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CHARACTERS,     etc. 


r   Jiis  natural  sons. 


!N'iccoLO  III.,     Marquis  of  Este^  —  Signor  of  Ferrara. 
Ugo,     his  son  by  his  jh-st  ivife} 

LlONELLO. 
BORSO, 

Alberto  de  la  Sale,     his  Minister. 
Uguzioxe  de'  Contrarii,      Counselor  of  State. 
ZoEsI;,     a  Gentleman  of  Niccold's  household. 
Aldrovandino  Rangon^,      Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
A  Priest,      Confessor  to  the  Marquis. 
Captain  of  the  Gvard.^ 

Parisina,     wife  of  Xiccolo, 
Aloinda,     Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 
Filippa,     Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe. 

Jailer,     Executioner. 

Scene.     The  Castle  of  Ferrara. 
TixME.     That  occupied  by  the  action. 
Era  of  the  event.     The  year  1425. 
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Act    the    First 

Scene  I.     A  HaU  in  the  Castle. 

Parisixa.     Zoese. 

Paris.  This  is  somewhat  too  much.     I  thought  that  I 
Was  wedded,  was  thy  master's  spouse,  was  born 
A  lady,  and  by  natural  right  might  claim 
Respect  from  all,  but  most  from  such  as  thou, 
Who  hold'st  thy  place,  thy  very  life  perhaps, 
But  at  my  pleasure.     Tempt  me  not  to  try 
How  much  I  may  do  to  restore  thy  senses. 

Zoe.  Have  patience,  madam ! 

Paris.  Patience  ?     Hast  thou  done  ? 
Begone  !     Or  wilt  thou  venture,  sir,  perhaps. 
To  do  more  than  incense  me  with  thy  looks 
Of  insolent  worship  and  thy  crazy  hints 
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Of  admiration  of  my  charms  ?     Go  down, 
Do,  on  thy  knees,  and  proffer  love  outright 
To  thy  hegelord  and  master's  lady.     Go  ! 
Zoe.  One  word  !  one  moment !   if  in  justice  only. 
Gladly  would  I  go  down  upon  my  knees, 
0  honor'd  lady,  but  it  were  to  pray 
That  for  your  own  sake,  who  I  not  forget 
Are  my  lord's  lady,  are  by  natural  right 
Entitled  to  regard,  you  will  not  deem 
My  offence  premeditated.     What  I  said, 

What  did,  was  in  blind [hesitating. 

Paris.  What  ?     Thou  wilt  not  say, 
In  passion  ?     Thou  wilt  not  so  dare  to  add 
Insult  to  insolence.     Have  I  hv'd  for  this  ? 
The  Lady  of  Ferrara,  to  be  eyed 
With  amorous  purpose,  in  my  lord's  own  halls, 
By  one  of  his  paid  servants  ?     Hence  !   away  I 

Before  I  call  the  guard  to 

Zoe.  On  my  knees 

Paris.  This  is  too  insolent!     On  my  lord's  return 

Zoe.  You  will  not  be  so  cruel,  for  one  act 
Never  to  be  repeated,  and  unweigh'd 
Because  unmeditated,  give  me  over 
To  my  lord's  fury,  when  I  thus  repent, 

And  vow  henceforth 

Paris.  To  better  know  thy  place. 
No ;  but  beware !  —     [Turning  quickly,  as  if  hearing 
footsteps. 
Away! 
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Enter  Ugo. 

My  gentle  lord !  [with 

emotion. 
Ugo  manifests  emharrcissment.     Zoese  observes 
them  J  at  first  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
then  of  suspicion,  and  Exit. 
I  have  been  wishing  for  thee  all  the  morn. 
Where  hast  thou  kept  thyself?     It  is  so  lonely 

Since 

Ugo.  My  sire's  absence,  is  it  ? 

Paris.  Yes  —  since  then. 
And  yet  he  does  not  give  me  of  his  time 
Many  spare  moments.     It  was  not  so  once, 
In  those  days  when  I  thought  he  came  to  woo 

Not  for  himself,  but Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Ugo.  Madam,  I 

Paris.  Have  no  leisure,  like  my  lord  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  say  so,  now  I  have  told  thee  too 
I  was  so  lonesome  and  did  long  for  thee. 
That  were  too  ungallant.     And  yet,  in  sooth, 
Thou  dost  forget  too  oft,  too  oft  of  late, 
That  though  thy  father's  wife  I  am  not  thy  mother, 
And  Ave  are  near  of  age.     Be  not  impatient ! 
And  do  not  go.     Thou  hast  not  told  me  yet, 
Where  thou  hast  been  the  morn,  and  how  thou  lik'st 
The  horse  I  gave  thee. 

Ugo.  I  have  just  return'd 
From  trying  him,  Madonna. 

Paris.  And  thou  found'st  him  ? 
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Ugo.  All  I  could  wish;  so  gentle,  yet  so  proud, 

So  full  of  fire,  yet  yielding  to  a  touch. 
Paris.  Even  like  thyself.     In  fact,  he  fits  thee  well. 
I  do  avow  I  watch'd  thee  from  a  window 
When  thou  didst  mount  him,  and  my  heart  beat  high 
When  I  beheld  thee  pat  his  shining  neck, 
And  bend  thy  cheek,  which  redden'd  with  delight, 
Over  his  mane.     But  was  it  with  delight  ? 
I  know  I  hop'd  so.     And  I  felt  so  glad, 
And  yet  so  envious  too !     I  would  have  given 
Half  of  my  life  to  be  within  the  breast 

Of  that  proud  barb  and  have  thee  so But  truly, 

Dost  thou  indeed  well  like  him  ? 

U(/o.  Could  I  else  ? 
Didst  thou  not  give  him,  lady  ?     From  this  day, 
1  shall  bestride  no  other  steed,  because  — 

Because 

Paris.  I  gave  him  ? 

Ugo.  Lionello  says 
He  would  become  an  emperor  to  ride. 
Thanks  yet  again.  Madonna ;  and  adieu. 
Paris.  What  presses  thee  ?     I  have  so  much  to  say. 
I  like  not  Lionello.     Art  thou  sure 
He  is  indeed  thy  friend  ? 

Ugo.  0-very  sure! 
He  is  so  noble. 

Paris.  But  so  cold.     I  wonder, 
Thou  being  gay  and  ardent,  there  should  be 
Such  liking  'twixt  you. 
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Ugo.  'T  is  that  I  approve 
What  I  am  all  too  feeble  to  adopt, 
And  he  in  his  large  charity  endures 
What  taste  and  reason  censure. 

Paris.  Say  not  so. 
Thy  temper  suits  thy  years.     They  who  are  grave 
And  cautious  in  the  heyday  of  their  blood 
Are  crafty  and  designing.     Have  a  care  ! 

Thy  brother  is  ambitious ;  and But  stay, 

This  is  no  place  for  converse.     Rest  thou  here. 
I  '11  send  my  bov^- er-maiden  in  brief  time, 
To  bid  thee  come  to  me.     Thou  wilt  not  go  ? 
I  must  have  further  speech  with  thee ;  I  must  — 
Show  thee  thy  danger,  Ugo.     Thou  '11  not  go  ? 
In  brief  time,  Messer  Ugo.     Stay  thou  here. 
In  brief  time,  Ugo,     {^Exit. 

Ugo.  Has  it  come  to  this  ? 

Does  she  indeed  ? I  dare  not  breathe  the  word, 

Even  to  myself.     It  should  awaken  horror, 
But  fills  me  with  delight.     My  father's  w^ife ! 
0  God,  that  I  had  taken  heed  to  this 
Before  it  was  too  late !  a  twelvemonth  since. 
When  in  her  eyes  I  redd  what  stirr'd  the  sense 
With  a  yet  unknown  pleasure,  and  the  touch 
Of  her  soft  lingers  thrill'd  through  all  my  nerves. 
Awaking  thoughts  which  had  as  yet  been  dreams. 
She  '11  send  for  me  ?     For  what  ?     For  further  talk ; 
That  she  may  be  with  me,  and  I  again 
May  hear  her  tremulous  tones  and  tender  speech, 
1* 
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And  in  her  pretexts  to  detain  me  read 
What  she  in  turn,  in  my  averted  eyes, 
And  burning  cheek  and  stammering  tongue,  too  well 
Must  gather.     'T  is  delirium  !     And,  0  God, 
"What  horrible  sin  it  is  in  me,  in  her, 
To  obey  that  longing  of  the  hungr}'  heart 
Which  urges  us  together  !     To  -what  end  ? 
Shall  I  be  easier  after  ?  or  will  she  ? 
I  will  not  stay.     We  must  not  meet  again,  — 
Not  where  there  are  no  eyes  but  God's  to  watch  us. 

[Exit 


Scene  II. 


A  gaUery^  with  a  window.     Zoese 

standing  in  the  embrasure,  leaning  pensively 

on  the  frame.     He  conies,  thoiighf/ully,  forward. 

Zoe.  It  must  be  so.     How  many  doubtful  things 
Rise  now  to  mind,  which,  in  those  better  days 

Ere  I  was  parcel-mad  to  love  this Death  1 

That  I  should  so  commit  myself!     She  holds 
My  life  on  her  breath.     But  haply  I  do  hers. 
For  I  remember  well  what,  in  those  days 
Wlien  I  was  wiser,  had  for  me  no  sense. 
My  eyes  are  s>harper  now  and  see  the  signs 
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In  their  true  meaning.     There  is  that  between 

The  Count  and  his  proud  stepdame Who  comes  yon  ? 

[hoJcing  up  the  gallery. 
'T  is  Aloinda  !  and  my  soul  revolts 
From  her  familiar  charms.     [Going,  — pauses. 

Yet  may  I  use  her 
To  serve  my  purpose. 

Enter  Aloinda. 

Aloinda !     What ! 

Wilt  thou  not  take  my  hand  ?     Thou  silly  wench  I 
I  am  not  tired  of  thee. 

Ahin.  Time  was  once 
Thou  'dst  not  have  us'd  those  words,  Zoese. 

Zoe.  Nay, 
'T  is  thou  art  captious,  not  myself  am  rude. 
Dry  up  those  water-drops,  and  let  me  hug  thee. 
You  women  think  we  men  when  once  entrapp'd 
Must  lie  forever  in  your  laps.     Yet  love 
Has  his  four  seasons,  like  the  air  around  us. 
The  snow  is  melting  from  me  now.     Then  smile 
That  the  warm  spring  is  toward,  \hisses  her. 

But  hark  thee,  child. 
When  our  lord  comes  from  Milan,  —  and  thou  know'st 
We  look  for  him  by  the  hour,  —  it  needs  must  be 
Thou  wilt  not  find  me  always  at  thy  beck. 

So,  if  thou  'rt  lonely But  our  mistress  too, 

Is  she  not  lonely  while  our  lord's  away  ? 

I  would  be  sworn  she  is  dull  at  times  as  thou, 
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Moping,  and  sighing,  if  not  quite  in  tears. 
Is  't  not  so,  minion  ? 

Aloin.  J*artly,  and  at  times. 
My  lord  is  too  inconstant  that  his  lady 
Should  much  bewail  liis  absence. 

Zoe.  Yet  he  loves  her, 
She  once  was  fond  of  him. 

Aloin.  Indeed  is  still, 
I  have  seen  her  by  the  hour  with  cheek  on  hand 
Sit  lost  in  thought. 

Zoe.  What,  lately  ?     Art  thou  sure 
'T  was  lately  ?  since  this  visit  to  the  Duke  ? 
Aloin.  Nay,  I  bethink  me  now,  before  my  lord 

Went  on  this  journey,  months  and  months  ago, 
I  mark'd  the  same  abstraction.     Sometimes  too, 
Thus  yesterday,  I  found  her  bath'd  in  tears. 
Zoe.  All  from  this  loneliness  ? 

Aloin.  And  the  amours, 
It  may  be  —  but  I  know  not  —  of  our  lord. 
Zoe.  Lonely,  and  so  surrounded  !     In  a  court 
Whereof  she  is  the  centre — giving  rays 
To  all  around,  yet  void  herself  of  heat ! 
It  is  not  loneliness.     And  there  's  the  Count, 
In  whose  society  she  takes  such  joy,  — 
Though  'twas  not  always  so. 

Aloin.  And  is  not  now. 
She  is  his  stepdame  still.     But  this  to  speak 
Reminds  me  of  ray  duty.     I  was  sent 
To  call  him  to  the  Marchioness. 
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Zoe.  For  what  ? 
Why  he  was  with  her  in  the  Eastern  Hall 
A  brief  while  since. 

Aloin.  And  thence  it  is  I  come, 
Having  sought  him  there. 

Zoe.  By  her  desire? 

AJoin.  By  hers. 
What  is  there  strange  in  that  ?     Why  art  thou  dumb  ? 

[Zoe.  still  absorbed  in  thought. 
Adieu,  Zoese ;  I  must  seek  the  Count. 
Zoe.  Stay.     Thou  dost  know  I  love  thee,  Aloinda  ? 

Aloin.  I  fain  would  think  so.     But 

Zoe.   I  have  been  cold. 
I  did  avow  it,  and  as  frankly  said 

'T  is  springtime  with  me  now.     Wouldst  have,  my  girl, 
That  season  turn  to  summer,  and  at  once? 
Place  me  where  I  can  hear  them,  and  observe 
This  meeting. 

Aloin.  'Twixt  my  lady  and  the  Count? 
I  dare  not.     For  what  purpose  ? 

Zoe.  What  to  thee 
My  purpose,  if  thou  dar'st  not.     Say  I  feel 
An  itch  to  know  what  is  between  the  two : 
Art  thou  made  wiser  ? 

Aloin.  Scarce  by  that  reply. 
But  thou  mean'st  something  more.     Thou  dost  impute 
Wrong  to  my  lady. 

Zoe.  Say  I  do  ;  what  then  ? 
Tt  is  my  duty,  if  I  think  there  's  wrong, 
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To  expose  it  for  my  good  lord's  sake.     Thou  canst, 
Canst  thou  not  ?  aid  me. 

Aloin.  Not  in  this.     Thou  think'st, 
Like  all  men  who  have  found  one  woman  frail, 
There  is  none  chaste.     I  dare  avouch,  who  know, 
My  lady  is  as  innocent  as  I. 
Zoe.  Perhaps.     Thou  wilt  not  aid  me  then  ? 

Aloin.  I  dare  not 
Zoe.  "^^onder  not  therefore,  if  thou  find  me  cold : 
I  can  reciprocate.     [Going. 

Aloin.  Zoese  —  stay. 
Will  nothing  else  content  thee  ? 

Zoe.  Naught  but  this. 
I  offer' d  for  this  trifle  all  my  love. 
I  know  now  how  thou  count'st  it. 

Aloin.  Speak  not  so. 
I  would  do  aught  to  please  thee.     But  this  act, 
It  is  so  wrong,  so  perilous. 

Zoe.  The  wrong, 
The  peril  are  both  mine.     Thou  art  not  ask'd 
To  share  in  either. 

Aloin.  Thou  wilt  then  conceal, 
In  any  case,  my  service  ? 

Zoe.  Why  reveal  it  ? 
It  would  not  stead  me. 

Aloin.  And  thou  wilt  not  stay 
Longer  than  needful  ? 

Zoe.  Am  I  quite  a  fool  ? 
Aloin.  And  —  and  —  Zoese,  thou  wilt 
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Zoe.  Evermore 
Be  thy  most  humble  servant  ?     Silly  child  ! 
While  thou  art  so  obliging  can  I  else?     [kissing  her, 
Aloin.  Indeed  thy  coldness  chill' d  me  to  the  heart, 
Zoc.  The  frost-time  now  is  over.  —    Lead  tlie  way.  — 
Henceforth  thou  shalt  have  summer. 

Aloin.  Follow  quick. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Act    the     Second 

Scene  I.     The  Court  of  the  Castle. 

Ugo.     Lionello. 

Lion.  Thou  hast  lost  the  game  because  thou  wast  so  dull : 
Thou  play'st  at  all  times  better  than  I  do,  — 
Even  for  thy  lightness,  and  that  happy  mood 
Which  now  thou  lackest. 

Ugo.  Having  caught  thy  own. 
Lion.  No,  by  St.  George  !  that  is  no  mood  of  mine. 
Do  I  smile  so  ? 

Ugo.  Thou  dost  not  smile  at  all. 
Lion.  Rarely,  perhaps ;  but  never  in  that  wise. 

See  now  I  thy  head  droops  and  thy  eyes  are  fix'd 
On  something  that  has  no  existence  here. 

So  twice  amid  our  game He  hears  me  not. 

Ugo! 
Ugo.  What  is  't?     What  saidst  thou,  Lionello  ? 
Lion.  Not  that  thou  art  in  love  ;  though  these  be  signs, 
According  to  the  love-learn'd. 

Ugo.  What  I  pray  ? 

[looking  uneasily  up  the  Cowrt. 
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Lion,  That  reddening  cheek  for  one.     Why  surely  now, 

[following  luith  his  own  the  direction  of  Ugo's  eyes. 
'T  is  not  fair  Aloinda  ? 

Enter  Aloinda. 

Have  a  care  I 
Thou  hast  a  rival  there. 

Aloin.  My  lord  the  Count, 
The  Marchioness  entreats  to  see  you  briefly. 
Ugo.  Yes,  yes.  —     For  what?  [with  sudden  gloom. 

Aloin.  About  the  horse  she  gave. 

Ugo.  That  cannot  be  ;  it  is  but  now [checking  himself 

and  recovering.']  Yes,  yes. 
My  dutiful  regard  present,  and  say 
I  '11  come  on  the  instant. 

Aloin.  In  the  blue  room  east 
My  lady  sits.     Shall  I  await,  my  lord, 
To  show  you  thither? 

Ugo.  Xo.     [Exit  Aloin. 

Enter  Priest. 

Priest.  Peace  with  you,  sons. 
Lion.  For  one  of  us  't  is  needed,  holy  father. 

That  is  the  Count.     Thou  seest,  he  is  sore  perplex'd. 

T  doubt  he  is  in  love  with  Aloinda. 

I3ut  love  's  a  question  never  reach'd  by  thee. 
Ugo.  With  that  grave  face  thou  'dst  never  think  he  jested ; 
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But  Lionello  has  had  hick  to-day. 

Hence  his  good-humor.     [Exit,  with  a  slow  and  reluctant 
step,  after  Aloinda. 

Enter,  from  the  opposite  direction, 

CONTRARIO. 

Lion.  Thus  we  may  suppose 

That  twice  being  beaten  Ugo  is  made  sad. 

But  truly,  father,  he  was  so  before. 

Once  when  I  threw  the  ball,  he  let  it  hit  him 

Full  on  the  breast,  he  was  so  lost  in  thought. 
Priest.  I  too  have  mark'd  this  sadness  for  some  days. 
Contr.  [joining  them.]  Is  't  of  the  Count  you  speak? 

Priest.  It  is.     And  thou, 

Messer  Uguzion',  hast  thou  not  noted 

This  change  of  mood  ? 

Contr.  But  slightly,  and  at  times. 

The  Court  is  dull  now.     With  my  lord's  return, 

Revive  its  splendor  and  the  Count's  gay  mood. 
Priest.  Our  lord  is  hourly  look'd  for,  is  he  not? 
Co7itr.  I  ride  forth  soon  to  meet  him.     Come,  young  sir, 

Wilt  thou  not  take  to  horse  and  join  me  ? 

Lion.  Gladly. 
Contr.  There  will  be  stirring  times  for  thee  anon, 

Pomp  and  high  festival,  when  Padua  gives, 

Under  the  goodly  auspice  of  our  liege. 

Her  tournament  in  Venice  for  the  Doge. 

I  look  to  see  thee  break  a  lance  or  two 
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In  gay  St.  Mark's,  with  that  strong  arm  of  thine, 
Messer  Lionello,  for  some  dame's  bright  eyes. 
Father,  adieu. 

Priest.  Adieu,  and  bless  you,  sons. 
[Exeunt,  Lion,  and  Contr.  one  way.  the  Priest  another. 


Scene  II. 

A  private  chamber  in  the  Castle. 

Parisina, 
walking  to  and  fro  uneasily. 

Paris.  Not  yet  ?  not  yet  ?  —     What,  if  he  should  refuse 
To  come  at  all  ?     That  cannot  be  !     I  redd 
In  his  own  eyes,  his  speech,  his  changing  cheek, 
His  very  dread  to  look  on  me,  be  with  me, 
That  yearning  of  the  soul  which  burns  in  me 
Like  fire  in  my  heart's  blood.     He  must  come. 

If  he  come  not ! Oh  God  !  and  if  he  come, 

What  is  my  purpose  ?     I  have  none  —  none  else 
Than  to  behold  him,  hear  him,  be  once  more 
Beside  him  ere  my  lord  returns.     My  lord  ? 
His  sire  !  {covering  her  face  luith  her  hands. 
Oh  horrible !  — 

Too  late  !  too  late  ! 
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If  it  were  death  —  as  't  is  deserving  death  — 

To  see  thee,  dearest  Ugo,  in  the  hope 

To  make  the  opinion  certain  that  thou  —  lov'st  me, 

Which  but  to  tliink,  which  but  to  name  in  thought, 

Makes  my  heart  sick  with  pleasure,  —  if 't  were  death, 

I  'd  spring  to  meet  it.     'T  is  —  it  is  —  his  step  ! 

Ugo! 

Enter  Ugo. 

Parisina  hastens  to  Mm.     TJgo  stands 

embarrassed  and  dejected. 

Ugo.  Madonna,  [slowly. 

Paris.  Is  it  thus  thou  meet'st  me  ? 
How  cold  thou  art ! 

Ugo.  Madonna —  thou  didst  send 

\_Pauses^  embarrassed. 
Paris.  Didst  thou  not  know  I  'd  send?  thou  wast  prepar'd. 

I  told  thee  I  should  send.     Didst  thou  not  wait? 
Ugo.  Alas ! 

Paris.  What  means  that  heart-cry  of  distress  ? 

Oh  Ugo  !  I  had  thought [Pauses,  looking  on  him 

tearfully. 
Ugo.  What  didst  thou  think  ?  [turning 
away  his  eyes. 
Paris.  Think  ?  —     That  I  was  not  sole  in  my  despair ; 
That  thou  didst  sympathize,  didst  suffer  with  me ; 
That  the  sharp  longing  which  gnaws  in  my  heart  — 
That  vacancy  which  like  a  burning  coal 
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Dries  up  my  blood  and  marrow,  daily,  nightly, 
Till  it  is  fill'd,  as  now  that  thou  art  near  — 
That  thou  didst  feel  this  too.  — 

Ugo,  0  Heaven  !  Madonna  — 
Think  where  thou  art,  think  what  thou  art ! 

Paris.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  :  I  am  thy  father's  wife,  thy  stepmother. 

[  Wringing  her  hands,  and  laughing  hysterically. 
Ugo.  Hush !  hush  !     In  pity,  for  thy  own  sake,  hush  ! 
I  thought  I  heard  a  movement  in  yon  chamber, 
There  on  my  right. 

Paris.  There  is  no  danger,  none. 
The  door  is  lock'd.     But  I  will  be  more  calm. 
Ugo.  Yes,  yes  ;  for  this  is  frightful.     Thou  didst  send 
To  speak  with  me  about  the  barb. 

Paris.  The  barb  ? 
Who  told  thee  that  ? 

Ugo.  'T  was  Aloinda. 

Paris.  True, 
I  gave  that  reason.     'T  was  for  her,  not  thee, 
Ugo.  'T  was  then  of  Lionello  thou  wouldst  speak. 
Thou  saidst  thou  'dst  show  my  danger. 

Paris.  Sit  then  down. 
Ugo.  Ask  me  not  to  be  seated.     Let  us  stand. 

It  is  —  it  is 

Paris.  Why  mince  the  word  ?     Thou  think'st 
It  is  thus  safer,  [smiling  sadly. 

Ugo.  Seated,  we  might  lose 
The  thouo-ht  of  time.     Thus  standino:,  I  am  warn'd 
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To  make  this  meeting  brief  for  both  our  sakes. 
What  of  my  brother  ? 

Paris,  [abstracted! y.]  Of — thy — brother. —     Yes. 
TVhy  wilt  thou  call  him  brother  ?  him,  the  fruit 
Of  an  amour  with  Stella  d'  Assassino, 
While  thou  wast  lawful-born  of  G-igliola, 
High  daughter  of  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
The  lord  of  Padua.'' 

Ugo.  Thou  hast  forgotten, 
My  sire  himself  comes  from  an  unbless'd  bed. 
Paris.  No.     And  the  lawful  ruler  of  this  realm, 
The  lawfully  begotten  Marquis,  Azzo, 
How  fared  he  with  thy  misbegotten  sire  ?  — 
Look  not  displeas'd  ;  I  speak  but  for  thy  good.  — 
Driven  from  his  throne,  and  banish' d  into  Crete, 
Where  he  liv'd  wretchedly.     And  such  may  be 
Thy  fate  from  Lionello. 

Ugo.  Lady,  no. 
Thou  dost  not  know  him. 

Paris.  And  dost  thou  ?     He  wears 
At  all  times  that  grave  mask,  and  speaks  few  words 
From  impulse ;  and  who  know  him  best  declare 
He  is  high-soul'd,  aspiring,  brave. 

Ugo.  Those  traits 
Are  not  deem'd  vices,  lady. 

Paris.  But  may  prove 
The  elements  of  danger,  when  he  comes 
With  foreign  help  to  oust  thee  from  thy  rights, 
As  Niccolo  did  Azzo.     Thou  hast  heard 
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How  the  Venetians  and  the  Bolognese 

And  Paduans  help'd  thy  sire.     They  may  again. 

Or  other  powers,  aid  his  spurious  heir 

Against  the  true  one.     Precedents  still  tempt 

That  lust  to  imitate  so  strong  in  man. 

And  once  I  heard  one  practis'd  in  state-art, 

My  sire  I  mean,  pronounce  this  phrase :  that  men 

Are  everywhere  so  prone  to  covet  change, 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  however  wild. 

Causeless  or  hopeless,  never  lacks  support. 

Heed  what  I  say. 

Ugo.  I  do,  but  cannot  think 

It  touches  Lionello. 

Paris.  Wilt  not  think. 

Thou  art  thyself  so  generous,  thou  deem'st 

All  men  are  like  thee,     [looking  at  him  fondly. 

Thou  wilt  learn  anon. 
Ugo.  How  shouldst  thou  know,  who  art  younger  than  myself?' 
Paris.  Women  see  better  into  men  than  men. 

Then,  my  —  regard  for  thee  has  clear'd  my  eyes. 

Thou  Avilt  be  careful  ?     Thou  at  least  wilt  keep 

Thy  secrets  from  him  ?     Thus,  thou  wilt  not  say 

How  I  have  favor'd  thee,  nor  fill  his  ear 

With  my  wild  sorrow  ? 

Ugo.  Have  I  earn'd  this  doubt  ? 

Was  it  a  child  or  fool  then  thou  did'st  favor  ? 

Could  I  have  known  I  stood  thus  in  thine  eyes, 

It  would  have  sav'd  me  terrible  remorse. 
Paris.  Forgive  me  I     But  thou  art  so  fond  of  him, 
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Forever  with  him.     I  should  not  have  spoken. 
It  was  a  flying  thought  —  a  woman's  terror, 
Startled  at  shadows  she  herself  creates. 
Forgive  me,  Ugo.  {taking  his  hand. 

How  thy  fingers  tremble  ! 
Why  dost  thou  snatch  them  from  me  ?  look  aside  ? 
Do  not  despise  me,  Ugo  !  do  not  —  do  not ! 

[sohhing^  covers  her  face-  with  her  hands. 
Ugo.  Despise  thee?     0  Madonna!  {taking  one  of  her  hands; 

then  drops  it  suddenly. 
Paris.  Let  me  then 
Lean  on  thy  shoulder  thus.     It  hides  my  shame, 
And  is  such  bliss  for  me !     It  may  be  well 

The  last  time  that  we  meet  thus ;  and  thy  sire 

Ugo.  [breaking  from  her. 

Oh  Grod !  't  is  well  reminded.     Let  me  go. 
Hold  not  my  hand,  Madonna.     It  is  madness. 
Thou  art  my  father's  wife ;  and  I  must  hence, 
Before  destruction  overtakes  us  both. 
Paris.  One  moment,  Ugo  ! 

Ugo.  No,  while  I  am  sane  — 
Ere  thou  hast  taken  from  me  all  remorse. 
And  shame,  and  fear. 

Paris.  Say  only  thou  dost Say- 
But  thou  art  sorr}-  —  to  —  to 

Ugo.  Can  I  say 
More  than  I  have  implied  in  look  and  word  ? 
Wicked  in  both,  as  I  am  in  my  thoughts 
Horribly  criminal.     Let  us  part  at  once  — 
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Now  and  forever.  [Going. 

Paris.  Yes  —  yes  —  now.     And  bless  thee  ! 
I  am  not  now  alone  ;  thou  lov'st  as  I. 

[Exit  Ugo.     Parisina  weeping 
bitterly^  under  her  hands. 


Scene  III. 

The  Gallery,  as  in  Act  I.  Sc.  II. 

Aloinda. 
ZoESE,  entering  hurriedly. 

Aloin.  What  hast  thou  seen  ?     What  hast  thou  heard  ?     Thou 
look'st 
As  though  thou  wast  delighted.     Can  that  be  ? 
Zoe.  [to  himself,  exultingly,  clenching  his  hand,  and  about  to  pass 
Aloinda. 
I  have  her  now.     Still,  henceforth,  as  the  grave.  — 
Why  dost  thou  stop  me  ? 

Aloin.  Speak'st  thou  thus  to  me  ? 
Art  thou  beside  thyself?     With  joy,  or  what  ? 
Zoe.  With  nothing.     I  am  onlv  in  great  haste 
Vol.  II— 2 
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Ahin.  Thou  hast  seen  something,  thou  hast  heard. 

Zoe.  Perhaps. 
Ahin.  Whom  didst  thou  threaten  ? 

Zoe.  Xo  one. 

Ahin.  Thou  didst  say, 

Thou  hadst  her  now.     Thou  didst  not  mean  the  ? 

Zoe.  [putting  his  hand  to  her  lips.'\  Hush ! 
Thy  ears  deceiv'd  thee, 

Ahin.  No,  nor  do  my  eyes. 
Thou  hast  some  mighty  secret. 

Zoe.  [after  a  paiise^  and  regard- 
ing her  gravely.']  Aloinda, 
I  promis'd  thee,  the  peril  of  my  act. 
Its  guilt,  thou  shouldst  not  share.     My  secret  then, 
If  I  have  any,  let  me  keep,  myself. 
My  words  forget ;  they  in  no  wise  concern  thee, 
And  might,  remember'd,  bring  thee  unto  harm, 
If  falsely  constru'd.     But  adieu  awhile  ; 
My  lord  by  this  time  must  be  near  the  gates : 
My  function  will  not  suffer  me  to  tarry.  [Going. 
Ahin.  And  no  more  thanks  ? 

Zoe.  0  yes,  this  brief  embrace.  [Exit. 
Ahin.  And  this  that  summer-time  of  love  he  promis'd! 
Thus  men  reward  us  when  we  give  them  all. 
Forget  thy  words  ?     They  were  too  strange  for  that. 

If  they  betoken  malice  to  my  lady 

I  have  done  one  wrong:.     But  it  shall  end  with  this. 
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Act    the    T  hird 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  II.  Sc.  II. 

Parisixa. 

Paris.  Nearer  and  nearer  !     In  an  hour  perhaps  — 
In  less  —  the  echo  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
"Will  sound  upon  my  heart.     It  is  the  knell 
To  all  my  joy,  my  peace  of  mind  forever.  — 
And  Ugo  will  ride  out  to  meet  the  train, 
I  must  behold  him  once  again  —  I  must ! 

[rings  a  hand-bell. 
Before  the  light  goes  with  him,  and  the  night 
Without  a  star  shuts-in  my  soul.     That  night ! 
'T  were  better  for  me  were  it  of  the  grave ; 
Better  for  both  of  us.     This  craving  void, 
This  hunger  of  the  heart  that  gnaws  unceasing, 
And  most  when  newly  fed  on  what  it  craves, 
What  shall  appease  it  ?     Yet  I  must,  I  must, 
Once  more  be  with  him,  ere  it  is  too  late. 
Perhaps  even  now  it  is  too  late  !  perhaps 
He  is  gone  already !  gone  to  meet  my  death ! 

Unter  Aloixda. 

Go  Aloinda ;  quickly ;  tell  the  Count 

I  must  have  speech  with  him  before  he  starts. 
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Aloin.  [reluctanfli/]  Madonna  — 

Pan's.  Is  he  gone  then  ?  is  he  gone  ? 

Aloin.  The  Count  has  not  yet  mounted.     But 

Paris.  How  now  ? 
Didst  thou  not  hear  me  ?     I  would  speak,  I  said, 
With  the  Count  on  the  instant. 

Aloin.  Yes,  Madonna,  but 

Forgive  me.  [kneels.]     Do  not  bid  me  go  to  him. 
Paris.  What  threatens  ?   What  has  happen'd  ?  Woman,  speak  1 

Aloin.  Nothing  that 'T  is  my  fear  for  you.     Zoese 

Paris.  Zoese  —  and  thy  fear  for  me  ?     Presumptuous ! 

What  hast  thou  done  ?  what  dar'd  ?     Speak  out !  speak  all. 
Tears  will  not  answer  me. 

Aloin.  Be  not  angry,  pray. 
You  frighten  me,  Madonna.     I  but  fear'd, 

Zoese 

Paris.     Fear  thou  for  Zoese's  self. 
I  have  suspected  for  some  time  thy  fondness 
For  that  base  wretch.     What  has  he  dar'd  to  say? 
Aloin.  'T  was  but  a  word.  Madonna.     Make  me  not 
Betray  him.     'T  was  alone  for  your  dear  sake, 
My  honor'd  and  lov'd  lady,  that  I  spoke. 
I  may  have  fancied  danger.     0  Madonna, 

Send  me  not  to  the  Count  again !     Zoese 

Paris,  [passionately. 

Is  a  lewd  villain.     I  could  tell  of  that 
Would  ruin  him  in  thy  eyes,  and  with  my  lord 
Put  him  in  instant  peril  of  his  life. 
Let  him  beware,  foul  traitor !     Thou,  begone. 
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Send  me  my  gentleman.     He  shall,  instead, 
Carry  my  message  to  the  Count.     Away  ! 

[Exit  —  Aloinda  in 
the  opposite  direction^  lueeping. 


Scene  II. 

As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Enter  simidtaneously  ^  hut  from  different  sides, 
ZoESE  and  Aloinda. 

She  maJces  towards  him.     He  is  about  to  avoid  her, 
hut  suddenly  goes  towards  her. 

Zoe.  Why,  thou  art  bath'd  in  tears !     What  hath  betid  ? 
Aloin.  My  lady  order'd  me  to  call  the  Count 
Again  to  her. 

Zoe.  So  soon !     So  hot !     The  ! Well  ? 

Aloin.  I  show'd  reluctance;  for  thy  words,  Zoese, 
Had  fill'd  me  with  vague  terror. 

Zoe.  Well? 

Aloin.  Displeas'd, 
She  bid  me  call  her  gentleman. 

Zoe.  In  sooth, 
A  very  proper Better  he  than  thou : 
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Nature  design'd  him  for  it.     AVas  't  for  that  — 
Envy  of  his  nice  function,  or  because 
Thy  lady  was  displeas'd,  thine  eyes  be  wet  ? 
Thou  weep'st  too  easily.     Xow,  had  she  beat  thee, 
Or  in  her  passion  sought  to  tear  those  eyes, 

Grrudging  their  brightness 

Aloin.  Thou  wilt  cease  to  mock, 
"When  thou  hear'st  all.     'T  was  not  my  lady's  wrath  — 
Though,  hadst  thou  seen  her  haughty  look,  Zoese, 
Her  hps  curl'd  up  with  scorn,  and  glittering  eyes 

Widely  dilated 

Zoe.  I  have  seen  it  all. 
I  mean  —  elsewhere.     All  know  her  passionate  blood, 
And  pride  like  Lucifer's.     But  this  hot  wrath 
Had  surely  other  cause. 

Aloin.  Ah  yes,  'twas  thou. 

Zoe.  Me  ?     She  did  not? Thou  didst  not,  Aloinda, 

Tell  what  had  pass'd  betAveen  us  ? 

Aloin.  Surely,  no. 
But,  in  my  trouble  and  dismay,  thy  name 
Escap'd  my  lips. 

Zoe.  Ha!     And  she  said  ? —     What  said  she? 
Aloin.  Must  I  tell  all?     She  bid  thee  to  beware. 
For  she  knew  what  would  ruin  thee  with  me, 
And  put  thy  life  in  peril  with  thy  lord  ? 
Why  art  thou  silent  ? 

Zoe.  Seeking  for  a  cause. 
But  find  none  —  other  than,  that  she  is  mad. 
But  tarry  not,  nor  chafe  her  in  this  mood. 
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Seek  with  all  haste  Messer  Aldrovandino  : 
I  '11  talk  with  thee  anon.     [Exit  Aloinda. 

But  not  of  this.  — 
Now,  't  is  a  game  of  death  and  hfe  between  us, 
Thou  haughty  lady.     And  't  is  I  shall  win. 
I  meant  to  use  thy  secret  for  my  need ; 
That  I  might  bind  thy  lijDS,  and  in  thy  sin 
Find  palliation  for  my  grave  delict, 
And  amorous  advantage.     But  thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  art  so  steel'd  with  pride,  and  thy  hot  blood, 
Distemper'd  with  incestuous  passion,  swells 
Thy  heart  so  big  with  daring,  my  firm  plans 
Break  into  bubbles.         Love  that  smooth-cheek'd  boy, 
Thou  virtuous  wanton,  that  wast  mad  with  scorn 
That  I  durst  love  thee  !  love  thy  husband's  son  ! 
Tempt  him,  who  is  as  rash  and  weak  as  thou. 
Knowing  the  right  and  wishing  to  be  good. 
Yet  strengthless  to  achieve  it,  tempt  the  boy ; 
And  when  he  falls,  look  to  thyself  and  him ! 
The  sky  is  black  with  thunder,  and  I  see 
Even  now  the  flash  that  shall  avenge  my  shame 
And  by  your  common  ruin  rescue  me.* 

[Exit. 
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Scene  III. 

A  room  of  Ugo's  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Ugo 

seen  at  a  tahle^  leaning  with  his  head  in 
both  his  hands.     His  plumed  cap  is  on  the  table. 

Enter  Ran  gone. 

Hoj  bows  profoundly  at  the  door 

and  waitSj  but  is  unnoticed  —  approaches  the  table  with 

more  noise  and  bows  o^ain  as  before. 

Ugo.  [slowly  lifting  his  head. 

What  is  thy  will,  Messer  Aldrovandino  ? 
Rang,  [again  bowing. 

The  lady  Marchioness,  my  lord  the  Count, 
Desires  the  favor  of  your  lordship's  presence 
For  a  brief  space. 

Ugo.  Again  ?     I  mean What,  now  ? 

Rang.  If  my  lord  please.     Before  my  lord  the  Count 
Rides  forth  to  meet  my  lord  the  Marquis. 

Ugo.  Ah!  — 
There  is  scant  time.     Thou  wilt  take  back  my  answer. 
Thy  lady  must  excuse  me.     I  dare  not 
Be  wanting  in  this  duty.     I  will  come 
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On  my  return. 

Rang.  With  pardon  of  my  lord, 
Tlie  Marchioness  would  see  my  lord  the  Count 
Especially,  some  brief  command  to  give 
Before  his  going. 

Ugo.  Have  my  brothers  left  ? 
Rang.  Long  since,  my  lord.     Indeed  the  Marquis,  now, 

Our  sovereign,  must  be  very  nigh  the  gate. 
Ugo.  Ah  Heaven !  I  have  forgot  myself.     Yet,  yet 

'T  is  not  too  late.     [Rising  hastily,  he  puts  on  his  cap. 

Rang.  My  lord  then  will  not  come  ? 
'T  is  but  a  moment  —  so  my  lady  said. 
She  earnestly  entreated 

Ugo.  Come  ?     Yes,  yes. 
Say  I  will  come,  Messer  Aldrovandino. 
Rang.  Shall  I  attend  my  noble  lord  the  Count? 
Ugo.  No.     Thanks. 

Ra7ig.  I  humbly  take  ray  leave.     [Exit. 

Ugo.  Come?     Come? 

Oh,  she  is  mad !     And  I What  will  my  sire 

Deem  of  my  dallying !     But  I  have  no  thought 
Now  save  for  her.     And  she  ?     Where  will  this  end? 
Each  draught  of  this  forbidden  joy  —  this  joy 
Which  yet  is  pain,  is  sadness,  is  despair  — 
Inflames  the  thirst  for  more.     We  must  not  drink. 
We  must  dash  down  the  cup,  or  thirst  till  death. 
0  that  my  sire  had  come  before  we  tasted ! 
0  that  he  now  were  here  !  that  this  great  sin 
Might  stand  where  it  is  now,  but  in  the  thought. 
2* 
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Act     the     Fourth. 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Enter  the  Marquis, 

attended  hy  La  Sale,  Contrario,  Lionello, 

BoRSO.     Zoese,  following  at  a  distance. 

Marq    Faithful  La  Sale  !  with  thy  weight  of  years 
Thou  'rt  nimbler  in  thy  welcome  than  some  be 
Whose  nearer  tie  might  challenge  their  young  limbs 
To  readier  service.     Why  appears  not  yet 
Our  Marchioness  ? 

Contr.  My  lord  perhaps  has  come 
Earlier  than  look'd  for;  and  the  joyous  cries 
That  hail'd  his  safe  return  might  not  have  reach'd 
Her  distant  chambers.     But  the  grateful  news 
Must  now  have  bless' d  our  lady,  and  we  soon 
Shall  see  her  here. 

Marq.  Why  was  the  County  Ugo 
Not  Avith  your  train  ?     Where  is  he  now  ? 

Lion.  My  lord, 
I  join'd  Messere  Uguzion.     Borso  staid 
To  ride  with  Ugo. 

Borso.  And  I  found  him  wrapt 
In  gloomy  meditation,  seeming  lost 
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To  all  external  things.     He  bade  me  mount 
Without  him  ;  he  would  follow  in  brief  time. 
Marq.  I  fear  the  boy  is  ill.     But,  gentlemen, 
Thanking  I  will  dismiss  you.     My  fatigue 
Makes,  with  the  dust  of  travel,  privacy 
;Nrore  needful  than  lov'd  faces.     [Exeunt  La  Sale 

and  Contrario. 
Lionello, 
G-o  thou  to  Ugo.     If  not  too  unwell, 
Bid  him  attend  me.     Else,  see  that  he  hath 
The  needful  service,  and  I  '11  go  to  him. 
Zoese,  wait.  [Exeunt  Lion,  and  Borso. 

Now,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 
Thou  hast  sought  my  eyes  with  thy  uneasy  looks 
Three  several  times,  and  ventur'd  upon  signs 
Of  anxious  haste  to  speak  to  me.     What  means 
This  mystery  ? 

Zoe.  My  lord  —  my  duty 

Marq.  Quick! 
Dispense  with  all  professions ;  and  be  brief. 
Zoe.  May  I  then  claim  beforehand  from  my  lord 
His  pardon  for  the  dreadful  news  I  bring  ? 
Marq.  Pardon  ?  and  dreadful  ?     Thou  didst  look  at  me 
With  glances  of  strange  meaning,  when  our  speech 
Was  of  thy  mistress  and  ray  son  the  Count. 
Is  it  of  them,  thy  news  ? 

Zoe.  My  lord  —  it  is, 
Marq.  Wretch  !  dar'st  thou  ? 

Zoe.  Nothing,  that  will  not  bear  proof. 
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I  have  weigli'd  the  risk  with  duty  ;  and  I  take  it 
For  my  lord's  honor. 

Marq.  Thou  dar'st  not  imply  ? 

Speak  !   or  I'll  strangle  thee. 

Zoe.  My  lord  well  knows 
The  Marchioness  at  first  dishk'd  the  Count, 
Then  took  him  into  favor. 

Marq.  On  thy  life  ! 
To  the  point  at  once  ! 

Zoe.  They  now  are  lock'd  together 
In  the  blue  chamber  of  the  eastern  wing. 

Marq.  Liar!  —  But  no,  thou  wouldst  not  dare How  came 

This  thought  to  thee  ? 

Zoe.  Her  gentleman  was  sent 
To  call  the  Count,  the  lady  of  her  Chamber 
Having  refus'd,  —  this  she  averr'd  to  me,  — 
A  second  time  to  serve  her  in  that  way. 
Marq.  Villain !  and  is  this  all  ? 

Zoe.  My  lord,  my  life 
Rests  on  the  fact.     See  for  yourself;  and  then 
Punish  the  guilty,  me  or  them. 

Marq.  But  how  ? 
Zoe.  I  have  the  key  which  locks  the  adjoining  room. 
There  is  a  door  between. 

Marq.  And  thou  hast  us'd  it? 
Zoe.  My  lord,  I  not  deny  it.     But  for  that  use. 
To  which  what  I  had  heard  and  seen  already 
Prompted  me  as  a  duty,  were  unknown 
That  which,  even  now,  my  lord  himself  may  see 
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Through  the  lock's  aperture. 

Marq.  Lead  then  the  way. 
If  thou  hast  wrong'd  them,  ere  the  set  of  sun 
Thy  head  shall  feed  the  ravens. 

Zoe.  Quickly  then. 
They  may  ere  this  have  parted.  But  if  there, 
My  lord  will  have  assurance  of  their  guilt. 

Mara.  And  if  I  do  not ! Mark !  thy  hfe  or  theirs. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

As  in  Act  II.  Sc.  II. 

Ugo.     Parisina. 

Paris.  Go  not,  dear  Ugo !     't  is  so  little  while 
Thou  hast  been  here. 

TJgo.  Forget'st  thou,  dear  Madonna, 
Why  we  should  part?     My  brothers  both  have  gone 
To  welcome-in  my  sire.     What  must  he  think, 
Not  seeing  me  with  them  ? 

Paris.  There  is  yet  full  time. 
TJgo.  No,  Borso,  waiting  for  me,  came  to  me 
Before  Rangone  sought  me,  and  I  promis'd 
To  follow  straight.     We  lose  the  flight  of  time 
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While  thus  together.     Should  my  sire  return 

Heavens  !  what  were  he  in  the  Castle  now  ? 
Paris.  Thy  fears  confound  thee.     We  should  hear  the  cries 
Of  those  who  Avelcome  him,  perhaps  like  us 
Hating  his  coming,  and  the  horses'  hoofs 
Resounding  in  the  courtyard. 

Ugo.  iSTo,  not  so. 
We  are  too  distant,  and  our  throbbing  hearts 
Would  deaden  to  our  minds  all  other  sounds. 
Madonna,  if  I  fear,  't  is  not  alone 
For  my  own  honor,  for  my  life  perhaps. 
But  oh,  far  more  for  thine.     Why  should  I  stay  ? 
We  muM  part  —  now.     Think  only  where  thou  art, 
And  what  thou  art.  Madonna. 

Paris.  I  but  think 
That  thou  art  with  me,  Ugo,  and  but  dread 
To  lose  thee  now  forever. 

Ugo.  Ay,  forever. 
Thou  didst  protest.  Madonna,  when  I  came. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  time,  promis'd  me 
Thou  wouldst  not  seek  again  what  is  such  sin 
Even  to  long  for. 

Paris.  Yet,  save  in  the  thought. 
How  are  we  guilty  ?     Can  it  be  such  sin, 
That  we,  of  kindred  age,  and  kindred  hearts, 
Should  feel  this  passion  ?  which  we  not  create, 
Ourselves,  and  cannot  at  a  voice  make  cease, 
Because  that  voice  is  reason's  or  is  honor's. 
More  than  we  can  the  other  natural  longings, 
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Our  hunger  and  our  thirst. 

Ugo.  0  speak  not  thus ! 
Enough  that  we  are  guilty  in  the  thought. 
Let  us  not  stifle  conscience,  nor  ourselves 
Court  new  temptations  which  we  should  eschew. 
Let  me,  for  thy  own  sake,  for  mine,  and,  dare  I  say, 
My  lord  ray  father's,  let  me  go.     Farewell ! 
Paris.  Ugo  ! 

Ugo.  Madonna  ? 

Paris.     'T  is  the  first,  last  time. 

She  puts  up  her  lips  to  him,  and  they  embrace. 

As  they  part,  Parisixa  sobbing, 

Enter, 

hurriedly  and  with  dismay  in  her  looks, 

Aloinda. 

Paris,  [at first,  haughtily. 

'  How  now  ?  What  means  this  ? [checks  herself, 

observing  Aloinda's  looks. 
But  —  What  is  there  wrong  ? 
Is  my  lord  come  ? 

Aloin.  0  worse,  worse,  worse,  Madonna ! 
You  are  betray'd.     He  stands  now  in  yon  room, 
Seeing  and  hearing  all.     I  saw  Zoese, 
Some  minutes  since,  on  tiptoe,  lead  him  thither. 
I  know  not  what  is  wrong,  but  I  am  come, 
At  peril  of  my  life,  soon  as  I  durst, 
To  give  you  warning. 
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Paris.  Thanks,  kind  Aloinda. 
I  do  repent  me  of  my  hasty  speech,  [extending  her  hand. 
Aloin.  [kissing  it^  and  iveeping. 

Mind  me  not,  dear  my  lady. 

Paris.  Leave  us  now. 

[Exit  Aloin. 
Ugo,   it  is  our  death.     Why  art  thou  pale  ? 
Fear'st  thou  ? 

Ugo.  Not  death,  Madonna :  not  for  me. 
But  oh  this  shame !  my  sire  —  my  brothers  —  thou  ! 
Paris.  Yet  we  are  innocent  —  save  in  having  lov'd, 
And  in  perhaps  the  fiery  thought  of  that 
Which  passion  in  the  blood  will  prompt  to  all, 
But  which  is  only  crime  with  those  who  yield, 
As  we  have  not.     Yes,  now  indeed  we  part. 
And  part  forever.     Even  if  life  be  spar'd  us, 
Yet  shut  in  prison  for  perhaps  all  time, 
Xever  again  to  view  thee,  Ugo  —  never  ! 
O  that  we  both  were  dead  ! 

Ugo.  0  that  we  were  ! 
Paris.  Yet  thou  wilt  think  of  me  when  in  thy  dungeon, 

And  dying  breathe  my  name,  as  I  shall  thine. 
Ugo.  Yes,  yes,  Madonna. 

Paris.  Call  me,  call  me  once 
By  my  own  name,  as  I  call  thee,  dear  Ugo. 
Let  me  hear  those  lov'd  lips,  since  now  indeed 
We  must  be  parted,  speak  as  those  that  love. 
Lov'st  thou  me,  Ugo  ? 

Ugo.  Ever,  Parisina. 
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Paris,  [dinging  to  him  convulsively^  and  sobbing. 

Now  then  —  now  then  —  once  more.      [Putting    up 
her  lips  as  before.     They  embrace 
passionately  and  part. '\  0  God! 

Ugo.  Forever ! 
[Exit  hurriedly. 
Parisina,  sobbing,  remains  standing, 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 


Scene  ITI. 
As  in  Act  II.  Sc.  I. 

BORSO.       LlONELLO. 

Borso.  What  is  this  strange  commotion  ?     All  was  joy 
A  half-hour  since.     Now  in  each  other's  face 
Men  look  inquiringly,  and  sadly  too. 
The  Captain  of  the  Gruard  is  call'd  in  haste, 
With  two  of  his  men,  to  our  father.     Let  us  go 
And  see  what  is  to  do.     What  ponderest  thou  ? 

lAon.  Is  not  that,  Ugo  coming  ? 

Borso.  Yes ;  his  eyes 
Are  red  as  if  with  weeping,  and  his  mien 
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Is  strangely  troubled.     See,  he  marks  us  not. 
Lion.  And  lo,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  behind  him. 

Enter  Ugo  : 

After  Mm,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

As  Ugo  is  about  to  pass  Lionello  and  Borso,  without  noticing 

them,  the  Captain  confronts  him. 

Capt.  My  lord  the  Count,  by  order  of  my  liege 
The  Marquis,  I  arrest  you. 

Ugo.  I  obey,  [delivering  his  sivord. 
Poor  Parisina  !  [mnrmured. —     Ugo  and  Capt.  pass  on. 
Borso  [following.]     What  is  his  offence  ? 
Capt.  Messer',  this  is  my  duty.     Aught  beyond 
I  am  not  bound  to  know. 

Borso.  Where  lead'st  thou  him? 
Capt.  To  the  Lion's  Tower. 

Lion.  Ugo,  take  my  hand. 
Capt.  Messer',  he  is  forbidden  all  discourse. 

[Exeu7it  Ugo  and  Capt. 
Borso.  What,  even  to  us  ? 

Lion.  Heard'st  thou  not  what  he  said  ? 
Borso.  "  Poor  Parisina  !  "     'T  is  our  lady's  name  ! 
Lion.  Now  art  thou  answer'd  as  to  what  I  ponder'd. 

Borso.  Thou  didst  not  then  suspect  ? 

Lion.  Xo,  I  remcmber'd  — 
And  weigh'd  the  past  with  what  I  saw  this  morn. 
Borso.  And  think'st  thou  him  then  guilty  ? 

Lion.  Of  the  crime 
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That  lies  in  flagrant  act  ?     No  more  than  thou  ; 
But  of  an  ardent  love  between  the  two. 
I  have  seen  what  now  I  reason  on,  and  draw 
Conviction  from  what  once  scarce  woke  a  thought. 

Enter  Coxtrario, 
from  the  side  at  tcJiich  ITgo  and  Captain  have  disappeared. 

Contr.  Alas,  young  sirs,  I  need  not  ask  your  theme. 

The  Count  has  pass'd  you. 

Lion.  And  the  Marchioness  ? 
Contr.  Has  likewise  been  arrested,  and  Rangone, 

And  both  her  women.     Already  sits  the  court 

That  will  pronounce  and  sentence. 

Lion.  In  such  haste  ? 
Contr.  Our  liege  your  sire  is  furious,  and  will  hear 

Of  no  delay.  —     Permit  me :  I  am  summon'd. 
Lion,  [detaining  him. 

One  word  —  and  for  us  solely.     Dost  thou  deem 

Poor  Ugo  guilty  ? 

Contr.  Scarce  two  hours  ago. 

We  were  discoursing  of  his  sadden'd  mood. 

'T  was,  we  now  see,  the  sadness  of  a  lover. 

But  in  the  first  stage  of  an  innocent  love. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  indulgence  of  the  blood, 

Or,  in  the  alter' d  and  corrupted  visage, 

The  wasted  cheek,  the  darken'd  and  sunk  eye, 

We  should  have  redd  it,  as  those  other  signs. 

The  Count,  I  do  iDelieve,  is  pure  in  body, 
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However  in  the  soul  he  may  have  sinn'd. 

I  must  pass  on.     God  help  us  to  a  verdict 

Righteous  at  once  and  merciful.     [Bxit,  hurriedly. 

Borso.  ) 

y  Amen !     \_Exeunt^  slowly^ 

in  same  direction. 
The  Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fifth 

Scene  I.     A  Chamber  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  Wardrobe. 

Enter  Filippa  : 
ZoESE,  following  reliLctantly. 

Zoe.  Why  hast  thou  brought  me  hither  ?     Speak :  and  quick, 
Filip.  Why  art  thou  sad  and  sullen  ? 

Zoe.  What  to  thee  ? 
Filip.  I  'd  have  thee  joyful,  now  thy  cause  and  mine 
Are  both  aveng'd. 

Zoe.  My  cause  and  thine  !     Art  mad  ? 
Filip.  In  silence,  now  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
I  have  watch'd  thee,  with  such  love  as  only  she 
Who  bore  thee  in  her  body,  and  who  fed  thee 
From  her  own  breasts  could  feel. 

Zoe.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Filip.  Who  but  she,  Zoese, 
Who  bore  thee  in  her  body  and  who  fed  thee 
From  her  own  breasts  ? 

Zoe.  My  mother?     0  my  Grod! 
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Filip.  Does  it  then  grieve  thee  ? 

Zoe.  Who  my  father  then  ? 

Filip.  Who  but  our  lord  the  Signor  of  Ferrara  ? 

Zoe.  Woman  !  is  this  then  real  ?     Dar'st  thou  mock 
At  my  distress,  and  in  a  time  hke  this  ? 

Filip.  At  thy  distress  ?     Why,  was  it  not  thy  hand 
That  led  thy  sire  to  where  he  might  behold 
The  impudent  harlot  who  usurps  my  place 
Wanton  with  his  own  son,  thy  younger  brother  ? 

Zoe.  Stop  !  thou  wilt  drive  me  mad.     Is  't  not  enough 
They  are  doom'd  to  death  within  this  very  hour, 
With  all  who  were  thought  to  abet  them  in  their  crime  ? 
And  that  through  me?      No  more!      Prove  what  thou 

say'st. 
Why  hast  thou  kept  this  secret  until  now  ? 
Why  now  reveal  it  ? 

Filip.  Ere  thou  saw'st  the  hght. 
The  Marquis  wedded  his  first  spouse,  the  dam 
Of  this  incestuous  Count.     The  high-born  wretch  — 
I  hate  her  memory  even  now  —  was  proud 
And  fiercely  jealous.     Hence  it  was  my  lord. 
In  his  own  interest,  and  perhaps  for  mine, 
Engag'd  me  to  conceal  thy  birth  alike 
And  our  amour.     His  bounty,  always  large. 
Made  my  faith  easy,  as  this  spar'd  my  shame. 
Time  pass'd.      Strange  hands  had  rear'd  thee.      Not  to 

know  thee 
Was  grown  a  habit  and  cost  no  more  pain. 
Hence,  when  in  after  days  I  saw  thee  here, 
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Well-plac'd  and  prosperous,  I  had  blush'd  to  claim  thee, 

Even  had  I  dar'd. 

Zoe.  And  through  this  pride  and  shame, 

This  avarice,  woman,  if  thy  tale  be  true. 

Thou  hast  foul'd  my  soul  with  murder,  with  the  blood 

Of  my  own  father's  son,  shed  for  a  crime 

Wherein  I  envied  him. 

Filip.  What !  thou  didst  love 

Zoe.  No,  but  I  envied  him,  as  all  men  hate 

The  joys  in  others  which  they  love  themselves 

But  are  debarr'd  from.     If  thou  be  my  mother 

Filip.  Thou  shalt  have  proof  anon.     But  look  thou  there. 

My  pale  shrunk  visage  and  thy  fresher  face 

Seem,  in  that  mirror,  to  have  had  one  mould, 

Yary'd  but  in  the  casting,  —  thine  more  bold. 
Zoe.  There  is  better  proof  within  me.     In  this  heart, 

Where  mix  his  blood  and  thine,  my  father's  lust 

Throbs  with  my  mother's  vengeful  ire.     But  here 

Is  something  more  which  neither  of  them  has  — 

Repentance  and  the  gnawing  of  remorse. 

Let  me  go  hence ;  the  air  is  hot ;  I  am  stifled. 
Filip.  Thou  go'st  not  to  betray  me  ?  not  to  help 

Thy  guilty  stepdame  ? 

Zoe.  Help  her  ?     Could  I  now? 

I  would  I  could  !     Betray  thee  ?     And  for  what  ? 

To  whom  ?     Thy  lord  —  my  sire  ?  [laughing  bitterly. 

Betray  thee,  woman  ? 

Keep  thy  accursed  secret,  if  thou  be 

Indeed  my  mother;  not  a  mother's  love, 
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But  a  bad  woman's  malice  has  divulg'd  it : 
I  never  shall  betray  a  being  more. 

[Exit,  precipitately. 

FiLiPPA  malces  a  step  toward  him,  as  if 

to  stop  him,  hut  remains  standing,  fixed  in  amazement 

and  consternation;  and  the  Scene  closes. 


Scene  II. 

The  dungeon  where  Parisina  is  confined. 

Parisina.     Priest. 

Paris.  But  for  a  minute!  but  for  one  brief  minute  ! 

Only  that  I  may  hear  from  his  own  lips 

That  he  forgives  me  his  untimely  death. 
Priest.  Daughter,  that  may  not  be.     The  Count  himself 

Pray'd  with  like  earnestness  to  see  his  sire, 

That  he  might  beg  forgiveness  of  his  crime. 

My  lord  refus'd.     How  couldst  thou  then,  0  daughter. 

Hope  for  this  greater  grace  ?     Nor  shouldst  thou  so. 

Even  I,  had  I  the  power,  should  have  no  will 

To  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Paris.  Take  thou  then 

To  Aloinda  all  thy  ghostly  cares ; 
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To  Aloinila,  Avhom  thy  despot  lord 

Dooms  to  the  axe,  though  innocent  as  thou. 

I  want  them  not. 

Priest.  This,  daughter,  is  no  mood  — 
Paris,  To  die  in  ?     'T  is  to  hve  in.     I  have  learn'd, 
Young  as  I  am,  and  of  a  sex  jou  men 
Deem  feeble-minded,  to  arrange  my  thoughts, 
And  weigh  my  actions  for  myself;  and  now, 
In  my  last  hour,  my  mind  is  still  self-pois'd. 
I  not  repent  me  I  love  Ugo  ;  no. 
He  who  condemns  us  whips  his  own  gross  sins 
Over  our  backs,  he,  whose  whole  wedded  life 
Has  been  adulterous,  and  whose  bastard  sons 
Swarm  in  Ferrara.     !^^o,  my  sin  has  been, 
Xot  that  I  love,  but  that  I  let  my  love 
Find  utterance,  and  indulg'd  its  natural  thirst 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  be  with,  him  I  love. 
Till  it  involv'd  its  object.     For  his  life, 

0  for  his  life,  so  causelessly  condemn'd, 

1  would  relinquish,  not  alone  my  life,  — 

That  were  as  nothing,  —  but  my  deathless  soul. 

Priest.  Daughter !  

Paris.  "T  is  true,  and  would  be  not  less  true 
Were  it  not  utter'd.     Could  I  be  assur'd, 
Ugo  hereafter  would  be  doom'd  to  wo, 
As  I  am  not,  who  cannot  think  that  Heaven, 
Like  vengeful  man,  would  punish  as  a  crime 
The  wandering  of  the  heart,  the  heat  of  blood, 
The  unstableness  of  reason,  Avhen  nought  more 
YoL.  IT.— 3 
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Has  been  the  sin  of  Ugo,  whate'cr  mine, 
Could  I  be  sure  of  thia,  and  that  my  soul 
Might  make,  for  his,  atonement,  I  would  take 
A  twofold  torture,  and  so  spare  him  his. 

Priest.  Madonna,  in  this  mood 

Paris.  Xo  more  !  no  more  ! 
Go  to  my  lord,  and  plead  for  Ugo's  hfe  ; 
Plead  on  thy  knees,  as  I  kneel  in  my  heart. 
Remind  him  that  at  Ugo's  age  all  men, 
That  be  ingenuous,  are  before  us  women 
Shamefac'd  and  shy,  nor  dare  to  offer  love 
Where  they  are  not  invited.     Bid  him  judge, 
Whether  a  youth  like  Ugo  would  have  dar'd, 
Would  even  have  thought,  to  lift  eyes  of  desire 
Unto  his  father's  wife,  had  she  not  tempted. 
Do  this.     Remind  him  too,  what  all  men  know, 
That  Ugo's  soul  is  facile  to  a  fault, 
And  takes,  against  the  advisement  of  his  reason, 
The  shape  that  others  will.     Do  what  thou  canst 
To  move  his  sire,  as  thou  maj'st  safely  do,  — 
For  I  protest  to  that  All-conscious  One 
Before  whose  throne  I  shortly  must  appear, 
Ugo  is  guiltless,  —  and  when  thou  comest  back, 
And  tell'st  me  that  his  sentence  is  remov'd, 
Bid  me  kneel  down,  and  I  will  gladly  pray. 
And  make  full  shrift  with  an  unburden'd  heart. 
And,  after,  lay  my  head  upon  the  block 
More  cheerfully  than  for  long  months  T  have  done 
Upon  the  pillow  where  repos'd  my  lord. 
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Priest.  Daughter,  what  may  be  done,  that  will  I  do  ; 
Not  for  Couut  Ugo's  sake  alone,  though  sui-c, 
Prom  all  I  have  heard,  the  bloody  doom  pronounc'd 
Is  too  severe,  but  for  my  liege  himself. 
Meanwhile  give  heed,  my  daughter,  to  thy  soul. 
Try  to  subdue  this  passion  of  regret, 
This  wild  despair  for  him  thou  hast  destroy'd. 
And  think  on  that  concerns  thee  in  this  hour. 

Paris.  Deem'st  thou  that  possible  ?     But  I  will  try. 

[Exit  Priest, 
Try  ?     "With  this  anguish  gnawing  in  my  heart  ? 

0  Ugo  !  would  that  fate  which  now  must  be 

1  had  forestah'd,  and  by  my  willing  death 
Sav'd  thee  the  shame,  the  horror  of  this  hour  ! 
Curse  me  not,  Ugo  !     Kneel  not  unto  God 

"Without  one  word  for  me  !     They  have  shorn  thy  locks 
That  the  axe  may  cut  sheer !     They  force  thee  down. 
Thy  pale  face  to  the  block  !     Help  !  save  him  !  save  him  ' 
Kill  me !  kill  me!     I  only  am  to  blame  ! 

[Falls  senseless. 
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Scene  III. 

A  room  in  the  Marquis  s  Apartments. 

Marquis. 
La  Sale.     Coxtrario. 

Marq.  These  reasons  not  suffice.     Think  ye,  my  friends, 
That  what  your  hearts  might  whisper  would  not  plead 
Loudly  to  mine,  a  father's  ?     If  young  blood, 
Temptation,  and  that  weakness  of  the  will 
Which  perils  virtue,  be  a  plea  for  crime. 
Who  shall  stand  guilty  ? 

La  Sale.  Who,  my  liege,  escape, 
Where  nothing  palliates  ?     Suffer  me  to  pray. 
Here  on  my  knees,  —  kneel  thou  too  down,  with  me, 
Messer  Uguzion,  —  that  you  Avould  regard  — 
Pardon,  my  lord  !  the  honor  of  your  name. 
For  more  than  twice  a  hundred  years  your  House, 
Princes  before,  are  sovereign  in  Ferrara  ; 
Nor  has  the  Marquisate  in  all  that  time 
Been  ever  spotted  with  a  crime  like  this. 
See  in  these  tears,  which  are  men's  tears,  my  liege, 
Not  flowing  readily,  —  in  mine,  I  think, 
Not  since  my  mother  died,  —  see  in  our  tears 
The  witness  of  our  love,  our  grief,  our  shame, 
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Aud  give  us  hearing  when  we  humbly  pray 
You  will  not  by  this  public  stain  of  blood 
Connect  your  name,  for  all  succeeding  time, 
AVith  this  most  heinous  wickedness, 

Confr.  Dear  my  liege ! 
Yield  to  our  prayers,  our  tears.     Heed  good  La  Sale, 
This  wise  and  just  old  man,  who  never  yet 
Has  counsel' d  falsely. 

Enter  Lionello. 

Marq.  Rise  up,  gentlemen. 
Were  your  plea  valid,  not  your  prayers  were  needed, 
Far  less  those  tears.     Your  urgence  comes  too  late  ; 
The  crime  once  judg'd  is  bruited  to  the  world, 
And  the  death-sentence  stamps  its  heinous  kind 
Forever,  even  were  it  not  enforc'd. 
Leave  me,  good  friends.     'T  is  vain  to  utter  more. 

\_Exe>Ant  La  S.  and  Contr. 
Now,  Lionello  ? 

Lion.  Let  me  too,  my  liege, 
My  father,  kneel  for  Ugo. 

Marq.  Hast  thou  seen 
The  virtuous  La  Sale  on  his  knees, 
By  him  Contrario,  and  both  denied. 
And  hop'st  thou  to  prevail  ? 

Lion.  Xot  I,  but  truth, 
But  justice.     Ugo  was  seduc'd.     I  know  it. 
I  can  establish  it. 
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Mar<i.  I  do  believe  it 

Without  thy  proofs.     He  was  seduc'd.  —     0  God ! 

By  her  who ! Patience !  —  Was  seduc'd  ?  What  then  ? 

It  is  the  plea  of  half  the  world  in  crime. 

And  may  avail  hereafter,  but  not  here. 

Lion.  But  haply  Ugo's  crime  was  not 

Marq.  Enough  ! 

Hast  thou  aught  else  to  ask,  that  thou  awaitest  ? 

If  so,  be  quick,  and  leave  me  to  my  wo. 
Lion.  I  fain,  my  lord,  would  see  him.     May  that  be  ? 
Marq.  Ay,  't  is  my  wish.     Thou  only.     Take  this  ring  : 

The  wardens  will  respect  it.     Bid  the  boy 

In  his  last  hour  remember  who  he  is, 

And  bear  himself  as  fits  a  princely  name. 

I  shall  deplore  him,  though  I  may  not  pardon. 

[Exit  Lionello. 

Enter  Priest. 

What  now  ?     Hast  thou  confess'd  them  ? 

Priest.  But  the  Count. 

I  come  to  intercede 

Marq.  When  will  this  cease  ? 
Am  I  so  feeble-minded  that  thou  too 
Shouldst  hope  to  set  aside  my  stern  resolve  ? 
Priest.  Not  were  it  bas'd  on  justice. 

Marq.  Dar'st  thou,  priest  ? 
Priest.  —  In  nothing  venture  to  provoke  my  lord. 
But  higher  than  the  reverence  he  inspires 
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Is  that  I  owe  to  truth  and  unto  God. 

Hear  me.     I  will  be  brief.     'T  is  all  but  sure, 

And,  would  my  liege  but  give  the  time,  the  proofs 

Might  yield  full  certitude,  no  actual  crime 

Has  been  committed. 

Marq.  Hush  !     What  said  the  Lord 
Thy  Master  ?     He  who  on  a  woman  looks 
To  covet  her  has  in  his  heart  already 
Committed  the  vile  act.     Where  this  is  done, 
The  prelude  and  propulsion  to  gross  sin. 
What  needs  to  make  the  corporal  guilt  complete 
But  the  enticement  of  an  apt  occasion, 
And  the  hot  madness  of  a  lecherous  pulse  ? 
I  saw  her  in  his  arms  —  press'd  uice  to  face,  — 
Her  red  lip,  pouted  toward  him,  touch'd  his  own, 
And  the  unnatural  —  no,  the  natural  wretch 
Returned  the  passion  of  his  father's  wife. 
Will  the  most  horrible  crime  —  as  even  now 
It  is  most  horrible,  —  will  it,  when  again 
They  come  together,  will  the  crime  stop  there  ? 
Priest  But  separate  them  ;  put  them  in  close  cells, 
In  yonder  towers,  if  so  thou  wilt,  for  aye ; 
But,  0  my  lord,  stain  not  thy  princely  name, 
Stain  not  the  name  of  Este,  with  a  blood 
That  is  thy  own  ! 
*  Marq.  And  should  I  die,  what  then  ? 

What  keeps  them  in  the  dungeon,  when  the  doors 
That  lock  them  in  must  yield  to  his  command 
Who  then  is  master  ?     Xo,  I  have  search'd  my  mind, 
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And  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  guidance.     Did  I  find 

One  moment's  doubt,  one  feeling  of  remorse, 

'T  should  count  for  them,  for  Ugo.     There  is  none. 

[_waving  off  the  Priest. 

Priest.  But  didst  thou  hear,  my  lord,  what  Ugo  said  ? 

Marq.  No,  nor  what  yet  the  abandonVl  woman  said  : 
But  I  beheld.     "What  matters  it,  their  speech  ? 
The  act  condemns  them. 

Priest.  Pardon  me.     The  Count 
Averr'd  it  was  the  last  time  he  would  see  her,  — 

Marq.  [interrupting. 

And  she,  no  doubt,  responded  to  this  vow, 
After  much  sobbing  and  heart-breath'd  farewells. 
Know  we  not  all,  who  know  what  passion  is, 
That  easier  't  is  to  break  the  vow  than  make  it? 
Go  to  thy  cloister,  priest;  thou  knowest  not  man. 
Or  rather,  go  prepare  him  for  a  fate 
Which  nothing  but  my  own  death  shall  avert.  \_Exitj  above. 

Priest,  [looking  after  him.  sadig,  for  a  ivhile. 
He  who  himself  is  so  inexorable. 
How  shall  he  look  for  mercy  in  that  day 
When  his  own  crimes  are  counted  ?     Men  avenge 
Their  proper  vices  on  the  sins  whose  seed 
They  have  themselves  implanted  in  their  sons. 
If  thou  forgive  man's  trespasses,  0  God, 
Only  as  he  forgives  his  fellow  here, 
Thy  single  all-unpardon'd  crime,  poor  Ugo, 
Will  scatter  to  the  winds  tliy  sire's  last  prayers  ! 

[Exit,  mournfidly. 
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Scene  IV. 

An  inner  chamber  of  the  same  apartment. 

Enter  Marquis.  • 
He  paces  slowly  to  and  fro. 

Presently^ 

Enter  Zoese,  from  the  left. 

He  remains  standing  at  the  entrance. 

Marq.  Come  forward.  —    What  want'st  thou  ?    How  pale  thou 
art ! 
Hast  thou  too  come  to  add  thy  knees  to  those 
Thy  betters  bend,  who  hope  that  prayers  may  win 
What  neither  justice  nor  a  father's  love 
Can  wring  from  me  ?  thou  ? 

Zoe.  No,  my  lord ;  I  know, 
That  it  were  useless. 

Marcj^.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that  ? 
Zoe.  Thy  justice  is  inflexible. 

Marq.  But  Avhy 
Art  thou  so  pale  ?     Art  thou  affrighted  too  ? 
Wouldst  thou  undo  what  thou  hast  done  ? 

Zoe.  My  lord, 
I  falter  not.     If  I  am  pale,  the  cause 
Is  but  my  purpose. 
3* 
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Marq.  Speak. 

Zoe.  If  I  have  done 
Service  unto  my  lord,  then  suffer  me 
In  the  same  cause,  as  recompense,  to  lead 
My  lady  to  her  death. 

Marq.  Hast  thou  no  shame  ? 
Feel'st  thou  no  pity  ? 

Zoe.  Much.     But  more  the  longing 
To  see  her  face  the  headsman. 

Marq.  [after  a  pause.']  Be  it  so. 
Whatever  be  thy  motive,  take  thy  wish. 
Thou  shalt  observe  her,  and  shalt  bring  to  me 
The  frightful  story.  —     Follow,  to  receive 
The  order  requisite.     Then  bid  the  ushers 
See  that  no  person  but  thyself,  this  day, 
Be  suffer" d  to  intrude  on  me  again. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  V. 

The  dungeon  in  the  Lion's  Tower. 

Ugo.     Lionello. 

Ugo.  She  did  not  do  thee  justice.  She  believ'd 
Thou  wast  too  cold  to  be  indeed  my  friend. 
But  thou  art  warmer  to  rae  than  my  sire, 
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And  thy  ambition,  hast  thou  nurtur'd  such, 
Has  not  endear'd  to  thee  thy  brother's  ruin. 
Lion.  I  can  forgive  her.     It  was  love  of  thee  — 
Alas  1  the  guilty  love  that  fear'd  my  gaze  — 
That  sought  to  estrange  us,  that  it  might  be  safe. 
Heaven  be  with  her,  Ugo,  as  with  thee, 
In  this  dread  hour !     Hast  thou  no  word  to  send 
To  our  sad  father  ? 

Ugo.  Xone,  but  that  I  die 
Guilty  against  him  less  than  he  believes. 
And  penitent  for  all ;  and  that  I  die 
Firmly,  as  he  enjoins.     Bid  Borso  take 
My  last  farewell,  and  love,  which  next  to  thee 
He  of  all  men  possesses.     Lionello, 
The  father  enters.     I  must  shrive  me  now. 

Enter  Priest. 

Go ;  and  if  thou  be  one  day  sovereign  here, 
Think  on  poor  Ugo,  and  think  nothing  ill. 
Lion.  0  God!  my  brother  !  [throwing  himself  into  Ugo's  a 

Ugo.  \_softly.'\  Hush  !     And  now  —  farewell  I 
l^Exit  Lion. 

Ugo  drops  on  his  hnees  "before  the  Priest, 
and  Scene  closes. 


rms 
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Scene  YI. 

The  Dungeon,  as  in  Act  V.  Sc.  II. 

Parisina,  on  her  hnees.^ 

Enter, 

behind  her,  Zoese. 

She  turns,  and  rises  indignantly  and  scornfully. 

Paris.  What!  thou? 

Zoe.  [sloivly  and  gravely. 

And  to  abide  with  you,  Madonna, 
Till  the  trump  sound. 

Paris.  There  wanted  this  —  this  insult 
Zoe.  This  assuagement.     Hear  me  through,  Madonna. 
Our  time  is  brief.     The  bell  will  shortly  toll 
That  gives  my  brother  Ugo  to  the  axe, 
Hapless  like  me,  but  far  less  guilty. 

Paris.  Wretch! 
Or  —  art  thou  mad  ?     Thou  look'st  not  as  thou  didst. 

[^regarding  him  more  nearly. 
Why  com'st  thou,  double  murderer,  to  thy  victim  ? 
Zoe.  To  make  atonement.     Stand  there  still.  Madonna, 
Till  you  have  heard  me.     In  this  very  hour 
I  have  come  to  know  I  am  Filippa's  son. 
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And  by  the  Marquis,  — 

Paris.  Thou  art  pale  as  death, 
And  haggard.     Wicked  as  thou  art  approv'd, 
Thou  wouldst  not  mock  me  now.     Speak'st  thou  mere 
truth  ? 

Zoe.  The  horrible  truth.     I  too  have  dar'd  to  love 
My  father's  wife,  and  in  my  jealous  rage 
Prepar'd  a  double  murder.     But  I  come 
Here  at  your  feet  to  make  two-fold  atonement. 
This  dagger  is  for  me  ;  this  little  drug 
Saves  you  the  horror  of  the  axe,  and  blood, 
Which  should  not  stain  that  skin. 

Paris.  Art  thou  sincere  ? 

Zoe.  See.  [offering  to  stab  liimself. 

Paris.  Stop  !     Kot  yet !  —     Art  thou  indeed  his  son  ? 

Zoe.  His  oldest  natural  son ;  that  evil  fruit, 
Planted  in  wickedness,  and  gather'd  now 
To  poison  its  producer.     I  have  come 
To  die  before  you.     Be  not  now  displeas'd 
I  have  again  avow'd  what  once  so  vex'd  you. 
Here,  at  your  feet,  I  pray  for  your  forgiveness, 
As  I  invoke  my  Grod's  for  all  the  wrong 
Done  to  the  Count  and  thee. 

Paris.  Thou  art  forgiven. 
I,  who  through  passion  have  myself  so  sinn'd, 
Should  have  no  wrath  for  jealous  rage  like  thine. 
Thou  must  in  turn  forgive.     I  do  repent  me 
Of  my  too  pavssionate  scorn,  and  freely  own 
I  have  notch'd  the  shaft  that  slays  me.     Take  my  hand. 
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Zoe.  Let  me  once  kiss  it.     And  now  let  me  die. 
Pans.  One  minute.     Thou  dost  well  to  die.     For  thus 
Thou  makest  expiation  for  my  life, 
It  may  be  for  thy  brother's.     But  this  drug, 
For  which  I  thank  thee,  is  it  sure  and  quick  ? 
Zoe.  Certain,  and  almost  instant  in  effect. 
I  sought  to  spare  thee  lingering  pain. 

Paris.  Fresh  thanks. 

I  '11  wait  until  the  tower-bell  tolls,  and  then  ! 

But  haply  first  the  priest  will  come,  and  bring  me 
News  of  his  respite. 

Zoe.  No,  Madonna,  no  ! 
I  overheard  him  plead  in  vain.     My  lord 
Bid  him  go  shrive  the  Count. 

Paris.  Thou  awful  God  ! 
Hear'st  Thou,  and  wilt  Thou  let  this  heart  of  stone 

Beat  happily,  while  Ugo  ? \BeU  tolls  ivithout. 

Ah  !  the  bell ! 
[Gazing  vacantly  and  speaking  gaspinghj. 

The  axe  !     They  have  kill'd  him  !     Ugo  !     0  God  !  God! 

[Falls  into  Zoese's  arms. 
Zoe.  Hush,  hush,  Madonna,  and  arise,  for  pity  ! 
Or  they  will  intercept  us  !     'T  is  thy  hour. 
Paris,  [standing  up  instantly. 

And  Ugo  waits  me.     Thus.  [Ahout  to  swallow  the  poison. 

Zoese  stojjs  her  arm. 
Zoe.  No,  let  me  lead. 

[stabbing  himself. 
Pardon  :     I  would  expire  before  thee. 
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Paris.  Blood  ? 
Oh  God  !  thou  'rt  —  [stooping,  as  to  stanch  the  wound. 
Zee.  [smiling  sadly. 

—  Well  dispatch'd.     Stay  not  the  flow. 

Look  to  thyself,  dear  lady  :  their  —  their  feet 

[Noise  hea7'd  at  the  door. 
Paris.  I  hear. 
[swalloius  the  poison. 
'T  is  done.     'T  is  well  done.     Thanks,  ray  brave  Zoese. 
Art  thou  quite  gone  already  ? 

Zoe.  [lifting   his  head  with  diffir- 
ctdty.]  Was  't  thy  voice  ? 
I  see  thee  dimly.     I  expire  ^  —  gladly. 
Good  night  —     Ma  —  donna  !     [Dies. 

Paris.  So?     Farewell! 
They  come  —  but  are  too  late  :  the  poison  works. 

E7iter  Priest. 
Behind  him  the  Jailer  and  Executioner. 

See  there  the  informer,  and  the  bloody  proof 
Of  his  repentance ! 

Priest.  Didst  thou  do  this  deed, 
Unhappy  lady  ? 

Paris.  No  —  I  have  done  one  hke  it  — 
And  robb'd  —  the  headsman.     Ugo  !  now  —  with  thee  I 

[Dies. 

Curtain  falls. 
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1, — p.  4,     .  .  his  son  by  his  first  wife.]     See  p.  22,  verse  5. 

2. — P,  22.  While  thou  wast  laivful-horyi,  etc.]  See  Postscript. 
So  also,  for  the  first  and  fourth  succeeding  verses.  They  give 
Bandello's  story.  But  Nicholas  was  not  himself  "  misbegotten  ", 
although  his  father  and  predecessor  was. 

3. — P.  23.  .  .  who  art  younger  than  myself.']  This  is  fiction, 
not  history.  Consult  page  74;  where  it  will  be  found,  that  Pa- 
risina  had  at  this  time  been  married  seven  years,  which  would 
make  her  at  least  three  years  older  than  Ugo ;  a  degree  of  ma- 
turity that  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  story, 
and  which  is  inadvertently  conveyed  in  the  very  conduct  and  lan- 
guage ascribed  to  her  throughout  the  play. 

4. — P.  31.  The  sky  is  black  with  thunder,  etc]  Omit,  for  the 
Stage,  these  three  last  verses. 
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5. — p.  60.     Parisina,  on  her  knees.]     Otherwise: 

Parisina,  hji^Q  senwless. 
EtUer  ZOF.SE. 
He  lifts  her  tenderly. 
Zoe.  Dead  ?    Would  thou  wert,  unhappy  !     But  thj'  pulse 
TeUs  of  life  stiU.     How  little  time  ago 
My  heart  had  bounded  but  to  even  hope 
To  hold  thee  thus  !  —    If  thou  wouldst  only  die 
Wldle  in  this  trance  !  —    But  thou  must  be  a\vak"d 
To  welcome  death.  —    So  —  [setting  her  tip.,  iciih  her  hack  to  the  walL 

—  let  me  place  thee  so  : 
It  would  not  do  for  thee,  nor  yet  for  me  — 
Me  whom  thou  justly  scorn" st  and  well  mayst  hate  — 
That  thou  shouldst  find  me  hanging  o'er  thee  thus. 
,        She  wakes.    Alas  !  —  [Retreating. 

Paris,   [looking    about   her  vacantly  —  then    recollecting 
herself.']  How  came  I  thus  ?    Ah  me  !   [Rises. 
What!  thoxi? 

Zoe.  [sloicly  and  gravely. 
And  to  abide,  etc.  etc. 

The  advantage  of  this  reading  would  be  that  it  marks  the  brevity 
of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  Sc.  II.  The  objec- 
tions to  it  are,  1st:  The  shrieks  of  Parisina,  in  that  Scene,  must 
have  brought  assistance  to  her ;  so  that  she  would  not  lie  senseless 
till  Zoese  entered.  2dly:  If  so  lying,  the  Jailer,  who  admits  Zoese, 
would  observe  her  situation. 

6. — P.  63.  —  I  eocjnre  —  ]  This  is  full  rythm  :  it  is  pronounced 
slowly,  as  a  trisyllable.  The  hemistich  might  read  however,  and 
without  much  diminution  of  force :  ''  I  expire  now  —  gladly  ",  or, 
"  I  expire  —  thus  —  gladly  ",  or  again,  with  a  change  of  sense :  "  I 
am  dying  —  gladly".  But  that  in  the  text  is  the  true  and  natural 
expression. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  presuming  the  legitimacy  of  Ugo,  I  have  been  led  astray  by 
fiction.  In  liis  44th  novel,  Bandello  makes  the  Signora  Bianca  da 
Este,  consort  of  the  Signor  Amerigo  Sanseverino,  relate  the  partic- 
ulars of  so  fearful  a  tragedy.  And  this  lady  commences  by  naming 
herself  the  grandchild  of  Niccolo  III.  As  in  the  main  parts  of  the 
story,  as  well  as  in  certain  details  of  contemporary  history,  or 
allusive  thereto,  the  narrator  agrees  with  the  historians,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  she  should  have  made  Ugo  the  oldest  legiti- 
mate son  of  Xiccolo.  She  does  this  more  than  once,  and  with 
intentional  contradiction  of  the  historical  assertion  that  he  was  one 
of  Niceolo's  numerous  natural  children.  In  the  commencement, 
after  asserting  that  Niccolo  was  himself  illegitimate,  but  through 
the  favor  of  the  Venetians,  Florentines  and  Bolognese,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  Signory,  banishing  the  rightful  lord,  Azzo 
IT.,  his   cousin,  to   Candia,*  she   proceeds:    "  Prese   poi   egli   per 

*  The  line  of  succession  of  the  Marquises  of  Este  is  perplexing  to  follow, 
because  of  the  illegitimacy  of  so  very  many  of  them,  and  the  frequent  changes 
(partly  thence  arising,  partly  caused  by  the  usuriiation  or  the  preferred  succession 
of  brothers)  which  make  the  line  diverge  again  and  again,  so  that  even  the  collateral 
branch  tralineates.  If  the  Axzo  above,  who  never  had  the  fortune  to  reign,  is 
entitled  to  be  numbered,  his  name  should  read  Azzo  X,  there  ha-ving  been  nine 
before  him  of  that  designation,  direct  rulers  or  associated  in  the  Signory  of  Fer- 
rara.  So  far  as  I  can  disentangle  the  genealogy,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  elucidation 
of  the  text,  to  show  how  Nicholas  III.  came  to  his  petty  sovereignty,  and  the  le- 
gitimate line  of  princes  was  made  to  end  in  banished  Azzo, 

The  House  of  Este,  from  whose  stem  proceeds  the  ducal  race  of  Brunswick, 
and  consequently  the  present  royal  family  of  England,  commence  their  Une, 
as  sovereigns,  with  Alberto  Azzo  II.,  Marquis  of  Italy,  Count  of  the  Luni- 
giana,  Loi'd  of  Este,  Rovigo,  etc.,  who  died  in  1097,  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
Passing  the  list  of  his  insignificant  successors  for  nearly  two  centuries,  we  come 
to  the  reign  of  Obizzo  II.  in  1264.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  two 
facts :  1.  the  ruling  Marquis  names  as  his  successor  or  successors  whom  of  hia 
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moglie  la  Signora  Gigliuola,  figliuola  del  Signer  Francesco  Giovine 

house  he  will,  and,  2.  the  people  have  a  voice  in  confirming  them.  Thus  of  this 
Obizzo  II.  we  are  told  by  Muratori :  Atul  although  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old, 
nevertheless  the  People  of  Ferrara  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  the  dominion  of 
their  city  and  district.  For,  when  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Marquis  teas  over, 
all  the  citizens  and  strangei's  [note  this]  being  called  toget/ier  in  the  Square,  the 
Marquis  Obizzo  II.  loas  pronouncedby  accUimation  Lord  of  Ferrara,  he  and  after 
him  hUHeir.  Antichita  £'5Ze?i.w" (Modena,  in  fol.  1740):  P.  II.  Cap.  2.  adinit.  In 
1282,  the  Paduans  threatening  war,  Obizzo  confers  inter  vivoH  on  his  son  Fr.4:n'- 
CESCO,  freed  of  his  filial  allegiance  (  "  emancipato,"  )  the  lands  of  Este,  etc.  ( >)  In 
1293  Obizzo  dies,  and  by  his  wiU  makes  all  his  sons,  Azzo  (VIII.),  Aldrovandino 
(II.)  and  Francesco,  joint  heritors  of  all  his  estates,  dominions,  aivd  honors,  {ib. 
p.  39.)  The  Council  general  of  Modena  elects  for  its  perpetual  lord  Azzo  Till. 
Marchese  dEste  e  dAncoim.  In  various  instruments,  Francesco  is  named  along 
with  his  brothers,  e.  g.,  "Lega  fra  i  Marcheu  Estensi  Azzo  VIII.  e  Francesco, 
ttc."  (title  of  document).  And  the  words  follow,  in  the  instrument  itself  : 
.  .  "  Procuratores  Magniflci  viri  D.  Franclsci  eadem  gratia  Estensis  et  Ancho- 
nitani  MarcJiionis  [Mai-chese  d'Este  e  d'Ancona,  as  Azzo  above],  Fratris  ejusdem 
D.  Adonis,  etc."  {ib.  p.  60.)  This  Azzo  dj-ing,  1308,  appoints  his  universal  heir 
Folco,  legitimate  son  of  Fresco  his  bastard  son.  The  author  of  the  Cronica  Es- 
lense  asserts  that  Azzo,  bemg  reconciled  to  his  brothers,  made  a  new  wiU  in  which 
he  named  as  his  heirs  those  brothers  ;  but  Muratori  says,  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  authentic  writing  of  tliis  other  disposition,  nor  was  any  seen,  250  years  be- 
fore his  time,  by  Pellegrino  Prisciano  ;  and  that  it  appears  contrary  to  fact,  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  said  Fresco,  as  paternal  guardian  of  Folco,  succeeded  icith 
the  aid  of  the  Bolognese.  (p.  68.)  I  do  not  see  that  this  proves  it,  and  the  clause 
I  italicize  would  tend  to  confirm  the  contrary.  The  will  may  have  been  destroyed. 
At  aU  events,  it  is  noticeable  for  my  purpose,  what  stress  is  put  upon  the  testa- 
ment of  the  ruUng  prince  as  conferring  the  right  of  succession.  Observe  too 
what  follows.  The  legitimate  princes  appeal  to  Clement  V.  Pope,  and  he  sup- 
ports tJieir  claim.  The  jieople  of  Ferrara,  repenting  of  having  accepted  Fresco 
as  their  ruler,  and  desiring  the  government  of  legitinuite  Princes,  revolt,  and 
with  such  earnestness  that  Fresco  came  near  j-ielding.  But  he  obtains  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Venetians.  Then  tlie  Papal,  army  enters  Ferrara  amid  the  jubilant 
acclaim  of  t/ie  people  and  to  shouts  of  Live  tJie  Marquis  Francesco :  (p.  69.) 
Here  we  see  Francesco  (obsers'e  thi-s,   for  he  is  the  Uncal  ancestor  of  the  Azzo 


(a)    Nercpe    distioguenduB    erat    Marchionatus,  feudam    Regale,    ab    allcdiali  dim  terra,   qnalis    erat 
LEIBN.  Scrip.    Bruntv.  (Hanov.  fol.  I71C.) /ii(r<><{.  in  T.  II.  p.    7. 
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da  Carrara,  cbo  in  quel  tempi  signoreggiava  Padova.     Da  questa 

of  the  text)  having  both  the  Papal  sanction  and  the  popular  acclaim,  of 
which  two  ratifications  Muratori  will  be  found  to  make  so  much*  for  Nic- 
colo  III.  who  exchided  Az.w.  In  1313,  this  Francesco  was  treacherously  slain 
by  the  soldiers  of  Dalmazio  Signor  of  Bagnolo,  Yicar  of  the  Card,  di  Pelagrua. 
His  possessions  were  restored  to  his  sons,  Bertoldo  and  Azzo.  Now  we  have  living 
Azto  and  Bertoldo,  sons  of  Francesco ;  and  Rinaldo,  Obizzo,  and  Xiccolo,  sons  of 
Aldrovandino.  This  Azzo,  son  of  Francesco  I.,  is  called  Azzo  IX.  The  peojile 
(  note  again ! )  pronounce  bij  acclamation  the  Marquises  Rinaldo  and  Obizzo  sons 
of  Aldrovandino,  and  Azzo  son  of  the  Marquis  Francesco  their  lords,  (p.  72.)  Then 
arrive  in  Ferrara  Niccolo,  third  son  of  Aldrovandino,  and  Bertoldo  the  other  son 
of  Francesco,  and  they  too  had  their  part  in  the  Signor//,  though,  the  Mar. 
EinaMo,  as  being  first-born,  was  considered  principal  in  the  government.  (  ib.  ) 
Aldrovandino  remains  in  the  background,  for  reasons  given  by  the  historian. 
Pope  John  XXII.  fulminates  excommimication  against  the  Ferrarese  and  places 
their  city  under  interdict.  (  p.  73.  )  In  1318  died  in  Ferrara  the  Mar.  Azzo,  leaving 
no  offspring, — as  shown  by  his  testament,  in  which  he  appoints  his  universal 
heir  his  brother  the  Mar.  Bertoldo,  (  ib. ) ;  who  thus  becomes  sole  successor  to  the 
rights  of  Franceaco  I.  Remember  the  importance  ( as  above  shown )  attached  to 
a  will  under  the  circumstances.  This  Bertoldo  ill  1323  has  a  son  bom  to  him 
called  Francesco  (  Franc.  II. )  In  1.329,  a  buU  of  P.  John  XXII.  releases  the  Marr. 
Rinaldo  IV.,  Obizzo  III.,  and  Niccolo,  sons  of  Aldrovandino,  deceased  in  1-320, 
from  the  Papal  censure  and  concedes  to  them  the  Vicariate  of  Ferrara.  (  This 
was  the  whole  object  of  Papal  interference,  to  obtain  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Princes  an  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  to  Rome. )  In  this  and  other  buUs, 
Muratori  remarks,  the  name  of  Bertoldo  is  not  mentioned.  Rinaldo  dies,  1335 ; 
Bertoldo,  1-343 ;  Niccolo,  1-344.  Obizzo  die.^,  1352.  Now  this  Obizzo,  third  of  the 
name,  was  a  bastard  son  of  the  second  Obizzo,  whose  father  was  illegitimate,  and  he 
had  eleven  bastards  by  the  beautiful  Lippa  degli  Ariosti  of  Bologna.  Just  before 
her  death,  to  satisfy  conscie.nce  ( as  Muratori  unphilosophically  supposes  )  and  to 
legitimate  his  children,  but  more  probably  moved  by  her  entreaties,  he  had 
himself  mamed  to  her,  this  partner  of  perhaps  a  twenty  years'  concubinage.  Up 
to  this  time,  says  the  historian,  Francesco  had  nourished  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
the  Signory  of  Ferrara  aiul  the  other  States  of  ihe  House  of  Evte,  but,  seeing  the 
marriage  take  place  and  the  bull  arrive  of  P.  Clement  II.  in  ichich  the  sole  sons 
of  Mar.  Obizzo  were  called  to  the  Vicariate  of  Feri-ara,  from  that  time  forward  he 
ceased  to  smile,  meditating  wliat  lie  subsequently  put  into  effect  a  feio  days  after 
the  death  of  the  Mar.  Obizzo.  (  Cap.  V.  p.  118. )  In  fact,  Francesco  combined 
with  Rinaldo,  son  of  the  deceased  Niccolo.    But  without  efEcct.    In  1358  peace 
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egli  ebbe  uu  bellissimo  figliuolo  sensa  piu,  die  Ugo  Coute  di  Rovigo 

Avas  made  between  the  brothers,  and  Frarice^sco,  included  in  the  treaty,  received 
back  his  confiscated  possessions.  But  he  never  afterward  saw  Ferrara  (  p.  127.  ) 
Aldrovandino  III.  dies  in  1361.  And  thereupon  his  brother  Niccolo  II.  takes  the 
reins  of  govemment  to  the  exclusion  of  Aldrovandino"  s  son  Obizzo  IV.  The  lat- 
ter however,  and  Niccolo's  brother  Alberto,  appear  to  have  a  nominal  share  in  the 
government,  for  we  find  then-  names  combined  in  sundrj-  instruments  of  the  time ; 
but  the  uncles  always  take  precedence,  and  Niccolo,  the  actual  ruler,  is  named 
first.  Thus  in  1376  the  Archbishop  of  Eavenna,  unable  to  defend  a  portion  of  his 
territory,  conveys  it  for  a  stipulated  annual  sum,  not  to  Obizzo,  but  to  Obizzo  and 
his  uncles,  making  the  transfer  in  this  wise :  " .  .  la  Terra  di  Lugo  e  la  VUla  di  S. 
Potito  a  i  Marches!  Niccolo  ed  Alberto  e  ad  Obizzo  loro  Nipote,  figliuolo  del  fu 
Aldrovandino  Marchese  e  a  /  loro  figliuoli  e  eredi.^''  Here  the  reversion  is  to  the 
sons  and  heirs  of  all  three  !  certainly  a  curious  instance  of  the  looseness,  in  those 
da^s,  and  the  chance  of  compUcation  therein  involved,  of  the  rights  of  succession 
in  the  House  of  Este.  The  Marquis  Francesco  dies  in  1384,  lea\-ing  a  son  by  the 
name  of  Azzo.  And  this,  the  tenth  Marquis  of  that  name,  is  the  unhappy  prince 
whom  Parisina  speaks  of  in  the  play.  In  1388,  Niccolo  II.  dies,  and  Alberto  suc- 
ceeds. Thus  again  the  claims  of  Obizzo  are  set  aside.  In  1398,  Alberto  dies,  and 
.solemnh-  makes  over  the  succession  to  his  own  son,  Niccolo  III.  Niccolo  was  but 
nine  years  old  when  recognized  as  Lord  of  Ferrara,  ha^-ing  to  back  him  the  aid 
of  powerful  neighbors,  to  whom  his  father,  either  politic  himself,  or  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  sagacious  ministers,  had  on  his  deathbed  commended  him.  To  his 
support,  wTites  Muratori,  arrived  from  Venice,  Florence,  Bologna  ami  Mantua, 
various  squadrons  of  soldiers.  Such  precautions  icere  taken,  because  it  teas 
already  foreseen,  that  Azzo  Maj-quis,  son  of  the  heretofore  mentioned  Francesco 
Marquis  of  Este,  not  unlike  his  fatJier,  icould  /lave  made  attempts  to  wrest  by 
■usurpation  the  Signory  of  Fenxira  from  the  Jfarqtds  Niccolo,  although  this 
latter,  both  by  the  bulls  of  the  Pope  ( repeated  again  in  1394  )  ami  by  the  election 
of  the  People,  was  the  legitimate  possessor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  said  Azzo, 
deprived  of  title  to  lay  claim  to  that  dominion.  (  u.  s.  p.  159.  )  Azzo  has  recourse 
to  arms.  In  1395,  a  proposition  was  made  to  certain  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara, 
and  accepted  by  them,  to  t'\ke  Az\o  off.  But  the  pretended  assassins,  men  of 
i-ank,  substiti^ted,  for  the  promised  victim,  a  poor  devil  of  a  servant,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  resemble  him  in  visage  and  whom  they  dresse<l  up  in  Azzo's 
clothes.  C'ro7i.  Nov.  Jac.  de  Delay  to.  (  Per.  Ital.  Fcrip.  xviii.  coll.  919,  20. ) 
Finall}',  after  a  petty  battle,  Azzo  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Faenza, 
and  being  delivered  to  the  Venetian  government,  was  confined,  as  above  said,  in 
Candia,  ( ib.  959.)    See  final  subnote,  p.  76. 
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fu  chiamato."  And  at  the  close,  after  reciting  the  death  of  the 
lovers  and  their  burial  in  San  Francesco,  she  says :  "Hora,  veg- 
gendosi  il  Marchese  senza  rnoglie  e  senza  figliuoli  legitimi,  si 
marito  la  terza  volta,  e  prese  per  moglie  la  Siga.  Ricciarda,  figliuola 
del  Marchese  di  Saluzzo ;  de  la  quale  nacquero  il  Duca  Hercole, 
padre  del  Duca  Alfonso,  ed  altresi  il  Sign.  Sigismondo  da  Este  mio 
padre.  lo  so.  che  sono  alcuni  che  hanno  openione,  che  lo  sfortunato 
Cimte  non  fosse  figUuolo  dela  prima  moglie  del  Marchese  Niccolo,* 
ma  che  fosse  il  primo  figUuol  bastardo  che  havesse  ;  ma  essi  forte 
s'ingannano,  perche  fu  legitime,  ed  era  Conte  di  Hovigo,  come 
piu  volte  ho  sentito  dire  a  la  buona  memoria  del  Signor  mio  Padre." 
This  is  very  positive,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  wliat  motive  there 
could  be  in  altering  the  facts,  when  the  legituuacy  of  Ugo  would 
rather,  by  reason  of  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  add  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crime,  a  bastard's  virtue  being  always  looked  upon  with 
suspiciou,  —  otherwise,  not  so  much  being  expected  of  him,  —  I 
can  only  suppose  the  memory  of  the  narrator  to  have  been  at  fault. 
Yet,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  name  and  rank  of  his  mother 
being  given  ?  If  such  a  story  really  was  told,  Bandeilo  may  him- 
self through  fault  of  memory  or  through  indifference  to  facts,  have 
slightly,  yet  materially,  distorted  some  of  its  details.f     Still,  with 

*  ^Ticholas  was  espoused  to  Gigliola,  daughter  of  Francesco  II.  of  Padua,  in 
1397,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth  year,  she  being  about  fifteen.  (  De- 
layio  u.  s.  )  Supposing  that  he  had  a  son  by  her  eight  years  afterward,  the 
period  would  be  1405.  If  we  add  to  this  twenty  years,  the  age  assigned  to  Ugo, 
we  have  1425,  tlie  epoch  of  the  tragedy.  Thus  there  is  no  discordance  in  the 
date  to  give  unlikelihood  to  the  assertion  in  BandeUo,  who  adds  that  the 
mother  died  soon  after  giving  him  birth.  Ugo  was  bom  in  1405.  Aclclit.  anon, 
annal.  r!  I.  S.  xv.  536. 

+  "Ultimamente  la  S.  Bianca  ne  recito  una,  che  a  me  parve,  per  gU  accidenti 
suoi,  molto  notabile.  H  perche  io.  che  presente  vi  era,  havendola  ben  notata,  la 
scrissi,  e  la  coUocai  con  I'altre  mie."  II  Bcmdello  al  Conte  B.  Caatiglione.  Nov. 
P.  I.  p.  289,  ed.  di  Londra.  4to.  1740. 

The  personage  to  whom  he  \\Tites  this,  in  a  brief  and  graceful  proem  and  dedi- 
cation, was  the  illustrious  Baldassar  Ca.sti.glione,  the  poet  and  ambassador,   the 
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even  this  presumption,  and  all  allowance  made  for  the  license  of  a 
novelist,  the  ascription,  deliberate  and  circumstantiated,  of  legiti- 
macy to  Ugo,  if  there  were  no  grounds  for  it,  in  tradition  or  other- 
wise, appears  a  singular  freak  of  the  imagination  or  perversion  of 
judgment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  Sigismondo,  the  second 
of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Xiccolo  by  Ricciarda,  was  not  born  till 
seven  or  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Ugo,*  he  yet  must  have  been 
fully  informed  of  all  the  particulars  ;  and  it  is  his  daughter  who  is 
made  to  declare  that  iJiose  luho  believe  that  Ugo  vjas  not  horn  in  vjedlock 
are  greatly  deceived,  for  slie  had  often  heard  her  father  say  he  wa-s 
legitimate  and  ivas  Count  of  Rovigo.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that 
to  Nicholas  III.,  who  had  so  numerous  a  family  of  bastards,  are 
assigned  no  children  by  either  Gigliola  or  Parisiua.     The  same  year 

beloved  and  honored  of  Popes  and  Prince?,  the  author  of  the  "golden  book"  of 
the  Courtier.  How  can  we  suppose,  that,  to  such  a  man  and  such  a  writer, 
Bandello  would  send,  in  return  for  one  of  his  fastidious  compositions  (a),  what  he 
himself  knew  to  be  a  jumble  of  truth  and  falsehood  ? 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  event  of  the  tragedy  that  Bandello, 
flying  from  his  native  territory  ( the  Milanese  )  where  the  battle  of  Pa\-ia  had 
made  the  Spaniards  masters,  took  refuge,  after  various  wandering,  in  France. 
Here  he  became  Bishop  ad  inter ira  of  Agen,  in  1550,  and  died  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city  about  eleven  years  afterward.  As  he  was  bom  toward  the  end  of  the 
preceding  centurj-,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  old  when  present,  as  he  says,  at  the  recital  of  the  Lady  Blanche's  storj', 
and,  as  CastigUone  died  in  1529,  he  must  have  written  it  down  >^ithin  a  very  few 
years  after  he  had  heard  it.  So  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  slighter  errors, 
the  chief  and  important  discrepancy  from  historical  accounts,  namely  in  the  birth 
of  Ugo,  remains,  as  implied  above,  not  easily  explainable. 

*  In  1433,  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  returning,  after  recei\Tng  the  Roman  crown, 
to  Germany,  arrived  at  Ferrara.  There  he  created  "  Cavalieri  cinque  figliuoli 
del  medesimo  Principe  [Nice.  III.],  cio6  Lio?ieUo,  Borao,  e  Fok-o  non  legittimi, 
ed  Ercole  e  Sigismoiido  fanciuUi  legittimi ;  1" ultimo  de'  quali  fu  anche  tenuto  da 
loi  al  sacro  forte."    Atiiich.  E<it.  II.  p.  196.     Ercole  was  bom  1431. 

(«)  .  .  "  baTendomi  Toi  mandata  quellj  vostra  bellissima  EI<-gia,  ehe  io  alruna  coeetta  Je  le  mie  v\ 
Jebbia  mandarr,  noD  per  scambin,  ec."     u.  t. 
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ia  which  he  married  Ricciarda,  1429,  he  obtained  from  the  Pope 
( Martin  V. )  the  legitimation  of  Lionello. 

However,  the  accuracy  of  Bandello  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  tragedy,  and,  as  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  privilejye  of  a 
dramatist  in  certain  other  points,  as  in  the  consanguinity  of  Zoese, 
and  in  making  Parisina  to  die  by  poison,  and  the  execution  of  Ugo  to 
follow  immediately  the  condemnation,  it  cannot  be  thought  material 
that  I  should  have  made  Lionello  ( the  immediate  successor  of  Nic- 
colo)  the  oldest  of  his  illegitimate  sons,  and  by  Stella,*  who  in 
Frizzi's  history  is  said  to  be  represented  as  the  motlier  of  Ugo, 
Had  I  been  certain  that  there  is  no  historical  warrant  for  what  is 
maintained  by  the  novehst,  I  should  probably  not  have  made  Ugo 
a  legitimate  son  of  Xiccolo,  who  appears  to  have  had  but  two  male 
children  that  were  born  in  wedlock.  But  the  plot  of  the  tragedy 
was  formed  years  ago  ( probably  soon  after  reading  the  tale  in  1840 ); 
and  it  was  only  when  the  work  was  fairly  under  way,  ( 1861, )  that 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  consult  any  particular  history  of  Ferrara. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  either  Frizzi  ( cited  by 
Byron  in  the  notes  to  his  Parisina )  or  Sardi  ( therein  named ),  but 
I  have  searched  the  volumes  of  Muratori,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extracts. 

The  old  annalist  of  the  family  of  Este,  Joannes  Ferrariensis, 
{ap.  MuRAT.  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptor.  Tom.  xx.)  enumerates  seventeen 
children  of  Niccolo,  male  and  female.  He  gives  the  additional  name 
of  Aldrovandino  to  Ugo,  whose  decease  he  simply  chronicles,  as  if 
it  was  an  ordinary  death :  "  Ugone  Aldrovandino  mortuo  "  ( il.  453.) 
His  annals  were  written  in  the  principality  of  the  first  Duke  ( Borso), 

*  "II  primo  de  i  figliuoli  bastardi  fu  Leonello,  che  d'lina  giovane  bellishna 
(  che  Stella  era  nomata  )  nacque.  E  questo  successe  al  padre  ne  la  Signoria  de  la 
CittA  di  Ferrara.  II  secondo  fu  11  famoso  Borso,  generate  in  una  gentildonna 
Senese,  de  la  nobile  e  antica  casa  de  i  Tolomei ;  11  quale  di  Marchese  fu  da  Paolo 
II.  sommo  Pontefice  creato  Duca  di  Ferrara,  e  da  Federico  d" Austria  Imperadore 
fatto  Duca  di  Modena  e  di  E,eggio."    B.VND.  Nov.  xliv. 

Vol.  II.— 4 
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to  whom  he  addresses  them,  and  out  of  reverence  to  whom  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  suppressed  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence. 

From  the  "Diario  Ferrarese"  {DL  autori  incerti)  —  ap.  Murat. 
ib.  xxiv.  I  learn  that  Xiccolo  espoused  Parisina  in  1418.  As  the 
tragedy  occurred  in  1425,  she  had  therefore  been  married  to  him 
seven  years  at  the  time  of  that  atrocious  crime,  or  at  least  of  its 
discovery  and  punishment.  —  Borso,  it  says,  "was  the  son  of  Stella : — 
"  Eodem  MUlesimo  —  Adi  xi  di  Lujo,  moritte  Madonna  Stella  da 
I'Assasino,  Madre  di  Mcsser  Borso,*  che  fu  poi  Duca,  ed  era  stata 
a  posta  de  lo  Illustrissimo  Marchexe  Niccolo  da  Este,  e  fu  sepolta 
a  S°  Francesco  con  grande  onore."  184. 

"  MCCCCSXV.  Del  mese  di  Marcio.  Uno  Luni  a  hore  xviiii  fu 
tajata  la  testa  a  Ugo  Figliolo  de  lo  lllustre  Marchexe  Niccolo  da  Este, 
e  a  Madonna  Parexina,  che  era  Madrigna  di  dicto  Ugo;  e  questo 
perche  lui  avea  uxado  carnalmente  con  lei ;  ed  insieme  fu  decapi- 
tado  uno  Aldrovandino  di  Raugoni  da  Modena  famio  del  dicto 
Signore,  per  essere  stato  casone  di  questo  male;  e  furono  morti 
in  Castel  Vecchio  in  la  Torre  Marchexana,  e  la  nocte  furono  por- 
tati  suso  una  caretta  a  Sto  Francesco;  e  ivi  furono  sepulti." 
Id.  ib.  184,  5. 

Neither  of  these  Chronicles,  it  will  be  seen,  (the  first,  for  obvious 
reasons,)  speaks  of  Ugo  as  illegitimate,  but  the  Cron.  di  Bologna  and 
the  Memoriale  Histor.  Matt,  de  Griffonihus  ( R.  I.  S.  xviii )  both  do. 

"  In  esso  anno  1425,  passata  la  raeta  di  Marzo  occorse  un  funesto 
accidente  al  Marchese  Niccolo.  Infomiato  egli  da  una  mal'  accorta 
damigella,  che  passava  disonesto  commerzio  fra  Parisina  de'  Mala- 
testi  sua  moglie,  c  Ugo  suo  figUuolo  bastardo,  e  chiaritosene  con  gli 
occhi  proprj,  li  fece  preudere  amendue,  e  formato  il  processo,  ne 

*  It  will  have  been  seen  (  subnote  *,  p.  73  )  that  the  Lombard  novelist  makes 
liim  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  noble  lady  of  Siena.  As  in  the  case  of  Ugo  and  of 
Lionello,  what  gromids  he  had  for  misrepresenting  historj'  in  this  particular,  while 
borrowing  from  it  other  details  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  the  color  of  verity 
to  his  narration,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  and  perhaps  none  exist. 
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Bcgui  la  condanna,  per  cui  fii  loro  levato  il  capo  dal  busto.  La  me- 
dcsima  pona  tocco  ad  Aldrovandino  Rangoue,  e  a  due  damigolle, 
coniplici  del  misfatto.  Delia  lor  morte  fu  incredibilraente  afflitto  il 
popolo  di  Ferrara,  perche  amava  forte  il  suddetto  Ugo,  giovane  di 
vent'  anni,  di  rara  belta  e  prodezza.  Maggiore  nondimeuo  fu  di 
gran  lunga  la  doglia,  che  svaporato  il  bollore  della  collera  ue  soflri 
poscia  il  Marehese,  troppo  tardi  pentito  della  precipitosa  giustizia ; 
di  modo  clie  per  molti  mesi  iion  seppe  ammettere  conforto  o  conso- 
lazione  alcuna."     Antkhit-i  Estensi.  P.  Ila.  Cap.  vii.  p.  191. 

The  antiquarian  ( ib.  cap.  viii. )  calls  Lionello  the  eldest  of  Nic- 
colo's  sons.  He  characterizes  him  as  a  prince  of  consummate  piety 
and  amiability,  p.  202.  Borso  is  lauded  as  endowed  with  rare  pru- 
dence, of  tried  humanity,  and  possessed  of  other  incomparable  gifts,  ib. 
Cap.  ix.  p.  207.  Eulogies  which,  as  they  are  founded  on  the  char- 
acterization of  the  old  annaHsts,  and  other  inconsiderable  historians 
of  the  period,  who  endow  even  Nicholas  III.  with  every  princely 
virtue,  must  be  accepted,  like  all  contemporaneous  judgment,  with 
caution.  Of  Nicholas  indeed  and  his  last  act,  Muratori  thus  speaks : 
....  "ceased  to  exist  Nicholas  III.,  Marquis  of  Este.  a  prince 
magnificent  and  just,  of  fine  aspect,  of  agreeable  manners,  of  vigor- 
ous constitution,  of  rare  prudence,  and  adorned  with  other  signal 
virtues,  among  Avhich  nevertheless  was  wanting  continence ;  for  he 
left  behind  him  not  a  few  bastards,  whom  moreover  in  the  succes- 
sion of  his  States  he  preferred  to  Hercules  and  to  Sigismund  who 
were  legitimate.  He  had  time  to  make  a  will  .  .  and  in  this  de- 
clared inheritor  of  those  States  Lionel,  his  bastard,  though  legiti- 
mated, son ;  for  he  did  not  deem  fitted  for  such  a  burden,  and 
surely  in  times  so  full  of  discord  and  danger,  Hercules,  although 
the  first  of  his  legitimate  sons,  born  to  him  by  Ricciarda  da  Saluzzo, 
but  who  at  that  time  had  scarcely  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age." 
ib.  p.  201.  Yet  Nicholas  himself  had  been  set  over  the  same  States 
when  he  had  scarcely  passed  his  ninth  year.  The  epithet  of  just 
appears  hardly  then  to  be  applicable.     Apart  from  which  particular, 
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it  is  to  be  observed  that  Muratori  wrote  uader  tlie  auspices  of  Fran- 
cis III.,  Duke  of  Modeiia  and  Marquis  of  Este,  to  whom  he  was 
librarian,  and  the  same  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  his  irapartialit)'- 
as  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  that  of  Gralluzzi,  the  historian  of  the 
Granducal  House  of  Medici.*  In  the  historical  passage  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to  as  appended  to  Byron's  Parisina,  we  are  told  that 
this  "  Principe  .  .  giusto  .  .  di  dolce  maniere  .  .  di  rara  prudenza, 
e  d'altri  insigni  virtu  ornato  "  completed  his  Castle  tragedy,  like  a 
king  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Pharaoh  of  Herodotus,  by  order- 
ing to  be  put  to  death  every  woman  in  Ferrara  who  was  known  to 
have  violated  her  marriage  bed ;  a  despicable  act  as  well  as  atro- 
cious, and  which  probably  was  done  quite  as  much  to  make  his 
precipitous  punishment  of  his  own  wife  and  own  son  appear  the 
result  of  an  immeasurable  detestation  of  the  crime  itself,  as  in  the 
passionate  impulse  of  outraged  honor  and  offended  self-love.  It  was 
certainly,  this  general  slaughter  of  the  non-innocents,  a  curious  action 
on  the  part  of  a  wholesale  adulterer,  one  whose  offences  against  con- 
jugal fidelity  were  so  notorious,  that  it  could  be  said  of  him  ( however 

*  Again,  though  an  admirable  annahst  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  philosophical  acumen,  nor  indeed  to  have 
liad  a  desire  to  fathom  the  motives  of  action  or  to  analyze  on  general  and  moral 
grounds  the  characters  of  his  personages.  He  commits,  too,  great  oversights 
when  venturing  upon  political  judgment.  For  example,  the  really  irregular  suc- 
cession of  Niccolo  III.  he  justifies,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  bulls  of  the  Pope,  confirmatory  of  the  will  of  the  bastard  Alberto,  who, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  had  any  right  to  bequeath  what  was  not  exclu- 
sively, even  if  it  was  in  any  wise  properly,  his  ovm  ;  yet  precisely  the  same  sanc- 
tion, popular  acclaim  and  acceptation  and  the  Pontifical  edicts,  establishes,  through 
liis  own  historical  evidence,  the  real  lineal  claim  of  Francesco  I.,  one  of  the  joint 
heirs  of  Obizzo  II.,  and  of  Francesco's  son  Bertoldo,  who,  acquiring  by  the  will  of 
his  brother  Azzo  all  the  latter's  rights,  combined  thus  in  his  own  son,  Francesco 
II.,  the  separate  rights  of  both  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House  of  Este,  and 
so  made  the  true  and  legitimate  representative  of  its  princes,  dating  from  Alberto- 
Azzo  II.,  the  imprisoned  and  exiled  Azzo,  who  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out any  claim  wh.atcver  to  the  marquisatc. 
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in  a  novel  and  jocosely )  "  tanta  turba  di  figliuoli  bastardi  gli  nacque 
Che  haverebbe  fatto  di  loro  un'  essereito.  E  per  questo  su  il  Fer- 
rarese  ancora  si  costuma  di  dire,  dietro  al  fiume  del  P.^,  trecento 
figliuoli  del  Marchese  Niceolo  hanuo  tirato  I'altana  de  le  navi." 


SONNET 

PRELIMINARY    TO    UBERTO 


Isle  where  my  lady  dweUeth  !  where  the  hiUs 
Are  green  forever  with  the  fadeless  pine, 
Thy  aspect,  lovelier  by  the  distance,  fills 
My  soul  with  longing,  making  me  repine 

At  the  hard  measure  of  a  fate  that  wlUs 
Her  pleasant  dwelling-place  shall  ne'er  be  mine,  — 
Even  while  I  own  it  were  the  worst  of  ills, 
Her  bloom  should  with  my  yellow  leaves  entwine. 

Home  of  Gismonda  !  as  thy  green  hills  fade 
In  the  dim  distance  while  I  sail  from  thee, 

I  am  as  sad  as  if  my  hands  had  laid 
Some  lov'd  one  in  the  tomb  ;  for  such  to  me 

Thou  seem'st,  and  living  every  wood  and  glade, 
With  but  one  soul  to  all,  and  that  is  she. 


September  30,  1859. 
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CHARACTERS 

Mortals 

TJberto  degli  Uberti. 
AxsELMo  Mozzo. 
Ugo  de'  Pazzi. 

GiSMONDA. 

Flora. 

GlOCONDA. 

Immortals 
Michael,  Archangel. 
Lucifer. 
Sammael. 

Chorus  of  Angelic  Spirits  (invisible). 
Cliorus  of  Infernal  Spirits. 


Date  of  the  action :  the  commencement  of  the  \4:th  century. 


TJBERTO 


Act    the    First 

Scene  I.     Interior  of  a  Castle  on  the  Lal-e  of  Coma. 

A  Study,  lighted  solely  by  the  moon,  whose 

rays  stream  through  a  window  at 

the  tipper  end. 

Uberto,  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  on  one  of  the  benches 

in  the  embrasure  of  the  luindow,  looking  out,  at 

the  open  casement,  upon  the  lake. 

Uber.  Even  as  I  gaze,  —  but  not  with  such  a  thought  — 
For  he  was  married  —  not  alone  as  I,  — 
Gaz'd  on  yon  flood,  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
The  younger  Pliny.     Nature  does  not  change ; 
Her  youth  renews  itself;  and  years,  which  mar 
All  that  is  comely  in  man's  physical  form. 
Nor  even  spare  his  soul  —  though  there,  their  work 
Is  slower  —  make  no  visible  change  in  her. 
Still  ojer  the  mountains  rises  the  same  moon ; 
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Still  on  the  water  sparkle  the  same  beams ; 

And  by  them  sleep  the  shadows,  still  the  same  — 

Save  where  the  houses  stand  —  and  them  man  made. 

And  this  must  be.     The  universe,  whose  life 

Is  haply  for  all  time,  can  ne'er  grow  old : 

But  man,  whose  being  is  scant  a  hundred  years, 

Must,  like  her  other  offspring,  brook  decay. 

If  that  decay  were  constant  —  in  all  parts,  — 

If  the  vex'd  spirit  would  wrinkle  like  the  brow, 

And  the  tired  heart  grow  bald,  ere  half  the  sands 

Of  life's  allotted  hour  were  well  run  out,  — 

'T  were  less  to  plain ;  but  that  the  heart,  unworn 

By  its  long  throbbing,  should  beat  youthful  still, 

The  spirit  be  vigorous,  nay,  the  limbs  themselves. 

With  all  the  strength  and  bound  of  their  best  days 

Obey  each  impulse  of  the  fiery  soul. 

And  have  their  grace  and  rounded  beauty  still, 

Yet  the  denuded  head  and  care-worn  face 

Point  to  senescence,  —  that  we  should  love  on. 

When  we  have  lost  the  bloom  that  wakens  love 

He  I'ises  uneasily  and  comes  down  the  scene. 
Gismonda  !  [with  a  soft  accent. 

Men,  more  ag'd  than  I,  have  won 
Maidens  as  young  and  beautiful  as  thou. 
But  then  they  were  of  eminent  rank,  had  fame. 
Or  large  possessions,  or  all  these  combin'd, 
While  I  in  social  place  am  but  thy  peer. 
And  poor  as  thou ;  and  honor,  for  whose  crown 
I  liave  toil'd  for  thirty  years,  men  still  deny  me, 
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Nor  ever  will  yield  perhaps  till  this  sad  heart 

Has  ceas'd  to  beat  for  honor  or  for  love. 

And  better  thus  when  tliou  art  in  the  count, 

For  I  must  be  accepted  for  myself. 

And  thou  dost  not  disdain  me  ;  but  I  deem 

Thy  vanity  alone  is  touch'd :  to  love  — 

Love  such  as  I !  with  this  disfornish'd  crown 

And  faded  cheek !  —     Oh,  that  I  could  put  back 

The  hand  upon  life's  dial  for  ten  short  years  ! 

The  hand  should  stop  the  sooner  for  it ;  and  hfe, 

In  the  duration  which  my  strength  foretells, 

Nay  the  long  hope  of  fame  wherewith  deferr'd 

My  heart  has  sicken' d,  all  should  be  exchanged  — 

For  what  ?     Oh  madness !     Yet  the  torturing  sense. 

Of  what  I  am  and  what  I  cannot  be 

Prompts  desperate  counsel.     Were  the  Devil  to  tempt  me 

In  this  vex'd  hour,  I  might  my  very  soul 

Yield  for  the  heart's  fruition What  is  that  ? 

Lucifer, 

in  the  shape  of  a  man 

tall  and  stately^  appears  in  the  moonlight 

which  floods  the  centre  of  the  scene. 

'T  is  but  the  phantom  conjur'd  by  my  brain : 
My  head  is  wild  with  study,  and  with  what 
Has  well-nigh  murder' d  study,  as  they  both 
Have  kept  me  wakeful ;  and  my  long  unrest 
Has  made  me  feverous.     But  the  shape  comes  on  I 
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A  light  gleams  o'er  its  features,  as  from  fire 

That  burn'd  within,  and  shows  its  eyes  —  how  grand  ! 

And  yet  how  mournful !  and  a  beautiful  smile, 

That  lures  and  yet  repels,  about  the  mouth 

Perfect  as  chisel'd  work.     This  cannot  be 

Wholly  a  dream  ;  I  was  but  now  awake,  — 

'T  is  within  reach,  and  grandly  lifts  its  hand ! 

Who  art  thou  ?  [stepping  hackward. 

Lucif.  Men  assign  me  various  names,  * 

But  none  that  flatter.     Thou  hast  mention'd  one. 

Uher.  The  Devil  ? 

Lucif.  If  thou  wilt.     But  Lucifer 
Is  courtlier  far,  and  will  suit  both  as  well. 

Uher.  Either  I  am  mad,  or This  will  solve  it. 

lights  a  taper.']  Still  ? 

In  human  robes  !  and  hke  a  king  in  mien, 
But  beautiful  as  the  most  cherish' d  forms 
That  I  have  sigh'd  to  model. 

Lucif.  And  so,  well, 
If  I  were  come  to  sit  to  thee.     But  thou 
Art  poet  more  than  artist  —  in  man's  phrase,  — 
And  something  more  than  either.     Doubt'st  thou  yet? 

Uher.  Doubt  what  ?     That  thou  art  more  than  human  ?     Ay, 
Thou  playest  with  my  fancy,  or  thou  art 
But  fancy  all ;  for  I'll  not  so  offend 
Against  that  lordly  port  and  beautiful  form. 
Which  my  mind  worships,  as  to  deem  thou  art 
A  vulgar  cheat.     What  art  thou  ?     Say  ;  and  prove  it. 

Lucif.  Poor  skeptic  !     I  would  touch  thee  ;    but  thy  frame 
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Would  not  endure  my  contact.     Touch  thou  me, 
If  so  thou  darest,  and  see. 

Uberto  attempts  to  touch  him,  and 

his  hand  passes  as  through  ernpty  air  ;  the  figure 

seeming  to  disappear,  and  then,  as  he 

retires,  appearing  again. 

Uher.  It  is  a  dream. 
I  have  seen  mere  shapes  before,  but  none  so  real, 
Sometimes  in  sickness,  sometimes  when  the  brain 
Was  almost  wild  with  long-continued  toil. 
And  yonder  are  the  moon,  the  lake,  the  mountains ; 
Yon  candle  burns ;  I  speak.     Or  I  am  mad, 
Or  this  is  fever's  phrensy.  \^Piits  his  fingers  on  his  ivrist  as 

if  to  mark  the  pulse. 
Lucif.  Noj  thou  art 
But  philosophic,  as  thou  wouldst  say,  and  sham'st 
To  think  as  think  the  vulgar.     Yet  I  come, 
Thou  seest,  without  those  attributes  the  herd 
Of  men  assign  me.     Why  then  count  thy  pulse  ? 
Thou  speak'st,  and  knowest  what ;  yon  candle  burns ; 
The  moon,  the  lake  thou  seest,  and  the  hills : 
Am  I  less  real  ?  or  dost  thou  credit  only 
What  thou  canst  understand  ?     Who  taught  thee  then 
What  makes  the  moon  revolve,  what  gives  the  lake 
Its  properties,  and  the  solid  mountains  theirs, 
Why  flames  yon  candle,  and  why  flames  destroy  ? 
Thou  knowest  not  half  of  what  thou  seest  and  hearest 
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And  why  then  question  me  ?  ■  Or  giv'st  thou  not 
BeHef  unto  thy  soul  as  well  as  sense, 
Because  thou  seest  thy  organs,  not  thy  mind  ? 

Uher.  I  credit  both  ;  I  doubt  but  what  I  see 

And  listen  now  are  my  distemper' d  thoughts. 
I  am  asleep,  and  shall  to-morrow  know  it. 

Ludf.  Know  it  at  once  —  that  thou  art  wide  awake. 
Do  something  that  shall  prove  it.     I  would  bid  thee 
Call  up  thy  servant ;  but  at  this  strange  hour,  " 

Without  known  cause,  't  would  peril  thy  good  name. 
Wilt  add  a  sonnet  to  the  twelve  thou  'st  written 
Already  in  Gismonda's  praise  ?     Thou  startest : 
Is  that  enough  ?     Or  wilt  thou  bathe  thy  brow 
In  yonder  basin  ?     Or  look  —  that  's  better  still  — 
Into  that  mirror  ?  [  Uherto  looJcs. 

See  !  [maliciously. 

thy  head  is  shorn 
Clean  as  a  monk's,  —  or  worse  ;  Gismonda's  eyes 
Will  find  no  lovelock  on  thy  forehead  now. 
Dost  thou  remember,  in  her  father's  grounds, 
When  she  would  point  thee  out  that  landscape  broad 
Thou  thought'st  so  beautiful^  but  wherefrom  thou  turn'dst 
To  gaze  upon  her  profile,  —  which  she  saw, 
And,  seeing,  smil'd,  well-pleas'd,  —  how,  when  the  breeze 
Upon  her  native  hill  had  lifted  up 
The  broad  leaf  of  thy  summer  hat,  and  thou 
Snatch'd  at  it,  fearing  it  would  fall  and  thus 
Remind  her  of  thy  baldness,  —  how,  I  say. 
She  turn'd  aside,  and  thou  didst  love  her  more 
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For  that  she  did  so  ?     By  the  stars  !  with  cause: 

It  had  been  droll,  that  bald  front  so  reveal'd  ! 

Where  Cupid  would  not  find  ten  good-siz'd  hairs 

To  twist  into  a  bowstring,  or  a  fly-trap. 
Uher.  Ah  !  now  I  know  thou  art  the  Devil.     Say  then, 

What  art  thou  come  for  ? 

Lucif.  What  was  now  thy  wish  ? 
Uher.  If  thou  art  he  I  nam'd,  thou  know'st  already. 
Lncif.  Still  skeptical !  still  human  !  —     Thou  art,  then, 

In  love,  as  mortals  say,  with ■ 

Uher.  Name  her  not. 
Lucif.  Even  as  thou  lik'st.     I  say,  thou  hast  made  this  girl 

Thy  paramount  thought.     Thou  livest  now  for  her. 

And  to  live  with  her  wouldst  give  up  thy  soul, 

Or  think'st  thou  wouldst.     Thou  mayst. 

Uher.  I  may  without. 
Lucif.  True ;  't  is  in  nature  maids  are  lightly  won  : 

But  are  they  kept  as  lightly  ?     Seems  she  pleas'd 

With  her  first  conquest,  't  is  that  't  is  the  first : 

She  may  grow  wiser  some  day,  and  remember, 

What  now  she  has  forgot  as  well  as  thou. 

Her  father  was  scarce  older. 

Uher.  I  have  not. 
Lucif.  Not  since  thou  wast  her  lover ;  but,  at  first 

Hadst  thou  remember'd,  wouldst  thou  so  have  fed 

Thine  eyes  upon  her  beauty  ?     Thou  mayst  win  her, 

I  grant,  without  surrendering  up  thy  soul ; 

By  the  mere  flattery  of  thy  over  love 

Mayst  win  her.     Thousands  are  so  won.     Wouldst  thou, 
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With  thy  exacting  spirit,  be  so  content  ? 
Uher.  No,  I  woo  not  her  vanity. 

Lucif.  Because 
Thyself  art  vain  and  must  have  heart  for  heart. 
Save  thou  canst  put  the  shadow  on  the  dial, 
Thou  spak'st  of,  back  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
Thou  wooest  in  vain.     She  may  esteem,  revere, 
Admire,  since  thou  art  wise  in  human  lore, 
A  man  so  old  as  thou  ;  but  ask  not  love.  4. 

Lift  but  thy  hat,  her  dream,  if  she  have  one, 
Will  seem  a  jest.     But  I  can  make  it  sad 
As  that  enwraps  thy  senses. 

Uher.  By  what  means  ? 
Lucif.  By  putting  back  a  dozen  years  or  more 

The  shadow  on  the  dial  of  thy  age. 
Uher.  And  at  what  cost  ? 

Lucif.  Thyself  hast  said. 

Uher.  My  soul  ? 
What  wouldst  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Lucif.  Not  roast  it.     That 

Would  scarce  amuse  me.     But •     Canst  thou  believe 

The  Devil  can  speak  the  truth  ? 

Uher.  Ay,  men,  that  are 
Not  over  scrupulous  else,  may,  from  mere  pride. 
Or  when  it  suits  their  interest,  do  so. 

Lucif  Well. 
Shouldst  thou  die  now,  invested  with  the  pomp 
Of  what  thou  callest  virtue,  thou  wouldst  rise 
Unto  a  higher  state  of  being  ;  what. 
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And  where,  it  matters  not,  —  T  am  no  more 

In  Heaven's  secrets.     Shouldst  tliou  make  thy  soul 

Over  to  me,  it  will  be  under  me.  — 
Uher.  And  thus  be  diabolical. 

Lucif.  Call  it  so, 

If  the  name  suits  thee.     It  may  well  be  great, 

Being  of  no  common  order,  but  no  more 

In  the  same  quiet  way.     I  can  insure  thee 

Uher.  Nothing  !     Begone,  foul  tempter  !     For  a  crown 

I  would  not  make  myself  the  thing  I  hate, 

Nor  wear  Hell's  livery. 

Lucif.  For  thy  lady's  heart  ? 
Uher.  Not  for  ten  times  her  heart ! 

Lucif.  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 

But  thou  wilt  haply  change  thy  mind.     You  men 

Are  very  apt  to,  when  the  passions  move. 

If  so,  thou  need'st  but  wish,  and  I  am  here. 

Lucifer  vanishes. 

Uher.  [cifter  a  pause. 

Gone  as  he  came.     And  what  a  beautiful  mien  I 
Though  now  I  shudder  as  with  mortal  fear. 
And  feel  to  listen  was  itself  a  sin. 

Help  Heaven  !  were  men  to  hear,  wert  thou,  Gismonda, 
So  pious  in  thy  innocent  faith,  to  hear 
I  have  converse  held  with  Him^  they'd  deem  me  mad, 
And  thou  wouldst  turn  with  horror  from  the  look 
Now  gives  thee  pleasure.     Yet  it  was  for  thee ! 
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For  thee  ?     Help  Heaven  again  !  nor  let  me  cease 
To  know,  this  passion,  whose  exalted  sweet. 
Which  yet  hath  bitterness,  tempts  me  now  to  ill, 
Will  lose  its  heavenly  savor  and  high  zest 
When  I  shall  be  less  virtuous  than  art  thou. 

He  resumes  his  thoughtful  attitude 
in  the  luindow,  and  the 

Scene  closes. 


Scene  II. 

In  a  world  yet  incandescent,  a  portion 

of  the  surface  ivhich  has  congealed  and  forms  the 

shore  as  it  loere  to  an  ocean  of  fire.*" 

Several  Evil  Spirits  standing  on  this  shore, 

and  chanting. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Tip  from  the  fathomless 
Ocean  of  fire. 
Rises  the  sulphur- cloud 
Higher  and  higher. 
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1st  Sjyirit 
Though  unforgotten  the  light  that  has  vanish' d, 

2d  Sjnrit 
Though  from  the  regions  of  bhss  ever  banish'd, 

3d  Spirit 
Our  senses,  now  custom'd,  have  ceas'd  to  deplore 
The  sights,  sounds,  and  woe,  that  were  anguish  before,  — 

Chojnis. 

While  from  the  fathomless 
Ocean  of  fire 
Rises  the  sulphur-cloud 
Higher  and  higher. 

1st  Spirit 
Soon  shall  this  globe,  on  its  surface  congealing, 
Teem  with  new  life,  with  new  thought  and  new  feeling. 

2d  Spirit 
Whither  then  shall  we  be  helplessly  driven, 

3d  Sjnrit 
Whom  Hell  will  not  hold,  who  are  banish'd  from  Heaven  ? 

Chorus. 

There  where  the  fathomless 
Ocean  of  fire 

Throws  up  its  sulphur-clouds 
Hisfher  and  hicher. 
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1st  Spirit 
Wherever  it  be,  we  shall  bear  with  us  thither 
The  same  hearts  and  minds  which  came  wing'd  with  us 
hither ; 

2d  Spirit. 
TJnbroke  and  unbending, 

Sd  Spirit  - 

Though  from  the  new  ocean 
Of  Hell  surge  the  billows  with  fiercer  commotion : 

Cliorus. 

Though  from  the  fathomless 
Ocean  of  fire 

Rise  the  blue  sulphur-clouds 
Higher  and  higher. 

Enter  Lucifer, 

no  longer  in  human  form^  but  in  his  proper  shape 

of  an  archangel  ruined. 

Beside,   hut  a  little  behind  him, 

SA>nLA.EL. 

The  other  Spirits  retire^  with  looks  and  gestures 
of  deference. 

Samm.  And  was  this  all  ? 

Lucif.  What  more  could  be  expected  ? 
His  spirit  is  still  sanguine  though  dejected, 
Sees  clearly  and  is  free; 
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But  wild  with  passion,  as  it  soon  shall  be, 

No  more  will  then  appal 

Those  terrors  which  preserve  the  Lord's  elected 

From  Adam's  fall : 

And  such  as  Adam,  so  call'd,  was,  is  he. 

His  passion  for  the  beautiful  I  see 

May  make  him  be  in  time  even  my  adorer : 

Thou  sliouldst  have  heard  his  compliments  to  me, 

As  I  stood  in  the  moonlight,  and  my  dim 

Face-glory  made  me  visible  to  him ! 

The  woman's  slave  was  less  commov'd  before  her 

Than  before  me,  made  human,  head  and  limb. 
Samm.  But  what  will  ah  thy  pains  avail  ? 
Lzicif.  Couldst  thou  not  reckon,  if  thou  hadst  not  heard  ? 

O'er  the  soul's-ruin  of  one  man  like  this 

Will  be  more  wail 

In  the  detested  realms  of  bliss 

Than  when  ten  thousand  of  the  common  herd, 

Who  are  true  brutes  in  instinct,  fail. 

Why  this  lone  poet,  with  his  self-denial. 

Is  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  code  — 

That  is,  as  they  profess  it,  not  on  trial 

As  it  is  practis'd,  in  whatever  mode. 

He'd  cut  himself  to  pieces,  if  thereby 

He  could  but  multiply  his  means  of  good, 

And  for  this  petty  idol,  this  Gismonda, 

Who  would  torment  his  life  out  if  he  own'd  her, 

And  hardly  shed  ten  tears  were  he  to  die  — 

Though  that  is  more,  if  heartfelt,  than  most  wives 
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Could  spare,  unless  in  joy  of  widowhood  — 
Would  readily  lay  down  a  thousand  lives, 
Had  he  so  many. 

Samm.  'Tis  a  hero. 

Lucif.  Xo, 
It  is  a  fool,  —  in  that  respect  at  least. 
What  steads  him,  I  would  know, 
This  frantic  self-devotion  in  his  world,  * 

Where  the  unsensual  spirit  is  downward  hurl'd 
While  upward  climbs  the  beast  ? 
Who  lays  him  in  the  dust  to  ease  another. 
The  latter  treads  on  him,  though  't  were  his  brother, 
And  the  self-victim  rises,  more  than  bruis'd. 
His  heart  crush'd  out,  and  wretched-sad  to  find 
His  fellow-creatures  are  not  of  his  mind ; 
As  if  this  abnegation  of  his  own 
Had  not,  by  its  mere  action,  made  them  stone  I 

Samm.  But,  fool  or  hero,  will  he  fall  ? 

Lucif.  Did  not,  as  men  believe, 

The  common  foresire  of  them  all  ? 

This  who  should  know  but  thou,  who  tempted'st  Eve, 

That  tempted  him,  as  mortals  say. 

Samm.  Poor  butterfly  I  with  his  brief  summer-day  ! 
Almost  for  his  disaster  I  could  grieve. 

Lucif.  Out,  hypocrite  !     And  would  he  pity  thee  ? 
He  might,  if  he  beheld  thee  in  that  guise 
Of  a  corrupting  flesh  which  snar'd  his  eyes 
When  he  saw  me. 
But  come  before  liim  grim  with  smoke  of  Hell 
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And  thy  imagin'd  bestial  marks  besides, 
Though  thou  shouldst  all  thy  fearful  tale  relate, 
Thy  myriad  human  ages  of  punition, 
To  which  the  length  of  his  assum'd  pei'dition 
Were  not  a  summer's  day  in  mortal  date, 
He'd  turn  from  thee  with  horror,  and  with  pride 
•  Bid  thee,  as  he  bade  me  —  me,  who  had  sway, 
And  yet  shall  have,  o'er  other  worlds  as  fair 
As  that  whose  crust 

Grives  breathing-space  to  this  vain  child  of  dust, 
Who  scarce  is  seen,  and  that  but  briefly,  there ! 
Would  bid  thee,  as  he  now  bade  me,  I  say, 
With  haughtiness,  to  leave  him. 
He  shall  have  guerdon  :  I  will  give  him 
What  shall  his  arrogant  self-love  make  elate. 
Yet  crush  his  heart. 

Sannn.  And  what  will  so  deceive  him  ? 
Jjucif.  The  fruit  whereof  he  thinks  the  first  man  ate. 

Exeunt  Ludf.  and  Samm. ; 
when  the  meaner  Spirits  re-enter 
and  renew  their  chant : 
*' Up  from,  &c.," 

and  Scene  closes. 
Vol.  IL-^ 
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Act    the    Second 

Scene  I.     A  highway  leading  right  and  left 

Above,  —  a  gateicay 

closing-in  a  hilly  roudj  which  conducts  to 

Gismonda^s  hereditary  home. 

Enter 
from  the  gate,  shzdting  it  after  them, 

Uberto  and  Anselmo. 

Uher.  Here  our  ways  part ;  but  not  so  our  fond  theme. 
I  am  surpris'd.  Anselmo,  thou  shouldst  doubt 
My  open  meaning.     Gladly  would  I  see 
Gismonda  wed  to  such  a  man  as  thou. 
Thou  art  of  suitable  age,  art  comely,  good, 
And  hast  a  fair  possession. 

Ansel.  And  I  say, 
With  the  known  liking  which  Uberto  has 
For  the  young  Countess,  I  am  more  surpris'd, 
That  he  should  wish  her  other  than  his  own. 
Uher.  Which  she  can  never  be. 

Ansel.  Why  so  ? 

Uber.  For  this, 
To  say  no  more,  —  that  I  am  old  and  worn, 
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While  thou,  good-looking,  art  yet  in  thy  prime. 

Ansel  But  do  good  looks  win  women  ?     Not  to  say, 
I  want  thy  lofty  stature  and  fine  form ; 
If  somewhat  less  my  years,  and  hair  unfallen, 
My  features  cannot  be  compar'd  with  thine ; 
And  where  the  tongue  to  woo  as  thou  canst  do  ? 
Women  are  caught  not  by  the  eyes,  as  we, 

Vber.  Yes,  by  our  eyes,  when  they  adore  their  own. 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  GTismonda  watch  my  features  ? 

Ansel  Xo,  but  all  know  she  hangs  upon  thy  words, 
Repeats  thy  sayings,  and  bridles  at  thy  gaze. 
I  do  not  interest  her,  as  thou  dost. 

Uher.  —  Her  vanity.     She  knows  I  will  not  sue. 

What!  at  my  age,  think'st  thou  that  I  would  wed? 
In  ten  brief  years,  suppose  her  now  content, 
I  should  have  lost  that  fire  which  makes  my  soul 
More  young  than  thine,  Anselmo,  and  my  step 
Its  buoyant  spring,  my  body,  if  not  its  strength, 
At  least  its  suppleness,  Avhile  she  then  would  be, 
What  thou  art  now,  just  thirty.     What  woula  keep 
My  passions  at  the  full-flood  mark  of  hers ! 
Is  't  /should  make  her  miserable?     Then, 
Where  is  the  wealth  should  keep  her  in  that  state 
She  was  brought  up  to  ? 

Ansel  Yery  few  give  thought 
To  such  conditions. 

Uber.  1  am  of  the  few. 
I  never  have  been  selfish,  nor  will  now 
Unlearn  that  little  merit  which  alone 
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Uplifts  me  from  the  herd.     If,  then,  thou  wilt, 
Press  thy  suit,  counting  on  no  let  of  mine. 
And  if  thou  win  Gismonda,  as  thou  mayst, 
I'll  wish  thee  joy  of  a  good  wife.     Farewell. 

They  separate^  Anselmo  going  to  the  left, 

Uberto  to  the  right.     But,  in  a  few  moments, 

re-enter  Uberto. 

Were  never  rivals  on  such  terms  as  we  ! 
Yet  he  so  frank  and  generous,  while  calm, 
It  could  not  be  that  I,  of  hotter  mood. 
Should  be  less  hberal.     But  I  did  not  say 
What  pain  'twill  give  me,  when  I  wish  him  joy. 

And  we  to-night  shall  meet  again.  G-ismonda,  - 
In  a  gay  circle,  scenes  that  I  should  shun 
But  thou  art  there,  as  now  I  haunt  all  places 
Where  I  have  hope  to  meet  thee,  for  thy  sake 
Almost  a  child  —  as  thou  shouldst  be  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  she  lingers  where  we  left  her  ?  — 
Would  I  could  see  her  coming  down  the  hill ! 

He  hols  to  the  left,  as  if  to  see  whether  An- 
selmo is  in  sight,  then  goes  up  to  the 
gate,  and  leans  upon  one  of  the 
pillars  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude. 

Scene  closes. 
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Scene  II. 


Moonlight.     A  walk  in  the  Garden  of  a  villa. 

Above,  an  arhor,  thickly  overhung 

with  vines  and  creeping  plants. 

Enter ^  from  the  right, 
Uberto. 

Uher.  How  beautiful  she  look' d!     And  in  the  dance, 
With  young  Francesco,  how  her  eyes  still  turn'd 
To  watch  if  mine  pursu'd  her !  how  they  beam'd, 
Eadiant  with  innocent,  undisguis'd  delight. 
To  find  they  did  so  !     Yet  they  look'd  not  soft : 
They  never  do  on  me.     And  now  they  should  not, 
For  her  as  well  as  me.     But  mine  on  her  ! 
I  was  bewilder'd.     For  her  sake,  I  hope 
None  notic'd  my  heart-worship  save  herself, 
Who,  in  the  innocence  of  her  virgin  heart, 
Unconsciously  encourag'd  it.     I  hear 
The  buzz  of  voices.     I  have  fled  the  hall. 
To  escape  the  noise,  the  heat,  the  hghts,  the  crowd, 
Which  make  my  senses  giddy.     I  will  rest  me 
In  this  close  arbor,  till  the  party  pass. 
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Enter  Gtismonda, 

with  Flora,  Gioconda,  and  others  of  lier  friends. 

They  stop   before  the  arbor. 

Gism.  Cease,  Flora,  do !  for  pity  !  for  my  sake  ! 
Flor.  Oh  yes,  for  thine !  for  thou  art  strangely  charm'd 
With  that  old  bachelor.     What  would  Count  Anselmo 
Have  said  to  see  thy  smiles  of  preference  ? 

Gism.  Xeither 
Has  any  right  to  question  why  I  smile. 
Or  whom  I  smile  on.     For  the  Count  Anselmo, 
Messer  Uberto  is  as  good  as  he : 
He  far  outshines  him. 

Flor.  Certainly  in  the  forehead. 
Didst  mark,  Grioconda,  how  the  torchlight  shone 
On  his  bare  sconce  ?     A  proper  cavaher ! 
He  should  have  made  thee  dance  with  him,  instead 
Of  his  shm  nephew. 

Gism.  He  would  do  as  well, 
(  He  is  as  lithe  and  active, )  did  the  dance 
Befit  his  years. 

Flor.  Thou  mean'st,  his  hairs,  or  rather, 
A  lack  of  them. 

Gisin.  For  shame ! 

Flo7\  Shame  thou,  or  he. 
What  does  he  woo  thee  for  ?     Is  't  to  adopt  thee, 
Thou  being  orphan  ?     He  might  be  well  thy  father, 
But  not  thy  husband.     Thou  shouldst  scorn  him,  Gisma 
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He  keeps  Anselmo  from  thee. 

Gism.  'T  is  that  then 

Anselmo  feels  inferior,  as  he  is. 
Flor.  If  thou  Avouldst  have  thy  lord  be  walking  always, 
And  walking /rorn  thee.     Seated,  face  to  face, 

Anselmo's  head,  with  its  long  chestnut  hair 

Gism.  But  what  is  in  it?     Compar'd  with  him,  Anselmo 
Is  but  a  boy  or  fool. 

Flor.  0,  if  thou  'dst  wed  him 
For  what  is  in  his  head  !     Why  not  then  marry 
Some  well-stuff 'd  book  at  once  ?     Its  written  pages 
Would  make  thy  Count,  too,  either  boy  or  fool. 
In  fine,  in  seriousness,  thou  must  be  mad 
Not  to  see  what  all  others  round  thee  see, 
The  ridicule  of  this  man's  proffering  love 
To  a  mere  girl  like  thee.     Were  I  as  thou, 
I  'd  greet  the  would-be  youngster  not  with  smiles 
Of  pleasure,  but  of  mockery  or  contempt. 

Re-enter,  from  the  lower, 
Uberto. 

Uher.  Monna  Gismonda  knows  not  to  requite 

With  mockery  reverence,  nor  has  learn'd  to  treat 
The  meanest  of  her  servants  with  contempt. 

He  kas  taJ^en  the  hand  which  aisMONBA  had  franMy   eccte^rded 
to   him   on    his  approach,  and  now,  lowing   over   it, 
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half-raises   it   to  his   lips^ — hut  only  to   drop   it.     Both   show 

emotion;    and   the   gay  party  laugh   aloud;    ichereat 

GiSMOXDA  indignantly  separates  from  them, 

and  again  giving  her  hand  to  Uberto, 

h e  p u ts  her  a rm  th ro ugh  h is. 

and  leads  her  off 

to  the  right, 

the  others  going  to  the  left. 


Flor.  Quite  stately ! 

Giocon.  The  rebuke  was  simply  just. 


\  Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

The  Study  —  as  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Uberto 
walking  uneasily  to  and  fro. 

Uber.  I  have  deserv'd  it.     Happily  it  was  not 
From  her  lips,  nor  with  her  consent  receiv'd. 
Had  't  been  so,  't  would  have  cur'd  me.     But  to  find 
Her  heart  so  good,  and  fiU'd  with  kindness  more 
Than  I  had  thought  for  me  !     And  then  that  smile 
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Of  captivating  frankness !     Ah,  Gismonda ! 
'T  were  folly  to  not  love  thee,  as  it  has  been 
Madness  in  me  to  love  thee.     And  this  night ! 
Her  charms  —  her  goodness  —  that  revolting  scene ! 
Were  Satan  now  to  tempt  me ! 

The  form  of  Lucifer  stands  in  the 
moonshine^  as  in  Act  7,  Sc.  I. 

What !     already  ? 
Luoif.   Ay,  at  thy  wish  I  come. 

Uher.  Not  at  my  call. 
Lucif  To  think  what  thou  hast  thought  is  call  enough. 
TLou  need'st  me,  mortal ;  for  't  is  I  alone 
Can  give  thee  thy  desire.     Say  but  the  word, 
Thou  shalt  have  manly  beauty,  wealth,  rank,  youth, 
All  qualities  that  women  most  admire  in  men. 
Uher.  For  what  ? 

Lucif  Thou  knowest.    In  brief:    While  in  the  flesh 
Thou  only  wilt  be  master  of  thyself; 
Afterward,  I  shall  be. 

Uher,  And  that  for  ever  ? 

[  Lucifer  is  silent 
I  ask :  for  ever  ? 

Lucif  What  if  I  say,  ay  ? 
Uher.  Then  are  thy  offers  vain  :     I  '11  none  of  them. 
Lucif  [after  another  pause. 

Thou  art  hard  to  deal  with.     I  will  not  deceive  thee. 
AVhen  thou  descendest  to  that  other  sphere, 
5* 
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Thy  spirit  will  not  lose  its  power.     If  then, 
After  long  struggling  with  my  master-will, 
Thou  canst  succeed  in  shaking,  step  by  step, 
Its  influence  off,  thou  wilt  once  more  be  free, 
And  haply  reassume  thy  ancient  self, 

Uher.  I  understand  thee.     That  long  course  of  trial, 
By  which  through  many  states  of  being  I  am  come 
To  be  the  thing  I  am,  must  count  as  nothing ;      , 
I  must  go  backward  in  the  race  of  soul, 
And,  retrograding,  take  the  start  afresh, 
But  haply  with  more  vigor  for  t*he  course, 
Because  the  mind  can  not  unlearn  its  lore, 
Nor  wholly  sink  to  its  primeval  childhood. 
Thou  hesitatest.     Have  I  redd  thee  right  ? 

Lucif.  Partially. 

Uher.  Then  I  am  not  lost  for  ever  ? 

Liicif.  ]SIo,  not  for  ever.     But  how  can  I  assure  thee? 
You  mortals  will  not  take  me  upon  trust. 

Uher.  I  will  —  in  this  affair.     For  well  I  know 
Thou  canst  not  wholly  dominate  my  will. 
In  the  worst  passions  that  thou  canst  inspire 
I  shall  somewhere  be  master  of  myself. 

Lucif.  Thou  art  valiant.  ^ 

Uher.  Sneer  not. 

Lucif.  Nay,  I  have  no  wish. 
In  physical  courage  thou  mayst  be  no  hero  ; 
In  moral  daring  thou  outfacest  Hell. 
But  to  our  bargain.     Thou  art  to  receive 
Thy  bloom  again,  have  wealth,  high  rank,  and  fame; 
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For  which,  I  shall  be  master  of  thy  soul 
After  this  life,  not  for  all  time  perhaps. 
But  for  long  ages,  and  in  every  sphere. 
Till  thou  hast  disen thrall' d  thyself. 

Uher.  The  terms 
Are  terrible.     Let  me  ponder  them  awhile. 
Lucif.  [indicating  the  mirror. 

Thou  needst  but  look  upon  thy  forehead  yonder, 
Hear  Flora's  laugh,  and  weigh  Gismonda's  worth. 
[  Uherto  steps  up  nearer  to  Lucifer^ 
jmssionately  and  luith  a  gesture  of  desperation. 
Then  be  assured,  wherever  thou  shalt  be. 
Thou  never  wilt  be  Kttle  noi-  be  low. 
Uher.  I  have  sacrific'd  my  duty  for  her  sake. 

And  put  in  peril  my  good  name.     Why  pause 
To  purchase  by  a  life  of  wo  hereafter 
Long  years  perhaps  of  happiness  here  with  her  ? 
I  am  decided.     Shall  I  sign  the  compact  ? 
Lucif.  Art  thou  Uberto,  whom  men  quote  as  wise, 
And  givest  credence  to  that  childish  tale 
Of  a  steel  point  and  letters  writ  in  blood  ? 
When  thou  accept'st  my  service,  I  become. 
Even  in  that  act,  the  master  of  thy  soul. 
Uher.  Xot  in  this  life  ! 

Lucif.  Mistrustful !     I  have  said, 
Not  in  this  life,  but  when  that  life  shall  end. 
What  shape  now  shall  I  give  thee  ?    what  degree 
Of  human  beauty  ? 

Uher.  Xone  but  what  I  own'd. 
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Lucif.  Thou  art  easily  satisfied. 

Uher.  [indignantJy  and  scornfully. 
Thou  art  the  Devil, 
And  yet  thou  hast  not  sounded  all  my  heart. 
Were  there  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be, 
I  would  be  beautiful  as  an  angel  wing'd,  — 
As  thou  perhaps,  before  thou  wast  hurl'd  downward. 
Lucif.  What !  worm  ! 

Uher.  Not  more  than  thou  perhaps.    But  when 
Thou  treadst  on  me,  I  turn,  and  am  in  mood 
The  serpent  thou  art  painted. 

Lucif  Pray,  go  on. 
Thou  art  heroic  to  dart  thy  fang  at  me. 
Uher.  The  first  man's  heel  has  trod  upon  thy  head  : 
'T  is  not  so  brave. 

Lucif  Tush !  with  thy  human  wit. 
Thou  hast  easy  scope  :     I  cannot  boast  proficience 
In  the  same  tongue.     Proceed,  without  more  cavil. 
Uher.  I  would,  I  say,  be  beautiful ;  for  beauty 
Is  unto  me  the  expression  of  what  is  perfect. 
As  in  the  external  form,  so  in  the  heart. 
But  men  would  stare  at  me,  and  hint  at  thee. 
Lucif  True ;  nor  Gismonda  know  thee. 

Uher.  Let  me  then 
Be  but  as  fine  a  man  as  once  I  was. 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Lucif  Shall  this  be  at  once  ? 
Uher.  No,  by  degrees. 

Jjucif.  'T  is  wise.    Tho  change  shall  be 
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So  gradual  in  thy  hair  and  in  thy  skin, 
None  shall  suspect  a  more  than  natural  cause. 

Uher.  And  for  the  wealth  ?     On  that  I  shall  insist, 
For  her  sake. 

Lucif.  I  shall  first  procure  thy  name 
The  lustre  thou  hast  toil'd  for.     Men  shall  strive 
To  heap  up  honor  on  the  wit  and  bard 
They  have  so  long  neglected.     Next,  thy  rank 
Shall  be  exalted  by  some  function  high 
In  the  affairs  of  state.     That  wealth  attends 
High  place  and  power  never  moves  to  wonder  ; 
And  if  it  did,  you  men  so  worship  gold 
You  never  will  ask  if  brimstone  lit  the  fire 
Wherein  the  image  took  its  cunning  mold. 
Art  thou  content  ? 

Uher.  So  she  be  won.     Not  else. 

Lucif.  Look  in  the  glass.     Thou  seest,  those  large  black  eyea 
Gaze  on  thee  wooingly  ;  the  short  upper  lip 
Thou  so  adorest  raises  its  curv'd  edge 
To  give  the  mouth  and  the  immaculate  teeth 
Their  most  bewitching  smile ;  the  small,  round  chin, 

The  stately  nose,  the 

Uher.  I  could  gaze  for  ever ! 
Give  me  this  sorcery,  if  tho.u  canst ! 

Lucif.  It  needs  not ; 
This  image  is  not  more  within  thy  chamber, 
Than  the  true  form  shall  ere  a  twelvemonth  be. 
This  should  suffice  thee.     But  I  '11  give  thee  more. 
Thou  art  wise  already,  after  man's  conceit. 
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And  hast  that  cunning  which  sees  into  the  heart. 

Gisraonda's  soul  is  open  as  thy  books, 

And  her  frank  speech  hides  nothing.     'T  is  not  hard 

To  look  into  her  eyes  and  watch  her  lips. 

But,  after  marriage,  thou  shalt  know  her  always. 

Thou  shalt  behold  her  absent,  and  shalt  hear 

Her  lightest  accent  were  she  miles  reraov'd. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  never  bore  before 

Such  fruit  as  thou  shalt  eat  of.     Xow,  no  more. 

Extend  thy  limbs  on  yon  day-couch,  and  sleep. 

Uberto  oheySj  and,  as  the  Hell-god  waves  his  hand  toward 
him,  seems  to  fall  into  a  tranquil  slumber. 
Lucifer  then  moves  his  hand  over  the  head  and 
face  of  Uberto,  hut  without 
touching  them. 

Sleep,  and  awake  for  evermore  unhappy. 
Thou  hast  parted  with  thy  virtue  like  a  fool, 
Hast  parted  with  it  for  those  baubles  fools. 
Fools  only,  sigh  for.     Hell  can  give  no  worse. 

The  form  of  the  Archfiend  melts  away 
into  the  shadows  of  the  chamber. 
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Scene   IV. 

The  Ether  of  Heaven. 

Chant  of 
Invisible  Angels. 

1st  Angel 
A  star  has  fallen  !  the  spirit  that  so  long 
Wrestled  in  loneness,  and  through  self-denial 
Became,  though  human,  like  an  angel  strong. 
Has  yielded  to  its  last,  inglorious  trial. 

2d  Angel. 
Wo  to  the  race  of  man  !  love's  sweet  sensation, 
Through  which  frail  Adam  unresisting  fell, 
Is  still  the  soul's  most  dangerous  temptation, 
And  woman,  as  when  dawn'd  the  world's  creation, 
Is  oft  the  unconscious  instrument  of  Hell. 

3(Z  Angel. 
Wo  to  the  fallen  spirit !  what  shall  restore 
The  stainless  hue  of  its  long  purifying  ? 
Gone  is  its  whiteness  ;  ever,  ever  more, 
Is  sunk  in  self-delight  its  self-denying. 
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Is^  and  '6d  Angels. 
What  shall  restore  him  ?     Hark,  the  Archangel's  voice 
Sounds  through  the  distant  empyrean  clearly  : 
"The  love,  for  which  he  has  sacrific'd  so  dearly, 
Shall,  when  the  mangled  soul  has  bled  severely, 
Save  the  self-victim  in  return."     Rejoice ! 

2d  Angel. 
Hosanna  to  the  Highest !     From  all  time 
God  has  ordain'd  this  moral  compensation : 
The  passion,  whose  excess  has  prompted  crime, 
Bears,  though  destructive,  germs  of  restoration, 
And  often  forms  the  spring  of  acts  sublime. 

The  Three  in  Chorus. 
Joy  to  the  human  race !  the  fire  of  love. 
That  sometimes  blasts,  is  virtue's  best  awaking. 
The  star  shall  rise  unto  its  place  above. 
The  wounded  spirit  be  stronger  for  its  breaking. 
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Act   the   Third 

Scene  T.     As  in  Act  II.  Sc.  I. 

Anselmo 

standing  gloomily  before  the  gate. 

Enter  from  the  left^ 

Ugo. 

Ugo.  The  grave  Anselmo !     With  that  clouded  front 
What  art  thou  pondering  there  ? 

Ansel,  [after  a  pause. 

I  '11  tell  thee,  Ugo. 
'T  was  at  this  gate,  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  parted 
With  Count  Uberto.     We  had  just  descended 
Yon  hill,  where,  at  Gismonda's  dainty  home, 
We  had  met  by  chance,  and  both,  as  I  suppose, 
Drunk  freely  of  her  beauty.     Then  the  Count, 
With  his  known  frankness,  talking  of  Madonna, 
Declar'd  he  would  not  wed  her  if  he  could, 
For  reasons  grave,  —  as,  his  illsuited  years. 
His  want  of  wealth,  bald  crown  and  wrinkled  brow, 
And  urg'd  me  press  my  suit  to  her.     Behold, 
Gismonda  now  is  Count  Uberto's  wife ! 

Ugo.  [laughing.]     A  wondrous  circumstance  to  ponder  truly ! 
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Though  't  well  may  make  thee  grave.  Why,  seest  thou  not, 

That,  the  conditions  being  no  more  the  same, 

Our  gallant  Count  having  now  both  wealth  and  hair, 

Besides  high  place  and  wide-extended  fame. 

He  was  not  bound  to  keep  his  word. 

Ansel.  He  was! 
He  made  me  think,  in  simple  prudence  only. 
Looking  unto  the  future,  —  when  great  age 
Should  have  impair'd  his  functions,  while  his  wife 
Would  yet  be  in  her  prime,  —  he  would  not  wed  her. 
He  has  deceiv'd  me. 

Ugo.  Then  be  even  with  him  : 
Make  love  unto  his  wife. 

Ansel  [gravely.]  Thou  dost  forget 
Thou  speakest  of  an  honorable  dame, 
And  of  a  man,  who,  though  in  this  he  hath  wrong'd  me, 
Has  ever  been  my  good  friend,  and  is  still. 

Ugo.  Thou  art  over  nice.     One  day,  thou  'It  change  thy  mind. 

Ansel  Xever  in  this,  while  I  am  in  my  mind. 

Ugo.  Well,  well.     But  this  same  change  of  which  I  spoke : 
How  very  odd,  that,  after  being  bald 
For  several  years,  Uberto  should  regain 
His  faUen  locks,  have  all  his  wrinkles  gone. 
And  be,  in  look,  to  the  fall,  as  young  as  thou. 
Whom  haply  he  might  sire !     I  sometimes  think 
The  Devil  might  explain  it. 

Ansel.  So  not  I. 
His  hair  has  been  these  six  months  growing  out. 
'Tis  known  he  dabbles  in  the  chemic  art: 
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He  may  have  found  some  unguent  to  promote  it. 
As  for  his  brow,  his  new  increase  of  flesh 
Would  rub  out  wrinkles  that  were  never  deep. 
Joy  and  his  great  success  might  do  the  rest. 
His  person  always  has  been  young ;  myself 
Have  often  wish'd  its  hghtness  and  its  ease. 
In  that  he  is  not  altered. 

Ucjo.  Not  in  that. 
But  did  his  unguent  get  for  him  his  wealth? 
It  might,  if  he  would  sell  it :  bald  gallants, 
That  would  have  hair  again,  would  freely  bleed 
To  have  the  secret. 

Ansel.  Why  not  ask  as  well, 
If  it  had  got  him  his  great  fame  and  rank  ? 
They  both  were  sudden;  and  his  sudden  wealth 
Was  but  the  natural  sequence ;  if  indeed 
It  was  so  sudden.     Men  are  often  prone 
To  underrate  their  riches ;  and  his  sire 
Was  thought,  they  tell  me,  to  have  ample  means. 

Ugo.  Be  it  so.     But  for  this  fancied  joy,  Anselmo, 
I  do  not  see  it.     He  could  not  be  more  sad 
If  he  had  bought  his  honors  with  his  soul. 

Ansel.  Shame  !     There  are  passionate  natures  in  which  joy 
May  be  too  deep  for  utterance,  men  whose  souls 
May  wear  this  sadness  from  excess  of  bhss. 

Ugo.  If  there  be  any  such  —  as  much  I  doubt  — 
Thou  knowest  Uberto's  is  not  of  them.     His 
Would  show  excess  of  joy  by  overflowing. 
Either  his  conscience  is  at  work,  or,  markl 
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This  marriage  is  not  bappy  on  one  side. 
Ansd.  That  side  is  not  Gismonda's.     She  regards  hin 

With  a  devotion  often  makes  me  sigh. 
Ugo.  Which  may  not  be  in  vain.     Unless  the  Devil 

Hath  given  indeed  her  spouse  his  youth  forever, 

She  one  day  tires ;  and  then,  thou 

Ansel.  Messer  Ugo, 

I  have  reminded  thee  of  whom  thou  speakest, 

And  unto  whom.     We  have  been  excellent  friends, 

And  shall  be  long,  I  trust :  but,  so  to  be. 

These  libertine  hints  must  cease.     [^Exit  to  the  left. 
Uyo.  {looking  after  him.]  Is  't  so  indeed  ? 

Either  thou  art  a  hypocrite,  or  fool. 

Why  stand'st  thou  musing  at  the  lady's  gate  ? 

Why  sighest  so  often,  —  as  thou  sayst,  to  mark 

Her  lawful  love  ?     I  see  in  thee  the  cloud 

Shall  throw  a  shadow  on  Uberto's  joy. 

[Exit  to  the  right. 


ACT  III.   SC.    2.  11^ 

Scene  II. 
A  room  in  the  castle  of  Uberto. 

GiSMONDA.      GlOCONDA. 

Giocon.  How  gay  thou  art,  Gismonda  ! 

Gism.  Is  that  new  ? 

Giocon.  No,  thou  wast  alway  laughing.     But  thy  mirth 
Seem'd,  in  thy  maiden  state,  of  lighter  sort ; 
The  frank  expression  of  an  innocent  heart. 
Pleas' d  with  itself  and  all  things  round  it.     Now, 
Thy  gaiety  has  more  depth,  as  if  thy  soul 
Was  overflow'd  with  happiness.     Is  it  so  ? 

Gism.  How  canst  thou  ask  me  ?     Seest  thou  not,  my  lord 
Is  ever  at  my  side,  the  most  devoted. 
As  the  most  passionate  of  lovers. 

Giocon.  Yet, 
The  saddest  too. 

Gism.  He  was  so  from  the  first. 
And  to  say  truth,  Gioconda,  't  was  this  sadness 
Did  most  to  win  my  heart.     It  is  so  sweet 
To  know  one's  self  belov'd,  one  loves  in  turn 
Almost  unconsciously.     When,  some  months  ago, 
The  pensiveness  I  had  at  times  observ'd 
Steal  over  his  gayest  mood  when  I  was  near, 
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Making  him  absent-minded,  so  that  oft 
He  answer' d  me  at  random,  or  scarce  spoke, 
When  I  observ'd  this  deepen,  and  behev'd, 
In  my  vain  httle  heart,  't  was  all  for  me, 
The  interest  he  had  known  to  waken  in  me, 
So  fine  a  man,  so  pohsh'd,  and  so  good. 
Became  less  tranquil  and  more  warm.     There  needed 
Scarcely  the  restoration  of  those  locks 
Whose  loss  deform 'd  his  head  and  made  him  old, 
Nor  yet  those  honors  the  consciousness  of  which 
Makes  dignified  his  step ;  there  needed  not 
Any  of  this  to  win  my  maiden  heart : 
His  sadness  for  the  love  of  me  did  all, 
Giocon.  But  why  should  it  remain  ?     He  is  more  sad, 

Xow  after  marriage,  than  he  was  before. 
Gism.  Because  he  loves  me  better  than  before. 
Giocon.  Thou  simpleton  !     His  sadness,  if  for  love, 
Was  for  a  love  that  wanted  yet  success, 
Or  for  its  hopelessness,  as  then  he  deem'd. 
Now  it  has  won  its  object,  this  should  cease. 
Besides,  it  is  remark' d  in  every  place, 
And  at  all  times,  and  more  where  thou  art  not 
Than  when  he  is  fasten'd  to  thy  side.     Dost  know 
What  Flora  and  her  careless  suitor  Ugo 
Say  of  tliis  humor  ? 

Gism.  No.     What  do  they  say  ? 
Giocon.  Thou  wilt  be  vex'd. 

Gism.  Nay,  that  I  cannot  be 
With  the  ill  words  of  either. 
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Giocon.  And  thou  then 
Wilt  not  be  angry  ? 

Gism.  Surely  not  with  thee. 

Giocon.  But  

Gism.  Now  indeed,  indeed,  thou  dost  but  tease  me, 
Thinking  to  make  me  long  the  more  to  know. 
I  will  not  listen,  save  thou  tell  at  once. 
What  said  they  of  his  sadness  ? 

Giocon.  'T  is  not  I, 
Eemember,  say  it,  G-isma  !  —     This  they  said  : 
The  Count  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Devil 
To  win  thee,  and  Avas  mourning  for  the  terms. 
Look  not  with  such  contemptuous  anger,  Gisma  ; 
'T  was  but  a  foolish  jest. 

Gism.  This  of  my  lord !  — 
Do  those  that  bargain  with  the  Devil  pray  ? 
Giocon.  No,  surely;  'twould  destroy  them. 

Gism.  Tell  them  then. 
My  husband  does.     Last  night  I  heard  my  name 
Breath'd  in  his  closet,  and,  thinking  I  was  call'd, 
Approach'd  the  door,  but  only  to  o'erhear 
My  lord  invoking  blessings  on  my  head. 
Tell  that ;  and  thou  mayst  add  to  it,  that  I 
Retired  thereon  to  mine,  and,  kneeling  down, 
Pray'd  Heaven's  best  favors  on  his  head  in  turn. 
Giocon.  Thou  art  weeping,  G-isma  ! 

Gism.  Ay,  as  when  I  pray'd. 
'T  is  not  for  sorrow.  —     Did  the  Count  Anselmo 
Credit  this  wicked  mahce? 
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Giocon.  Xo,  I  think  not. 
Gism.  No,  I  am  sure  not !     Tell  not  thon  my  lord. 

And  yet  thou  mayst ;  't  might  win  from  him  a  smile. 
Lo,  where  he  comes.     He  does  indeed  look  sad. 
Yet  what  a  presence  !     Dear,  thou  shalt  excuse  me : 
I  '11  run  to  him  and  chase  that  cloud  away. 

Exit^  —  Gioconda  hoMng  pensively 
after  her. 
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Act    the    Fourth 

Scene  I.     The  study.     As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Uberto. 

I  may  not  doubt  it  longer :  she  I  love, 
The  mother  of  my  children,  and  my  wife, 
For  "whose  possession  I  gave  up  all  hereafter, 
And  here  my  peace  of  mind,  is  mine  no  more 
Save  in  the  bonds  of  flesh.     Anselmo's  manhood 
Unbroken  yet  by  years,  and  his  long  love. 
Whose  fire  gives  out  its  light  through  countless  chinks 
Himself  sees  not,  but  she  has  learn'd  to  mark 
As  well  as  I,  have  won  the  yet  young  heart 
I  am  too  old  to  fill.     Thou  juggling  fiend ! 
Who  gav'st  me  but  the  semblance  of  my  youth. 
While  life  went  on  slow-ebbing  as  before. 
Are  these  the  terms  I  made  ?     Ten  years  are  gone, 
And  should  have  brought  me  to  that  point  of  time 
Where  thou  didst  find  me  :  now  my  hair  is  gray. 
My  strength  sore  minish'd.     Thou  didst  set  indeed 
The  shadow  backward  which  life's  dial  mark'd  ; 
But  the  sun's  light  mov'd  on  for  me  the  same. 
Why  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  in  all  else  ? 
Honors,  titles,  wealth  are  mine ;  but  gone  the  heart 

Vol.  II.— 6 
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For  which  alone  I  sought  them ;  and  for  thi.-?,  — 

That  thou  hast  kept  thy  compact  but  in  word. 

I  have  caird  thee  to  a  reckoning ;  and  thou  com'st  not. 

But  thou  shalt  know  I  will  not  thus  be  wrong'd 

\Yithout  resistance  :  must  I  yield  my  soul, 

The  price  of  its  submission  shall  be  paid, 

Else  is  it  free.     I  '11  call  thee  once  again. 

Come,  though  thou  come  in  thunder  and  the  smoke 

Of  deepest  Hell !  so  that  thou  blast  not  her, 

I  reck  not.     Grive  me  but  to  see  thy  face, 

Though  swollen  with  anger,  though  thou  wear  the  mien 

"With  which  thou  didst  confront  the  Archangel  Michael, 

When  taken  in  thy  plot  and  Heaven's  pavement 

Was  clear'd  of  thy  audacious  footstep  !  come  ! 

"With  all  thy  horrors,  come  !     I  '11  brave,  bear  all. 

All  but  this  anguish  of  the  tortur'd  heart 

Which  will  not  break.  [Pauses.]  Thou  w^ilt  not  answer  me, 

My  call,  nor  my  defiance.     Thou  hast  all, 

Thou  think'st,  that  thou  didst  bid  for,  and  art  glad 

That  I  am  cheated  by  a  lying  bait. 

But  thy  fiends-malice  has  not  full  effect : 

That  fatal  gift  to  read  Gismonda's  heart, 

Which  my  vainglory  welcom'd,  and  thou  didst  hope 

Would  make  the  measure  of  my  wo  run  over. 

Has  been  but  half  pernicious :   I  have  found 

No  wilful  error  in  her  innocent  heart, 

Only  that  physical  yearning  nature  prompts 

And  the  harsh  counsels  of  rehgious  faith 

And  reason  in  her  are  too  frail  to  check, 
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Albeit  they  chicle  it  hourly.     This  to  see, 

Now  fills  me  for  my  own  sake  with  despair 

And  grieves  me  to  the  heart  for  thee,  Grismonda, 

Who  wouldst  be  true,  but  canst  not.     Thou  hast  ask'd  me, 

Often,  why  I  am  sad.     I  could  not  tell  thee 

Of  my  remorse  and  of  my  ruin'd  soul. 

Were  I  to  answer  now,  't  was  that  I  saw 

Thy  heart  was  opening  to  another  love, 

And  soon  would  shut  out  mine,  thou'dst  deem  me  mad  ; 

So  far  art  thou  from  seeing  to  what  thy  blood 

And  thy  young  senses  urge  thee,  though  the  gulf 

Is  visible  to  my  eyes  as  broad  as  day 

And  deep  as  Hell.     I  would  the  grave's  full  night 

May  be  around  me,  ere  tliou  downward  plunge  ! 

Yet,  thou  art  good  and  pious,  and  thy  pure  soul 

Ma}^  keep  thee  from  that  ruin,  and  passionate  grief, 

Or  brooding  melancholy,  worse  than  death, 

Hold  thee  suspended  pining  at  the  verge. 

Still,  't  is  a  thought  to  drive  me  desperate-mad, 

Tills  loss  of  thy  afifection,  for  whose  sake 

I  have  sacrific'd  the  harvest  of  my  life. 

All  I  have  planted  and  have  nurs'd  so  long 

With  my  heart's  sweat  and  tears.     If  now  to  die 

Were  not  to  hurry  me  to  that  unknown  sphere 

Of  horror  to  which,  rebellious  and  ingrate 

To  God  and  duty,  I  have  given  myself. 

And  the  least  thought  whereof,  now  that  my  blood 

Is  less  distemper'd,  makes  me  cold  with  fear, 

And  with  a  loathing  that  is  stronger  still ; 
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Were  't  not  for  this,  the  debt  I  have  incurr'd 

For  thy  dear  sake,  Gismonda,  I  would  now 

Let  me  not  think  on  it ;  enough  already 

I  have  sinn'd,  Avithout  self-murder.     We  must  bear 

The  burden  and  incumbrance  of  my  age, 

Both  of  us,  till  that  natural  term  shall  come 

Which  binds  me  to  my  fate,  and  sets  thee  free. 

He  moves  slowly  up  the  stage,  with  head 
depressed  —  And  Scene  doses. 


Scene  II, 

As  in  Act  II.  Sc.  I  and  in  Act  III  Sc.  I. 

Anselmo  and  Ugo 
meeting. 

Ugo.  At  the  same  spot  again  we  are  met,  Anselmo, 
Where  ten  years  since,  and  on  this  very  day, 
I  gave  thee  warning.     How  demure  thou  lookedst! 
Thou  wouldst  not  hsten,  but,  with  knitted  brow 
And  haughty  bearing,  turning  short  away, 
Bad'st  me  remember  who  Gismonda  was, 
And  who  Uberto,  and  who,  Heaven  help  us !  tliou. 
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How  is  it  with  tbee  now  ?  and  with  Uberto  ? 
And  with  Gismonda  ? 

Ansel  Ah !     I  see  thy  drift. 
Warning  ?     Thou  didst  incite  me  to  a  love 
That  was  dishonor. 

Ugo.  Art  thou  not  in  love  ? 
And  is  't  my  doing? 

Ansel  In  love  with  whom  ?     Speak  out. 

Ugo.  Thou  wouldst  not  like  it :  't  is  not  nice  in  sound 
To  say  one  loves  his  friend's  wife  over  well. 

Ansel  And  sayst  thou  that  of  me  ? 

Ugo.  A  thousand  things 
Might  say  it  of  thee,  Count  Anselmo  Mozzo, 
Had  they  but  tongues  as  I ;  as,  for  example, 
The  bust  Uberto  wrought  of  her  in  marble 
With  his  own  hands;  whereon  I  have  seen  thee  gaze  — 
Xot  like  a  stone.     And  then,  that  pcncil'd  head 
Done  after  memory,  ere  their  marriage,  where 
Her  pro  fir  d  features  have  their  loftiest  grace, 
Earnest  and  full  of  thought,  —  who  was  it  saw  thee 
Making  thy  unbreath'd  vows  of  love  to  that, 
And  blush'd  that  she  so  saw  thee?     Which  I  noted. 
And  Flora  with  me;  and  we  drew  therefrom 
Certain  conclusions,  comforting  to  thee. 
But  not  to  Count  Uberto. 

Aiisel  If  thou  meanest, 
Ugo  de'  Pazzi,  that  I  love  that  lady 
More  than  is  seemly,  and  that  she,  this  knowing, 
Does  with  full  consciousness  thereto  incite  me, 
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Thou  dost,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cause, 
MaHgn  her  grossly,  and  to  me  thy  friend 
Show'st  thyself  wanting  in  that  faith  a  friend 
Should  have,  or  he  is  none,  in  my  tried  honor, 

Ugo.  I  have  at  least  one  quality,  Anselmo, 

That  fits  a  friend,  —  forbearance ;  but  for  which, 

Well  might  I  quarrel  with  a  tone  and  mien 

The  more  offensive  that  thou  at  all  times 

Art  grave  and  calm.     Who  did  impugn  thy  faith,    • 

Or  the  known  virtue  of  Uberto's  spouse  ? 

I  simply  said,  —  thou  lov'st  her,  and  she  sees  it. 

Ansel.  That  I  deny.     I  never  had  a  thought 
To  show  her  love. 

Ugo.  Yet  show  it  thou  dost  still ; 
And  all  the  more  for  that  thou  giv'st  thy  heart 
At  no  time  audible  vent.     If  thou  dost  not, 
Why  then  I  never  yet  made  love  to  Flora, 
Or  better.  Flora  ne'er  made  love  to  me. 

Ansel.  Talk  soberly,  if  thou  canst,  two  minutes'  space. 

Ugo.  More  than  that.     Hear  me.     Has  Gismonda  eyes  ? 
Sees  she  not  Count  Uberto  ag'd,  —  gray-hair'd. 
Loose-skinn'd  and  wrinkled  and  unsure  of  step, 
And  looking  older  for  a  constant  gloom, 
Whose  cloud  appears  to  thicken  ?  while  thy  mien 
If  grave  is  tranquil,  and  thou  bear'st  with  lightness 
And  no  unseemly  change  thy  middle  age. 
Well,  it  is  not  in  nature  that  the  love 
Of  a  fine  woman,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Should  on  an  old  man  rest,  when  one  of  years 
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More  meet  is  yearning  for  her  as  thou  dost, 
And  us  she  sees  and  feels,  do  what  thou  wilt, 
Or  think'st  thou  wilt,  thy  yea)-ning  to  conceal. 
Anselmo,  on  my  honor,  which  is  fair 
As  thine  is,  I  advise  thee,  leave  this  scene 
Before  thou  make  two  persons  more  unhapp}'- 
Than  now  I  know  they  are.   Agoing. 
Ansel.  [^Ufjo  tavryiag  as  he  speahs.'\  And  is  it  thou, 
Ugo  de'  Pazzi,  Avho,  ten  years  now  gone, 
Here  by  this  gate,  advis'd  me  do  that  wrong 
Which  now  thou  fearest  I  have  done,  or  shall  do  ? 
What  has  chang'd  theef 

Ugo.  Ten  years,  if  I  am  chang'd. 
I  spake  then  as  a  bachelor.     I  now 
Preach  in  the  interest  of  that  threaten'd  class 
Whereof  I  am  one.     Take  warning!     {^Exit  to  the  left. 
Ansel.  [  after  a  moment.]     Would  I  could! 
But  thou  hast  prob'd  my  secret  over  well, 
And  with  thy  assura'd  disclosure  of  her  own 

Made  thrill  my  blood But  is  it  hers  indeed? 

Has  she  divin'd  my  passion  ?     And  does  it  wake 

In  her  pure  breast  an  answering Help  me  God ! 

Nor  let  the  simple  pleasure  of  such  thought 
Hush  reason's  voice,  high  honor,  and  thy  law. 

[JSxit  to  the  right,  slowly^  and  with 
head  cast  down. 
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Scene    III. 

As  in  Act  I.   Scene  II. 

Lucifer.     Sammael. 

Samm.  Is  't  that  which  makes  thee  smile  ? 
Lucif.  Is  that  a  Ts^onder  ? 

This  creature,  who  might  tremble  at  the  thunder, 

If  the  red  bolt  should  come  within  a  mile 

Of  his  weak-jointed  walls  of  stone, 

Dares  summon  me  with  haughty  tone 

As  if  I  were  his  slave  ;  nor  that  alone, 

But  harls  defiance  at  me  for  my  guile ! 

Guile !     Yet  the  terms  we  made  were  of  his  choosing. 

He  might  have  ask'd  for  all  his  mortal  life 

Unfading  youth,  both  for  himself  and  wife, 

Without  the  risk  of  my  refusing. 

He  would  seem  young,  to  win  her.     She  was  won. 

'T  is  not  my  doing,  that  he  is  undone. 

Why  growls  the  dog  at  my  misusing  ? 
Samm.  And  is  it  tliis  contents  thee  ? 

Lucif.  No,  not  all. 

I  smile  to  see  this  glowworm,  Avho  exulted  , 

In  the  bright  gift  I  gave  him  without  asking, 
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AVorn  by  the  heart's  continual  overtasking, 
Find  small  delight  from  wisdom  has  resulted, 
But,  as  with  Adam,  at  the  so-call'd  Fall, 
The  fruit  of  moral  lore,  at  first  alluring, 
Has  in  its  taste  no  sweet  that  is  enduring, 
And  to  the  soul  proves  bitterer  than  gall. 
Not  all  the  misery,  which  the  mere  forsaking 
Of  the  long-worship'd  altars  of  his  God 
Has  given  him  hourly,  has  outpang'd  the  aching 
His  spirit  felt,  when,  from  its  daydream  waking, 
It  found  a  woman's  heart  was  flesh  and  blood. 

Siimm.  What  will  he  do  ? 

Lucif.  Ask  what  but  now  he  did. 
But  for  his  dread  of  the  unknown  hereafter, 
He  would  sheer  o'er  the  precipice  have  slid 
That  bounds  the  gulf  between  him  and  his  fate, 
And,  by  an  act  forbid 
To  the  self-torturing  zealots  of  his  creed. 
Upon  the  doom,  that  waits  him  soon  or  late, 
Have  rush'd  with  frantic  speed. 
Amid  Hell's  laughter. 

Samm.  The  deed  deferr'd  may  yet  in  time  be  done. 

Lucif.  That  shall  I  hasten.     Ere  around  the  sun 

Man's  petty  globe  has  many  times  revolv'd, 

The  problem  shall  be  solv'd 

He  has  dar'd  to  raise  between  us ;  and  this  thing 

Shall  learn  't  is  dangerous  tampering 

For  such  as  he  with  supernatural  aid. 

And  that  the  fools  who  with  the  Devil  would  trade 
6* 
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Must  more  than  double  eyesight  with  them  bring. 

[Exeunt  Lucif.  and  Samm.y 

and  the  Choir  of  Spirits 
is  heard  within. 

\st  Spirit. 
What  can  the  insects  bring 

Sprung  of  Earth's  mire, 
Who  from  Hell's  awful  king 

Seek  their  desire  ? 

2d  Spirit. 
Shall  that  which  knows  no  date 

Guide  the  diurnal  ? 
Can  the  sun's  child  be  mate 

With  the  eternal  ? 

?>d  Spirit. 
As,  in  their  orb  of  clay, 

Drops  on  a  river, 
So  shall  they  melt  away, 

Swallow'd  for  ever  — 

Chorus. 
Where  from  the  fathomless 

Ocean  of  fire 
Rises  the  sulphur-cloud 

Hiofher  and  hiofher. 
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"Act     the     Fifth 

Scene  I.     An  anteroom  in  the  Castle  of  Uherto. 
Night 

GiSMONDA.       AnSELMO. 

Ansel.  Ask  me  not  why,  Madonna.     Are  our  moods 

Always  the  same,  or  always  at  command  ? 
Gism.  No,  or  I  hope  I  should  not  need  inquire 
Why  Count  Anselmo  for  two  days  has  been 
So  absent-minded,  gloomy,  and  reserv'd. 
Yet  have  we  done  our  best  to  make  his  stay 
Pleasant  as  usual. 

Ansel.  True  ;  nor  Count  Uberto, 
Nor  thou,  dear  lady,  hast  neglected  aught 
To  dissipate  my  sadness.     On  the  morrow 
Suffer  me  take  my  leave. 

Gism.  [ivith  emotion.']  So  soon  ? 

Ansel  Thou  'dst  add : 
And  so  abruptly  ?     But  't  is  better  thus  : 
My  malady  is  stronger  than  I  deem'd. 
Gism.  Art  thou  not  well  ?  [same  tone. 

Ansel.  A  sickness  of  the  mind. 
Not  here,  Madonna,  must  I  seek  the  cure, 
Where  —  thou  art. 
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Gism.  Let  us  join  our  friends,  [going. 
Ansel.  Stay,  dearest  lady  ;  let  me  ask  in  turn 

Why  thou  of  late  art  sad .     Art  tliou  not  well  ? 
Gism.  Should  I  not  answer  too,  in  thy  own"  words : 

Can  we  be  gay  at  will  ?  or  always  gay  ? 
Ansel.  Xo,  't  would  not  be  to  answer  as  thyself; 

For  thou  hast  still  been  frank  since  first  I  knew  thee. 
Would  I  had  been  ! 

Gism.  What  should  that  say,  Messere  ? 
Ansel.  —  Or  prompter  ! 

Gism.  Sir! 

Ansel.  —  But  now  it  is  too  late. 
Gism.  Let  us  join  Monna  Flora  and  the  rest. 
We  have  been  too  long  away. 

Ansel.  Thou  :  I  can  not. 
Thou  wilt  permit  me  to  retire,  Madonna. 
To-morrow,  I  shall  bid  farewell. 

Gism.  [faintly.]  To-morrow  ? 
Have  I  displeas'd  thee  ? 

Ansel.  Thou  ?  displease  me,  lady  ? 
Alas  !  thou  hast  known  to  please  me  over  well ! 
Pardon  this  madness.     Look  not  so  confounded. 
I  know  not  what  I  say.     What  was  't  I  said  ? 
Gism.  [collecting  herself,  —  but  with  difficulty. 
Art  thou  distracted  ? 

Ansel.  Yes,  I  am  distracted  ; 

I  have  been  so  many  months  —  since Let  me  hence. 

Before  I  speak  what  never  should  be  spoken, 
Never  to  thee. 
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Gism.  0  Ileavun  !  [sinking  into  a  chair,  and  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  hands. 
Ansel.  Can  it  be  ? 
Weep'st  thou,  Madonna  ?  [kneeling  before  her  and  attempt- 
ing to  take  her  hand. 
Gism.  [preserving  same  attitude. 
Leave  me,  thou  unhappy  ! 
Ansel.  Yes,  yes,  unhappy ;  yet,  how  happy  too ! 

Thou  knowest  my  passion  now.     For  twelve  long  years, 
Before  perhaps  my  bolder,  happier  rival 
Conceiv'd  a  thought  of  making  thee  his  own, 

I,  dear  Grismonda 

Gism.  [who  has  already  dropped  her  hands  with 
a  look  of  dismay,  —  now  recoiling 
from  him.]  Ah,  't  was  said  in  time ! 
Thou  dost  remind  me  who  and  what  I  am.  [rising. 
Rise,  Count  Anselmo,  and  henceforth  remember, 
He  whom  thou  call'st  thy  rival  is  my  lord. 
Nor  so  degrade  thy  honorable  self 
As  to  descend  to  thoughts  and  acts  and  words 
'T  would  make  thee  cower  with  shame  to  have  him  know. 

[jgoing. 

Ansel.  Hear  me  !  —  one  word  !  —  but  one ! 

Gism.  Not  on  this  theme ; 
A  thousand  on  aught  else,  [again  turning  to  go. 
Ansel.  'T  was  but  to  pray, 

Humbly  and  from  the  heart,  thy  pardon.     But 

Gism.  No  !  nothing  more  !     I  will  not  risk,  for  thee 
Nor  for  myself,  a  single  phrase  might  add 
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To  this  night's  shame. 

Ansel  Alas  !  I  had  thought,  Madonna 

Gism.  Think  nothing,  Count —  nothing  again  of  this  — 
Whicli  now,  thank  God  !  is  ended  —  and  forever ! 
This  shall  secure  it.     By  the  cross,  I  swear, 
If  ever  from  this  time  thou  look  again. 
Or  speak,  as  thou  hast  spoken  and  look'd  but  now, 
To  my  remorse  and  to  my  lord's  dishonor, 
I  never  will  exchange  word  with  thee  more! 
Ansel,  [affer  a  pause.]  'T  is  cruel ;  but  't  is  right.     I  will  obey. 
[She  extends  Aer  hand  to  him  ;  but,  on 
his  offering  to  lift  it  to  his  lipSj 
withdraws  it  hastily. 
Crism.  Ah  !  thou  forgott'st  already.     We  must  do  more. 
To-morrow,  Flora  and  thy  friend  her  lord 
Take  their  departure.     With  them  goes  Gioconda. 
Seize  thou  this  pretext  and  make  one  with  them. 
Then  travel  for  some  months ;  no  matter  where, 
So  that  Ave  meet  not  soon. 

Ansel.  For  many  months ! 
Gism.  Hush!  it  must  be.     Thou  wouldst  not  forfeit  all? 
My  friendship  shall  go  with  thee,  my  esteem. 
Kow  leave  me  —  quick,  —  in  pity  to  thyself. 

[Exit  Ansel. 
Gisin.  [after  he  has  completely  disappeared. 

And  unto  me.     Hadst  thou  had  less  command 

Over  thyself,  or  hadst  been  modest  less 

But  if  thou  wert  less  modest,  could  I  —  like  thee  ? 
As  I  do  now,  more  than  befits  me  do, 
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Or  I  dare  own,  by  name,  even  to  myself.  — 
But  I  will  root  this  growing  weakness  out : 
It  shall  not  make  me,  more  than  now  I  am, 
False  to  my  God,  my  husband,  and  myself. 

[Exit,  as  the  Scene  shifts  to 


Scene  II. 

The  Study.     As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Uberto 

clasping  his  hands  together  with  an 

expression  of  relief 

Uher.  The  agony  is  over!  thou  hast  conquer'd. 
Thy  spirit  is  good,  G-ismonda,  as  I  thought  it, 
And  far  more  strong.     Thou  shalt  have  thy  reward. 

[  Rings  a  small  handbeU. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Bid  come  to  me  thy  lady. 

Servt.  [  with  emharrassment. 
Signer  Count, 
She  is  with  the  Count  Anselmo. 

Uher.  Was,  but  now. 
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The  Count  has  left.     Bid  come  to  me  thy  lady. 

[Exit  Servant. 
The  rumhJing  of  distant  thunder. 
Uberto  moves  slowly  to  the  open  casement,  andhoMng 
out  a  moment,  sloivly  returns. 

The  lake  is  blackening,  and  the  angry  clouds 
Come  onward  fast.     I  could  have  rather  chosen 
To  leave  this  sphere,  whose  beauty  I  so  love. 
When  the  sweet  moon  was  spreading  all  around 
Her  magic  light  and  shadow,  or  the  stars 
Were  looking  on  me  with  their  calm  bright  eyes. 
But  when  the  mind  is  fix'd  on.  its  own  thoughts, 
It  matters  little  that  outward  things  wear  not 
The  dress  we  like  :  I  shall  not  see  the  darkness; 
And  the  loud  thunder  and  the  rushing  wind, 
If  heard  at  all,  will  seem  to  sound  my  dirge. 

Enter  Gismonda. 
She  appears  conscious  and  embarrassed. 

Gism.  My  lord  —  thou  hast  sent 

Uber.  Be  reassur'd,  Gismonda. 
I  have  sent  for  thee  to  praise  thee,  not  to  chide. 
Thou  hast  been  tempted,  and  hast  stood  the  proof. 
Look  not  aghast :  she  who  has  not  been  tried 
Cannot  be  counted  virtuous,  albeit 
In  life  she  may  be  chaste.     But  thou  art  both. 

[  taking  her  hand  in  both  his^ 
ivh  He  her  embarrassment  increases. 
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Thou  art  my  faithful  partner,  and  shalt  find 
I  can  reward  thee.     I  would  bid  thee  kiss  me ; 
But  't  were  to  put  thee  to  an  act  of  pain. 
Gisin.  My  lord!  ray  lord!  [about  to  kiss  him. 

He  gently  puts  her  hack. 
Uher.  No,  no  ;  thy  heart  would  n  )i 
Gro  with  it,  as  I  deem'd  it  did  of  old. 
Let  me  kiss  thee.     Thou  pure  and  good  Gismonda, 
Whom  I  have  so  much  wrong'd  to  marry  —  it  was 
My  sole  act  that  was  selfish ;  but  my  last 
Shall  make  atonement  for  it  —  stoop  to  me, 
Thou  whom  I  love  so  well.     [  He  is  about  to  kiss  her 

on  the  lips ;  hut  he  only  touches 
her  forehead.']    Thus.     It  is  now 
As  it  should  be,  and  only  should  have  been, 
A  father's  kiss  to  a  good  and  tender  child 
Cherish'd  as  she  deserves.     And  now  —  good  night. 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  Gismonda  !     And  if  — 

And  if 

Gism.  What  means  my  lord  ?     Art  thou  not  Avell 
To-night,  Uberto  ?     'T  is  a  fearful  night. 

Thunder  heard.     Gismonda  shrinking  and 
clinging  to  Uberto. 

Let  me  be  with  thee.     Oh,  do  not  put  me  from  thee  I 
It  was  not  so  of  old  ! 

Uher.  No,  not  of  old. 
But  am  I  as  I  was  of  old  ? 

Gi'im.  ;My  lord ! 
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Uher.  Speak  not,  Gismoncla,  counter  to  the  sense 

AVbicli  the  heart  warrants.     Hush !  thou  knowest  not 

Thyself  as  I  know  thee.     Th}^  soul  is  good 

And  generous  as  it  ever  was  —  were  "t  not, 

Could  I  have  lov'd  thee,  as  I  have  lov'd  and  love  ?  — 

But  there  is  that  in  it  which  was  not  once; 

No  double  image  can  divide  it ;  where 

Anselmo  is,     \^She  Iddes  her  face.]    Uberto  cannot  be. 

It  is  but  natural.     Hence,  I  blame  thee  not. 

Thou  feelest,  this  night,  a  sympathy  for  me ; 

Thou  'dst  be  with  me,  and,  with  a  woman's  care, 

AVouldst  watch  my  fever,  as  thou  think'st  it,  well  : 

But  in  the  solemn  hours,  when  I  was  still, 

Thy  heart  Avould  beat  for  him;  and  on  tlie  morrow 

Tempted  again  —  nay,  answer  not  —  would  find 

Perchance  less  power  to  resist.     Go  then. 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  learn  to  know  me  better, 

To  esteem  me  better,  than  thou  dost,  to  love 

As  thou  canst  love  me  ;  that  thou  canst  not  more 

Is  not  of  thee.     Good  night ! 

He  puts  her  genthj  and  courteously  from  the  room. 
It  is  now  over. 
The  last  look  of  those  eyes,  for  whose  dear  light 
I  have  given  my  soul  forever,  has  departed, 
And  the  world  henceforth  is  all  Ijlack  to  me. 
Farewell.     I  have  borne  it  better  than  I  thought. 
The  thunder,  luhich  has  been  heard  at  intervals^ 
now  increases  in  frequency 
and  loudness. 
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The  storm  comes  nearer.     Tiiou,  whose  awful  voice 
Speaks  in  these  turbulent  elements  ;  but  not  more 
Than  in  the  softest  wliisper  of  the  breeze ; 
Thou,  whom  I  dare  not  pray  to  bear  me  up, 
As  in  my  hours  of  trouble  once  I  us'd. 
Suffer  me  on  my  knees  to  cry  for  them, 
My  innocent  wife  and  children,  {kneeling. 

Spare  them,  God ! 
Nor  let  the  father  and  the  husband's  sins 
Be,   through   men's  hands,   nor    through  the  engender'd 

taint 
Of  the  soul's  passions,  visited  on  their  heads. 
Thy  lightnings  do  not  blast  me  as  I  kneel. 
Perhaps  Thou  Avilt  have  mercy,  though  condemning 
Injustice  my  great  crime,  and  make  more  brief 
My  horrible  probation  and  that  scale 
Of  the  soul's  painful  reascent  to  virtue 
Whereto  I  have  given  myself  —  alas !  for  nought. 
That  I  precipitate  this  selfwill'd  fate, 
Impute  not  unto  me  for  added  sin, 
Even  for  that  end  I  seek  —  which  is  not  nought. 
He  rises. 
One  more  adieu  to  ye,  dear  native  hills ! 
going  to  the  casement. 
Then^  after  a  few  moments^  returning. 
The  thunder's  flash  reveals  them  and  the  lake, 
Not  in  their  gladsome  aspect,  like  to  her. 
But  lurid  as  my  fate.     Perhaps  't  is  well : 
We  part  with  less  regret.     Good  night,  forever  I 
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My  soul  shall  haply  bear  with  it  no  trace 
Of  all  life  imag'd  on  it,  fair  or  foul. 

He  takes  a  poniard  from  a  shelf  and  hares  it. 
This  is  my  last  of  instruments.     Nor  book, 
Pencil,  nor  chisel,  e'er  wrought  such  effect 
As  this,  which  in  an  instant,  with  one  stroke, 
Severs  the  chain  that  separates  the  world 
On  which  I  stand  from  that  to  which  I  go. 
But  for  our  doubts,  how  few  of  us  would  pause 
Who  find  this  life  what  I  of  late  have  done  ! 
Looking  on  the  blade. 
I  would  that  thou  hadst  given  my  heart,  Gismonda, 
No  worse  a  pang  than  this  sharp  knife  will  cause. 
Stabs  himself. 

As  he  sinJcs  in  an  arm-chair 
Enter  Gismoxda. 

Gism.  What  didst  thou  mean,  my  lord  ?     Thou  hast  fill'd  my 
soul 
With  strange  forebodements  —    [Observing  his  state  as  she 

approaches^  hastens  to  him. 

Thou  art 0  my  God ! 

What  means  this  blood  ? 
Uber.  [smiling  onher.']       Thy  strange  forebodements  prov'd 
Truer  —  than  most  are.     But  the  knife  struck  —  false. 

[  throwing  down  the  poniard. 
Gism.  [  shrieking. 

Ah  !  —     Help  there  ! 
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Uher.  'T  will  be  useless.  Yet  thou  comest — 
Thou  dear  Gismonda  —  as  —  I  could  have  wish'd. 

Gism.  Oh  God !  —     Help  !  —     Speak  not.     Let  me 

[  endeavoring  wildhj  to  stay  the  hlood. 
Uher.  'T  is  in  vain. 
The  blow  was  —  sure,  if  not 

Enter ^  hurriedly^ 

Flora,  Gioconda,  Ugo. 

and  immediately  after ^  from  another  door, 

Anselmo. 

Ugo.  Who  did  this  deed  ? 
Uber.  I  only  —  for  —  for  her  sake,  good  Anselmo  — 
And  —  and  for  thine. 

Gism.  Call  in  the  children ! 

Uber.  No  — 
There  is  no  time  —  I  kiss'd  them  ere  they  slept. 
I  should  be  dead,  before  —  before  they  came. 
And  pity  it  were  —  to  wake  them  —  who  can  sleep 
In  such  a  storm,  —  to  look  upon  a  sight 
'T  were  best  they  should  not  see.     Let  them  not  know  — 
If  so  it  may  be  —  I  died  by  my  own  hand. 
Are  these  thy  tears,  Anselmo  ?     Be  a  friend  — 
A  good  friend  to  my  —  children  :  they  are  hers. 
Raise  me.     Were 't  not  —  for  one  thought  —  I  could  die  — 

A  flash  of  lightning  enters  through  the  casement, 

succeeded  instantly  by  the  rattle  of  thunder. 

Uberto  stands  up  from  the  chair. 
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I  come  !  —  [falling  forward. 

Gism.  Uberto  !   [swoons  over  him. 
Uher.  —  Happy,     [Dies. 

Ugo.  AVhat  an  end! 

Anselmo,  falling  on  one  hiee,  covers  his  face 
icith  both  hands.     Gioconda  stoops 
to  raise  the  senseless  form  of  Gis.moxda. 
Ugo  and  Flora  stand  in  differ- 
ent attitudes  of 
horror.^ 


Scene  ITI. 


A  part  of  the  ethereal  space  beyond  the  atmosphere 
of  Earth. 

Archangel  Michael.     Lucifer. 

Mich.  Hence  to  thy  proper  realm  ! 

Lucif  And  this  to  me, 

Who  once  in  Heaven  stood  before  thee  ? 
Mich.  I  might  deplore  thee, 

Unhappy  !  but  for  what  I  see. 

Why  hast  thou  sought  this  spirit  to  enchain  ? 
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Lucif.  Because  the  worm  had  sold  himself  to  be 
My  vassal  after  death,  and  shall  remain 
Subject  forever  to  the  laws  I  have  given, 
Until  by  his  self-struggling  he  regain 
His  former  human  heart  and  human  brain,  — 
When  thou  mayst  take  him  if  thou  wilt  to  Heaven. 
His  last  expenditure  of  blood,  I  wot, 
Will  not  have  much  improv'd  therein  his  lot. 

Mich.  Thou  miserable  scoffer  !  who  with  jests 
Striv'st  to  conceal  the  anguish  of  thy  soul. 
And  thy  outbreaking  passion  to  control,  — 
I  scarce  can  think  thou  art  that  mighty  one 
Who  stood  with  me  in  order  next  the  Son, 
When  in  the  star-strown  region  of  the  skies 
The  uufinish'd  Earth  began  to  roll,  — 
Whom  even  the  Seraphim  accounted  wise. 
Know  that  this  being's  self-sacrifice  arrests 
The  doom  which  else  had  on  his  soul  descended 
AVho  for  another's  good  himself  divests 
Of  his  last  blessing,  and,  deliberate, 
Forestalls  the  horrors  of  an  awful  fate 
To  make  that  other  happy,  though  too  late. 
Has  by  the  sacrifice  his  fault  amended. 
And  the  All- Just  his  soul  will  reinstate 
In  its  first  partial  good. 

Lucif.  It  shall  not  be  ! 

Mich.  It  is.     Look  back,  and  see 

The  spirit  rescued  from  thy  thrall  forever. 

Lucif.  Curse  on  the  perjur'd  slave  ! 
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Mich.  It  was  not  he  : 
Curse  thine  own  craft : 

Thou  art  thyself  thy  own  forsworn  deceiver. 
'T  was  tiiis  alone  at  which  thy  demons  laugh'd. 
Hadst  thou  but  given  this  man  his  youth  indeed, 
The  woman  would  have  lov'd  him  still,  and  thou 
Have  held  his  spirit  still  bounden,  nor,  as  now, 
Have  had  thy  head  bruis'd  by  Eve's  hated  seed. 
Lucif.  [departing. 

I  yet  shall  meet  him,  in  some  other  sphere. 
Mich.  And  baffled  find  thyself  again  —  as  here. 

[Exeunt  different  ways. 


J^OTES 


NOTES    TO    UBERTO 


1. — p.  142.  I  come !  —  etc.  etc.]  This  is  the  catastrophe  as  it  was 
first  designed.  But  while  writing,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  besides 
the  thunderbolt  to  which  Uherto  answers  as  if  it  were  a  sum- 
mons, another  might  be  made  to  strike  liim  and  at  the  same  time 
Gismoada.  Such  a  catastrophe  would  be  more  tragic,  and  more  — 
to  my  impression  —  in  the  true  spirit  of  tragedy.  The  objection  to 
it  lies  in  the  unpleasant  effect  it  would  have  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  whose  disappointment  would  be  greater  even  than  his 
surprise,  which  itself  would  he  painful. 

I  come  !   [falling  foncarcl.]  —  now  happy.     [Dies. 

Ginm.  TJberto  !   [Sicooiis  ove7-  him. 
At  that  instant,  another  flash  apiiears  to  strike  the  bodies. 

Giocon.  Ah  ! 

Flor.  The  bolt 
Has  struck  them  both  together ! 

Ugo.  What  an  end  ! 
AXSELMO,  falling  on  one  knee,  hangs  over  the  hody  of 
GriSMOXDA,  u'hile  tlie  rest  stand  in  various 
attitudes  of  hoiror. 


PS.  Dec.  22,  1868. 


I  see  I  have  used,  above,  the  word  "  reader."  The  piece  was  not 
intended  for  representation.  Yet  it  might  easily  be  adapted  to  the 
stage  ( in  a  day  when  less  of  bustle  shall  be  required  in  the  action 
than  at  present, )  by  omitting  the  3d  Scene  of  Act  V.,  and  perhaps 
the  4th  of  Act  IV.,  or  by  removing  the  Choi'use-s  altogether. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE    CID    OF    SEYILLP] 


Twenty  years  ago,  when  for  the  first  tune  I  redd  the  play  of 
Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  Boelas,  not  knowing  then  how  improperly  it  was 
ascribed  to  Lope  de  Vega,*  its  subject,  which  is  wholly  Lope's, 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  noblest  that  could  be  selected  for  the 
Stage,  and  I  entered  it  in  the  hst  of  those  which  1  had  set 
down  for  themes  of  future  composition.  My  opinion  is  not  altered, 
and  having,  since  the  completion  of  my  own  piece,  gone  over  the  Cid 
of  Corneille  and  its  original,  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  Lope's  design,  certainly  mider  its  modem  guise,  and  the  very 

*  It  is  the  first  play  in  the  collection  El  Teairo  Espanol,  published  in  London 
in  1817,  where  it  appears  under  the  double  title,  "  Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  Eoelas^  b 
La  Eatrella  de  Sevilla,  Tragedia  de  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Cccrpio.''''  The  commen- 
tator merely  teUs  us  in  a  foot-note,  "Este  drama  es  uno  de  los  arreglados  por 
Don  Candido  Maria  Trigueros.''  But,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  we  should  have 
almost  as  much  right  to  caU  the  Cid  of  Corneille  a  translation  from  Las  Mocedades 
of  Guillen  de  Castro,  as  this  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Estrella  of  Lope. 
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similar  Lut    inferior   one   of   that   part   of    Castro's   double  play* 

*  Zxti  Jfoceiladefs  del  Cid  is  diWded  into  two  Parts,  or  rather  is  composed  of  two 
plays  of  which  each  forms  a  Part  under  that  general  title.  It  is  the  first  alone 
of  these  divisions  that  gave  origin  to  the  famous  drama  of  Le  Cid.  But  there  is 
another  play  on  the  same  subject  by  another  Spanish  dramatist,  contemporary 
with  Comeille,  El  Honrador  de  8ii  padre  of  J.  B.  Diamante,  which  is  so  like  the 
French  tragi-comedy  ( as  Comeille  originally,  and  rightly,  termed  his  piece  )  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  a  very  curious  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  borrowed  of  the 
other,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  priority  of  publication  is  by  twenty-three 
years  in  favor  of  Comeille.  For  aught  I  know,  it  is  not  yet  decided.  ( ^i )  It  was 
not,  to  some  men's  thinking,  in  1S56 ;  for  Lemcke,  whose  Handbuch  der  Span- 
vichen  Liter atur  was  published  in  that  year  (  Leipzig,  in  8°. )  has  in  his  third  vol- 
um«e(  p.  291 )  a  note  in  which  he  refers  without  disapprobation  to  You  Schack's 
opinion  that  Comeille  was  really  indebted  to  Diamante.  This  latter  critic,  in  his 
Geschichte  der  dramatlschen  Literatiir  u.  Kimst  in  Spanien,  (Berlin,  8°,  184.5,  6,) 
had  at  first  (2'  Batid,  S.  431.  Anm.)  maintained  the  contrary,  but,  the  succeed- 
ing year,  in  his  third  volume  (  p.  372,  sq.  ),  he  took  back  his  first  assertion,  on  the 
ground  that  Diamante's  play  bears  too  much  tlie  traits  of  an  origitial  icork,  and 
is  too  thoroughly  Sjxaiish  in  its  style,  to  let  us  suiypose  it  an  imitation  of  a  foi-eiga 
viodel.  "Bei  naherer  Priifimg  des  Ilonrador  de  sujJOdre  hat  sich  xms  aber  nun 
die  Ueberzeugimg  aufgedrangt,  dass  dieses  Stiick  zu  sehr  die  Zijge  eines  Original- 
werks  triige  und  zu  durchgehends  im  Spanischen  Xationalstyl  gehalten  sei,  als 
dass  man  an  Xachahmung  eines  auslandischen  Yorbildcs  denken  konnte,  imd 
dieser  innere  Grand  erscheint  als  geniigend,  um  auch  ohne  entsprechende  aussere 
Daten  die  Abfassung  vor  das  Jahr  16:j6,  in  welchem  ComctUe's  Cid  erschien,  zu 
setzen."  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  assumption.  In  no  case,  should  we  have 
the  right  to  accept  merely  internal  e\'idence  as  conclusive  :  but,  when  it  conflicts 
with  positive  facts  as  to  time,  it  should  be  set  aside  without  hesitation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  Spanish  author  should  not  borrow  a  certain  form  of  words  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  copy  certain  traits,  as  well  as  the  management  of  certain 
scenes,  from  a  Fiench  author,  and  jet  preserve  throughout  the  national  cliarac- 

(  a  )  It  is  fitrarRe  to  me,  that,  with  a  date  so  moderu  as  the  middle  of  the  171h  cciitaiy,  there  is  not  home 
testimony  among  SraniBh  writers  of  the  period  to  pit  this  matter  beyond  controversy.  Fonlenelle  says 
(  Vie  de  Comeille.  —  Oeuvret  de  P.  C.  Paris  1834  )  :  "  Corneille  avail  dans  son  cabinet  celte  piece  traduite 
eii  toutcs  Ics  laiigues  de  I'Europe,  hors  Tesclavone  et  la  turqne  ....  EUe  (!tait  eu  italien  et,  ce  qui  est 
flus  dtcnnant,  m  cjparno/;  les  Espagiiols  avaient  bien  vonlu  copier  cnz-ni^mes  nne  piece  dont  I'original 
leur  appartenait."  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  —  for,  observe,  Corneille  himself  does  not  aver  it ;  he 
mentions  in  his  notice  merely  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  English,  (..."'  les  tradnctions  qn'on  en  a  faitei 
en  toutcs  Its  langiies  qui  •ervent  aujoura'hui  a  la  sc^ne,  et  rhei  tons  les  peuples  ok  I'on  voit  des  tb£&tre*,  j« 
veux  dire,  en  ilaUert,  flamand,  et  anglais  .  ."  j  —  supposing  this  grave  assertion  to  be  faithful,  is  not  that 
translation  in  Spanish  somevrherc  extant  7  It  would  of  itself  be  evidence  conclusive.  But  that  it  never 
has  been  brought  .'omrard  throws  more  than  a  doubt  upon  its  alleeed  existence. 
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which  furnished  to  tho  French  tragedian  the  plot,  and  something 

teristics  which  were  common  to  him  with  all  other  Spanish  writers  of  the  drama. 
But  when,  to  this  probability,  there  is  added  the  fact  that  the  same  source  from 
which  the  Frenchman  drew  so  largely  was  open  to  him  and  nearer  at  hand,  he 
being  born  as  it  were  on  its  very  brink  and  baptized  in  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  latter,  while  taking  as  his  model 
the  same  play  which  was  the  model  of  the  Frenchman,  lent  to  his  copy,  here  and 
there,  what  he  might  consider  the  grace  and  embellishment  and  other  improve- 
ment added  by  the  latter.  He  might  do  this  even  to  disguise  his  obligations  to 
that  model.  That  he  did  not  copy  also  the  mere  form,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  was  a  Spaniard  and  composed  his  drama  for  a  Spanish  audience.  The  German 
critic  adds  in  a  note  (ib.):  "Da  mir  von  der  grossen  alteren  Sammlung  Span- 
ischen  Comodien,  welche  den  Titel  Comedias  ile  diferentes  Autorefi  fiihrt  und  von 
welcher  schon  16S6  zu  Valencia  ein  29ster  Theil  erschien,  nicht  die  ganze  Eeihe, 
sondern  nur  einzelne  Theile  bekannt  sind,  so  bleibt  mich  die  Yermuthung  off  en, 
dass  sich  f  iir  Diamante's  fruheres  Austreten  auch  ein  alisseres  Zeugniss  finden 
werde."  Now,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  the  rarest  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
very  earliest  editions  of  all  Spanish  authors,  says  decidedly  that  Diamante  took 
from  ComeiUe,  and  the  Spanish  version  of  his  exhaustive  work  (  Hist.  Sp.  Lit.  ) 
gives  his  note  to  that  effect  without  contradiction.  We  may  therefore  consider 
this  point  settled.  If  my  own  opinion  after  his  is  of  any  worth,  I  should  say  that 
I  have  compared  the  three  plays,  Las  Mocedades,  El  Honradoi\  and  Le  Cid  to- 
gether, line  after  line,  in  the  Scene  between  the  Conde  and  Diego,  and  that  between 
Kodrigo  and  the  Conde,  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  so  like  results,  especially  in 
the  former  Scene,  should  ensue  from  the  imitation  by  two  different  authors  of  one 
other,  from  which  other  there  is  still  so  great  a  divergence,  it  follows  that 
Diamante  must  have  plagiarized  from  Le  Cid.  In  one  particular  in  that  Scene 
he  has  improved  upon  his  copy.  In  ComeiUe  we  read  the  stage-duection 
(after  '■'■  Tl  lui  do?me  un  soufflet"  )  "D.  DiiiGUE  mettant  tepee  a  la  main:''  In 
Diamante,  DiEGO  "  «rtca  la  espada,  y  ca^sele  a  los  pies  del  Conde,"'  with  the  words : 

"  J>.  ;,  Para  que  quiero  la  vida, 

Despues  de  tan  grande  ofesa  ?  " 
ComeiUe's  words  : 

"  Acheve,  et  prends  ma  vie  apres  un  tel  affront, 
Le  premier  dent  ma  race  ait  aii  rougir  son  front  —  " 

are  not  so  good,  even  ^\•ith  a  like  action,  because  the  second  verse  of  the  couplet 
is  not  in  nature  and  enfeebles  the  simple  passion  of  the  first. 

Ochoa  (  Eug.  de ),  who  in  the  5th  vol  of  his  Tesoro  del  TecUro  Espahol  (  Paris, 
80,  1838  )  gives  ns  the  whole  of  Diamante's  play,  touches  in  his  brief  preface  ^^^th 
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more,  of  Lis  justly  celebrated,  but  over-estimated,  serious  drama.* 

more  fairness  than  acumen  on  this  question.  Leaving  it  undecided,  he  sajs :  "No 
es  probable  que  Diamante  copiase  a  Comeille,  pero  tampoco  lo  es  que  Comeiile,  cuya 
buena  fe  es  notoria,  ocultase  que  habia  copiado  a  Diamante,  si  en  efecto  le  copio." 

As  to  Comeille's  good  faith  or  frankness,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  evinced  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  Castro.  He  would  appear  to  own  an  adapta- 
tion merely  of  the  subject,  or,  at  the  most,  of  the  plot ;  yet  we  trace,  in  his  origi- 
nal, passage  after  passage,  some  of  which,  even  those  tliat  are  unnatural  and 
affected,  (a)  are  directly  borrowed,  sentiment  and  phrase,  ^vitho^lt  any  avowal.  The 
very  fragment  of  the  Spanish  historian,  which  ushers-in  his  "Avertissement," 
appears  to  be  put  forward  as  a  mask  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  the  Spanish  poet:  "  Voila,"  he  says,  "ce  qu'a  prete  Thistoire  4  D.  Guillem  de 
Castro,  qui  a  mis  ce  fam.eux  evenement  sur  le  theatre  ava/it  moi.'^  Again,  citing 
certain  Spanish  verses,  which,  he  says,  seem  made  expressly  to  defend  his  heroine : 
"lis  sont  du  mfime  auteur  qui  ta  traitee  atant  moi,  D.  GuiUemde  Castro  .  .  ." 
And  in  adding  at  the  close  the  two  romances,  I  think  he  works  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  is,  to  conceal,  or  to  obscure,  his  indebtedness  to  the  real  source  of  aU 
his  drama,  and  make  it  be  supposed  that  he  borrowed,  not  so  much  from  another 
dramatist,  as  from  the  ballads  directly,  in  which  this  latter  found  the  rude  out- 
lines of  the  dominant  part  of  his  design. 

The  principal  obUgatiou  of  Le  Cid,  however,  is  to  that  felicitous  invention  of 
the  antecedent  love  between  Chimene  and  Hodrigue,  to  which,  not'n-ithstanding 
what  the  author  says  df  the  two  great  conditions  exacted  for  a  perfect  tragedy  by 
Aristotle,  and  to  the  observation  of  which  alone  he  claims  the  success  of  his  work 
was  due,  may  be  ascribed  a  great  share  of  the  interest  excited.  Indeed  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  his  edifice.  And  this  invention  belongs  to  Castro.  Schack  claims 
it  as  the  source  of  the  piincipal  interest :  "  Das  Motiv  aber,  welches  das  Haupt- 
interesse  des  Drama's  [Las  ifoce(lades'\,  den  Kampf  zwischen  Licbe  und  Ehre, 
bedingt,,  scheint  dem  Guillen  de  Castro  eigenthiimUch  zu  gehoren ;  denn  die  Ro- 
manzen  erwahnen  einer  friihem  Liebe  des  Cid  zu  Ximenen  nicht."  n.  s.  p.  431. 
StiU,  though  felicitous,  it  was  of  easy  devising,  and,  I  may  say,  could  not  have 
escaped  any  practiced  dramatist,  belonging  as  it  does  almost  to  the  necessities  of 
a  plot  of  the  kind.     Though  ComeiUe  has  borrowed  it,  he  would  have  made  it. 

*  .  .  .  .  "  dans  Le  Cid,  le  choix  du  sujet,  que  Ton  a  blame,  est  un  des 
grandes  raerites  du  poete.  C'est  a  mon  gr6  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  intoressant  que 
Comeille  ait  traite."    La  Harpk.    Comm.  CEutr.  de  Corn.  (  6d.  cit.  )  T.  1.  p.  2."9. 

"  El  argumento  de  la  Tragedia  de  Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  Roelas  es  semejante  a  la 

(  a. )  See,  for  one  instance,  the  passage  from  Act  III.  Sc.  IV.  cited,  p.  103,  note  t. 
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Corneille  avowedly,  or  rather  with  a  partial  recognition,*  took  tbo 
elements  of  his  play  from  Guillen  de  Castro,  but  was  probably  also 
assisted,  in  the  spirit  of  his  composition,  by  this  one  of  De  Vega's, 
to  which,  as  refounded  by  Trigueros,  I  think  the  Cid,  even  as  a 
composition,  is  every  way  inferior,  in  naturalness,  in  sentimont,  in 
diction,  if  in  the  diction  of  a  drama  naturalness  is,  as  I  maintain  de- 
terminedly, the  first  essential,  without  which  pomp  is  but  a  blemish 
and  artifice  of  arrangement  degenerates  into  aflectation.  Lope  is 
not  always  hfelike,  not  even  when  remodeled,  as  for  example  in  Act 
in.  Sc.  III.  S.  0.,  but  superior  as  a  whole  is  his  colloquy,  so  re- 
modeled, to  the  false  turns,  and  the  elaborate  antithesisf  and  tedious 

del  Cid  de  Corneille,  pues  si  en  esta  se  representa  la  accion  de  un  heroe  que  para 
vengar  una  afrenta  hecha  a  sn  padre  mata  al  de  sii  amante,  en  aqueila  se  mu- 
estra  la  de  un  hombre  tan  honrado  como  valiente,  el  qual  creyendo  desagraviar  a 
su  rey  desafia  y  da  la  muerte  al  hermano  de  la  que  le  es  destinada  por  esposa.  La 
diferencia  que  hay  entre  estos  dos  dramas  es  que  el  de  Lope  tiene  un  desenlace 
mas  noble,  pues  la  heroina  que  ha  sido  la  causa  inocente  de  una  funesta  catastrofe, 
prefiere  la  soledad  y  lobreguez  de  un  claustro  a  la  satisf  accion  de  pasar  su  vida 
con  un  hombre  a  quien  adora,  pero  que  ha  derramado  la  sangre  del  mas  querido 
de  sus  deudos.''     Obaervnc.  —  Teatro  Es}j.     T.  1.  ji.  3. 

*  See  note  on  p.  152  ;  first  paragraph.  * 

t  This  artificial  contrast  in  phi-ase  and  sentiment,  carried  often  to  a  wearisome, 
if  not  disgusting  extent,  and  bandied  to  and  fro  between  two  speakers  (  sometimes 
among  three  )  like  a  shuttlecock,  is  one  of  the  imnatural  peculiarities  of  French 
plays  in  general,  nor  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  English  school.  Shakspeare, 
among  other  vices,  has  given  us  many  disagi-eeable  specimens ;  for  example  in 
Richard  III.  ComeiUe,  who  in  previous  plays  had  shown  somewhat  more  than 
a  fancy  for  the  bauble,  is  blinded  by  his  predilection  so  far,  that  he  does  not  r^ee 
its  insignificance  and  inappositeness  even  in  his  model.     Thus  the  following : 

"  D.  Rodrigiie.  O  miracle  d'amour  ! 

Chimene.  O  comble  de  miseres ! 
B.  Rod.  Que  do  maux  ct  de  pleurs  nous  couteront  nos  pcres ! 
Chim.  Rodrigue,  que  Tcut  cm  .  .  . 

D.  Rod.  Chimene,  qui  I'eut  dit  •  .  . 
Chim.  Que  notre  heur  fut  si  proche,  et  si  tot  se  perdit? 
Z).  Rod.  Et  que  si  pres  du  port,  centre  toute  apparence, 

Un  orage  si  prompt  brisat  notre  esperance  ? 
Chim.  Ah  !  mortelles  douleurs  ! 

D.  Rod.  Ah  !  regi-ets  superflus ! 
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aud  equally  unreal  ampliticatioa  of  the  Frenchman,  nor  is  there  any- 
where so  faulty  a  scene  in  Saiicho  Ortiz  as  the  Second  of  Act  I.  in 
Le  Cid.  In  the  latter  play  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  any  pas- 
sage, not  directly  borrowed,  that  equals  in  sentiment  any  one  of  these 
in  the  former : 

"Estrella"  [the  King  is  speaking  —  to  that  absurd  and 
miserable  creation  of  almost  all  plajs,  a  coufidant.  Trigrueros  might  have  gone 
a  step  further  in  Ms  alterations,  aud  changed  the  creatiu-e  into  something  reason- 
able, something  less  artificial  and  conventional,  and  within  the  probabilities  of 
human  existence] 

"  Estrella  en  tanto,  mi  Estrella, 
Tampoco  cobio  altivez, 
Mas  modesta  cada  vez, 
Como  cada  vez  mas  bella. 
Matome  con  su  hiinuldad, 
Tan  reverente  y  severa ; 
Que  si  ella  se  envaneciera 
Fuera  mia  su  beldad. 
*        *        * 


(Jhim.  Va-fen,  encore  un  coup,  je  ne  t'  ecoute  plus :" 

which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

He.  O  miracle  of  love ! 

She.  O  sorroic's  overflow  ! 
He.   ^Vhat  ills^  hoic  many  team,  our  sires  will  cause  to  flow  I 
She.  Bodrigue,  who  had  believed  .  .  . 

He.   Chimene,  icho  would  hare  said 
She.  Our  joy  would  come  so  near,  and  yet  so  soon  Mvefled  ? 
He.  And  iclien  the,  heavens  shone  fair,  our  haven  too  in  view, 
A  sudden  storm  should  rend  our  barque  of  hope  in  two  ? 
She.  Ah!  mortal  sting  of  grief .' 

He.  Regrets  in  vain  gone  o'er ! 
She.  Begone,  again  Ibid,  Twill  not  listen  moi'e  : 

is  an  imitation,  -with  more  refinement,  but  less  naturalness,  of 

"  Eod.  i  Ay,  Jimena  !     j  Quien  dijera 

Jim.  i  Ay,  Rodrigo !     j  Quien  pensara 

Rod.  Que  mi  dicha  se  acabara  ? 
Jim.  Y  que  mi  bien  finiciera  ?  &a." 

He.  Ah,  Himeiui !     Who  would  have  said 

She.  Ah,  Rodr\go  !     Who  icould  have  thought 

He.   That  my  bliss  icould  come  to  nought  ? 
She.  And  my  joy  so  sooti  be  sped  f  eti-. 

Jorii.  II.,  AV.  2,  in  Jxv<  Mocedades. 
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Mc  pasm6 
Don  Arias,  con  sii  respuesta  : 
Sin  rigor,  y  mny  modesta, 
Todo  mi  incendio  le  helo. 
Pareceme  que  la  escucho : 
S(>h\  dbco  a  mi  furor  loco, 
Para  eyjosa  vuestra  poco, 
Para  dama  vneatra  niucho."'    Act.  l".  Esc.  1. 

And  then  the  rencounter  of  the  King-  with  Bustos,  which  is  not 
enacted  as  in  Lope,  bat  is  thus  related  by  the  monarch : 

"  Seducir  logre  la  esclaA-a, 
Que  anoche  entrada  me  dio, 
Mas  Bustos  me  descubrio 
Quando  mas  ufano  entraba. 
La  espada  osado  saco, 
Con  valor,  mas  con  respeto,  — 
Que,  aimque  lo  nego,  en  efeto 
Pienso  que  me  conocio. 
Dixe  quien  soy,  y  arrogante 
Me  respondi6  que  mentia, 

Y  que  im  rey  no  cometia 
Jamas  accion  seme j ante."    ib. 

And  I  am  tempted  to  add,  since  the  extravagance  is  characteristic 
both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  speaker,  Bustos'  response  to  the  King 
in  Scene  III :  — 

'''■Bustos.  Senor,  es  mi  hermana  Estrella 

Por  mi  desgracia  tan  bella 

Be//.  4  Pues  en  esto  que  perdeis. 

Si  es  su  \-irtud  extremada  ? 
Btistos.  Eslo  sin  duda  :  es  Tabera ; 

Y  ya  yo  muerta  la  hubiera, 
Si  fuera  menos  honrada." 

This  hst  of  examples,  which,  be  it  observed,  are  absolutel}^  the 
composition  of  Trigueros  and  not  of  Lope,  might  be  carried  out  to 
considerable  length,  were  it  necessary  to  show  to  anyone,  but  per- 
liaps  a  French  reader,  who  has  compared  the  two,  the  inferiority  in 
point  of  sentiment  as  well  as  action,  and,  as  I  have  implied  above, 
in  propriety  of  diction,  of  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  whose  most  natural 
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and  most  touching  passages  are  borrowed  directly,  or  by  imitation, 
from  De  Castro,* 

As  the  original  play  by  Lope  is  not  always  to  be  had,  I  shaU  now 
give  an  analysis  of  its  plot,  with  sufficient  extracts  to  enable  the 

*  As  for  instance  in  Act  III.  So.  YI. 

"  D.  Diegxie.  Rodrigue,  enfin  le  ciel  permet  que  je  te  voie  ! 
D.  Rodr.  Helas  1 

D.  Die.  Ne  mele  point  de  sonpirs  &  ma  joie  ; 
Laisse-moi  prendre  haleine  afin  de  te  louer. 
Ma  valeur  n'a  point  lieu  de  t€  desavouer  ; 
Tu  Tas  bien  imitee,  et  ton  iUustre  audace 
Fait  bien  re^-ivre  en  toi  les  heros  de  ma  race. 
C'est  d'eux  que  tu  descends,  c'est  de  moi  que  tu  viens ; 
Ton  premier  coup  d"epee  egale  tous  les  miens  ; 
Et  d'une  belle  ardeur  ta  j  eunesse  animee 
Par  cette  grande  epreuve  atteint  ma  renommee. 
Appui  de  ma  -s-ieiUesse,  et  comble  de  mon  heur, 
Touche  ces  cheveux  blancs  d  qui  tu  rendA  Thomieur, 
Viens  hai^er  cetle  jone,  et  reconnais  la  place 
Oil  fut  empreint  taffront  que  ton  courage  efface."' 

The  greater  merit  of  the  original  (  notwithstanding  the  slight  conceit  which  I 

find  in  '-aliento  tomo  para,  etc.'^  and  which  ComeiUe,  who  wanted  the  feeling  to 

imitate  the  pathetic  "  Como  tardaste  tanto  ?  "  abandoned  nature  to  paraphrase) 

will  be  directly  manifest :  — 

"■'Sale  Rodriao. 
Diego.  \  Hi  jo  !  **■ 

Rod.  \  Padre  ! 

Die.  ;.  Es  posible  que  me  hallo 
Entre  tus  brazos  ?    Hi  jo,  aliento  tomo 
Para  en  tus  alabanzas  empIeaUo. 
I  Como  tardaste  tanto  ?    Pucs  de  plomo 
Te  puso  mi  deseo,  y  pues  veniste. 
No  he  de  cansarte  preguntando  el  como. 
Bravamente  probaste,  bien  lo  liiciste, 
Bien  mis  pasados  brios  iraitaste, 
Bien  me  pagaste  el  ser  (lue  me  debiste. 
Toca  las  hlancas  canas  que  me  honraste, 
Llega  la  tiernu  boca  d  la  mejilla 
Doiide  la  maiicha  de  mi  honor  quitasie.''''    Jom.  II».  esc  III. 

Those  who  are  familiar  ^Tith  Spanish,  and  what  is  more,  tmderstand  the  true 
expression  of  nature  in  any  tongue,  need  not  be  told  how  superior  is  the  model  to 
the  copy.  As  for  the  three  italicized  verses  of  the  Spanish  poet,  corresponding 
to  the  three  above,  so  much  admired  in  ComeiUe.  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more 
tender  and  touching ;  nor,  if  we  except  the  redimdancy  in  •'  blancas  canas," 
is  there  anj'thing  to  mar  their  perfect  beauty,  whereas  the  "reconnais  la  place ''  of 
the  Frenchman  gives  to  the  clause  where  it  occurs  something  of  the  color  of  a 
CDUceit. 
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reader  to  form  a  good  idea  of  its  character.  I  find  the  copy  of  La 
Estrella  de  Sevilla  in  Lemcke's  Tlandbuch,  previously  mentioned,  "Vol. 
Ill,  where  are  also  printed  in  full  both  Parts  of  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid. 

Ado  Primero. 
Esc.  II.  The  Kinrj  ( Don  Sancho  lY. )  and  Arias  {\\\'s>  confidant. )  — 
The  King  appears  as  a  profligate  voluptuary,  ( which  is  contrary,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  the  truth  of  history. )  Various  ladies  are  de- 
scribed by  the  King,  till  at  last  he  comes  to  Estrella,  whose  fantas- 
tical picture  I  subjoin,  as  it  gives  a  specknen  of  Lope's  very  frequent 
extravagance. 

"  i  Quien  es  la  que  rayos  son 
Sus  dos  ojos  fulminantes, 
En  abrasar  semejantes 
A  los  de  Jupiter  fuerte, 
Que  estau  dandome  la  muerte, 
De  su  rigor  ignorantes  ? 
Una  que,  de  negro,  liacia 
Fuerte  competencia  al  sol, 
y  al  horizonte  espafiol 
Entre  ebano  amanecia. 
Una  noche,  horror  del  dia, 
Pues  de  negro,  luz  le  daba, 
Y  el  eclipsado  quedaba  ; 
Un  borron  de  la  luz  piura, 
Del  sol,  pues  con  su  hermosura 
Sus  puras  Uneas  borraba." 

Don  Arias  says  she  is  miscalled  "  la  Estrella  "  ( the  Star ).  To  which 
the  King : 

'•'•Bey.  Si  es  mas  bella 

Que  el  sol,  },  como  asi  la  ofende 

Sevilla  ?    ^  Como  no  entiende 

Que  merece  su  arrebol 

Llamarse  Sol,  pues  es  sol 

Que  vi\-ifica  y  cnciende  ? 
Z).  Arici'i.  Es  dofla  Estrella  Tabera 

Su  nombre,  y  por  mara villa 

La  Uama  Estrella  de  Sevilla. 
Bey.  Y  Sol  llamarla  pudiera." 

They  continue,  both,  quibbhng  on  the  words  star  and  sun ;  and  tiio 
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King  is  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  see  Estrella  the  next  night  at 
her  home. 

lu  Eso.  V.  the  King  seeks  to  corrupt  Busto  (  Estrella's  brother ) 
by  extraordinary  favors.  Busto  shows  his  sense  of  justice  and  his 
generosity  by  preferring  others  for  the  high  office  the  King  holds 
out  to  him,  and  departs  suspicious  of  the  royal  motives. 

Esc.  VI.  The  King  concludes  with  saying  • 

"  Viva  yo,  y  diga  Castilla 
Lo  que  quisiere  dech-, 
Que,  rey  ciego,  he  de  seguir 
A  la  Estrella  de  Se\iUa." 

Trigueros,  with  all  his  emendations,  has  scarcely  improved  the  char- 
acter, when  he  makes  the  royal  libertine,  with  equal  coolness,  if 
with  less  pertness,  exclaim  : 

'^\y,  Estrella. 
Temo  tu  seguridad. 
Yeo  que  es  una  maldad, 
Don  Arias,  mas  voy  a  haceUa.*'     (  Sancho  Ortiz.  I.  2.  ) 

Esc.  VII.  Follows  an  interview  between  the  lovers,  Sawho  Ortiz 
and  Estrella.,  where  a  great  deal  of  extravagance  is  uttered  ou  both 
sides. 

"Z*.  Sancho.  ;  Ay,  amorosa  Estrella, 
a  De  fuego  y  luz  vestida  ! 

Estrella.  ;  Ay,  piadoso  homicida ! 
D.  Sancho.  j  Ay,  sagrados  despojos, 

Norte  en  el  mar  de  mis  confusos  ojos !  " 

Jt  is  not  wonderful  the  servants  (  Glarindo  and  Matilda )  should 
have  their  burlesque : 

"  Clar.  I  Ay,  hermosa  muleta  ! 
[ap.  d  Matilde. 
De  mi  amante  desmayo  ! 
2rat.  ;  Ay,  heiTnoso  lacayo ! 

Que  al  son  de  la  almohaza  eres  poeta  ! ''  Sua. 

In  Esc.  X.  Clarindo  says  : 

"  For  esta  estrella  hermosa 
Morimos  como  liuevos  estrellados. 
Mejor  fuera  en  tortilla." 
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In  this  importiuency  of  low  humor,  which  makes  us  smile  by 
its  grotesqucness,  and  perhaps  by  its  absurdity,  for  the  pun  is  im- 
perfect and  lias  no  applicability,*  we  recognize  between  Lope  and 
his  contemporary,  Shakspeare,  another  trait  of  resemblance  besides 
extravagance  of  metaphor  and  love-conceits.  —  The  rhyme  to 
"  tortilla'"  is  in  a  verse  whose  pomposity  of  indignation,  repeated  like 
a  burden,  concludes  the  Scene  with  a  facetiousness  which  musi 
have  been  relished  by  an  audience.     It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 

*  "  Huevos  estrellaclos '"  —  starred  eojs,  are  of  course  eggs  which,  broken  into 
the  frj-ingpan,  assume  in  the  hot  oil  or  lard  in  which  they  are  to  be  cooked, 
something  of  the  form  ascribed  to  stars,  and  "tortilla"  is  an  omelet.  ESTRELLA 
corresponding  to  our  STELLA,  the  quibbling  nonsense  may  be  thus  rendered,  with 
observation  of  the  metre  : 

Because  of  this  stellar  heautij 
We  perish  like  to  hen's  e(i(js  thxit  are  stellar\l. 
It  icould  be  better  in  an  omelet. 

ClahindO  is  the  gracioso,  that  is,  the  merrymaker,  sometimes  the  buffoon  of 
the  piece,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  the  clown  of  Shakspeare  and  of  his 
modem  imitators,  the  real  representative  of  which  in  our  time  is  the  "clown"  of 
the  circus.  Trigueros  has  not  only  excluded  all  this  and  other  folly  (^),  but  also 
the  entire  part  of  Matilda,  nor  has  given  a  greater  share  to  the  servant  in  the 
confidence  of  his  master  than  ( -ndth  whatever  unlikelihood  )  is  the  long-established, 
but  reprehensible  custom  of  the  Stage  in  all  countries,  whereas  ComeiUe,  in  i-e- 
taining  without  consideration  the  part  of  Urraca  (  L' Infante  ),  has  made  her  per- 

(a)  None  but  a  writer  ijr.ornnt  of  the  principles  of  true  art,  nr  indifferent  thereto,  would  justify  this 
admixture  of  the  comic  with  the  tragic  on  the  plea  that  in  actual  life  the  grave  and  gay  are  oftentimes  con- 
founded. The  object  of  a  tragedy  is  not  to  describe  the  whole  of  life,  but  a  particular  portion  or  single  occur- 
rence of  a  life;  and  to  cross  the  solemnity  or  horror  of  that  occurrence  with  ludicrous  allusions,  jests,  or 
incidents,  is  to  show  an  execrable  want  of  taste  that  would  be  instantly  detected  and  reprobated  in  a  picture. 
In  my  boyhood,  when  it  was  a  fashion  to  have  portfolios  of  fine  engravings  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
evening  visitors,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  one,  a  French  copperplate  which  depicted  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  artist  had  inserted,  as  a  touch  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
as  a  stroke  of  satire,  a  dog  in  the  act  of  relieving  his  bowels.  Like  that  picture  is  a  tragedy  whose  unity 
of  sombreness  is  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  what  is  discordant  with  the  principal  incident,  or  even  with 
the  rredominant  tone.  That  this  violation  of  good  taste  is  entertaining,  especially  to  the  large  plurality  of 
every  audience,  is  true.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  the  main  object  of  the  playwright,  and  without  which  all 
his  efforts,  be  they  never  so  noble,  ore  in  vain,  is  to  interest.  But  he  should  be  able  to  do  this  withotit  a 
desecration  of  true  art,  r.or  should  the  fact,  that  because  of  the  greater  rarity  of  sound  literary  criticism 
such  defects  are  not  so  noticeable  as  they  are  in  a  painting,  or  would  be  in  an  opera,  where  (  at  the  present 
day  )  they  sfldom  or  never  occur,  nor  yet  the  success  of  great  writers  whose  real  eminence  does  not  neces- 
barily  make  them  models,  blind  him  or  render  him  indifferent  to  what  is  both  simj  le  propriety  and  the 
very  consummation  of  high  art. 
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comic  use  of  a  rhyme  upon  occasion  (  but  not  in  serious  drama. ) 
"No  eroces  los  imperios  de  Castilla.'" 

Sancho  Ortiz,  who  is  about  to  show  so  absolute  and  heroic  a  loy- 
alty, has  not  maintained  his  character,  or  prepared  us  for  it,  in  this 
Scene.  He  has  inveighed  against  the  King  (  an  improbable  impru- 
dence too,  before  his  servant )  as  a  tyrant,  and  threatened  to  leave 
Seville  for  Gibraltar,  to  shed  his  blood  for  him  there.  So  in  the 
beginning  he  is  made  to  say  : 

"  Tirano,  qne  veniste, 
A  pertiirbar  mi  tlulce  casamiento, 
Con  aplau.so  a  Sevilla, 
No  goces  los  imperios  de  Castilla." 

Thus,  Trigueros  is  more  consistent. 

petrate  such  nonsense  as  the  following,  confessing  her  love  to  her  governess, 
Avliilc  at  the  same  time  declaring  she  would  die  rather  than  forget  her  rank  : 

'•  L'Inf.  Ma  tristesse  redouble  a  la  tenir  secrete, 
ifecoiite.  econte  enfin  comme  j'ai  combattu, 
Kcoute  quels  assauts  brave  encor  ma  -sertu. 

L'amour  est  un  tyran  qui  n'epargne  personne. 
Ce  jeune  cavalier,  cet  amant  que  je  donne, 
Je  I'aime. 

Leon.  Yous  Taimez  !  "**■ 

L'Inf.  Mets  la  main  sur  mon  cceur, 
Et  vois  comme  a  se  trouble  au  nom  de  son  vainqueur, 
Comme  il  le  reconnait. 

Leon.  Pardonnez-moi,  madame. 
Si  je  sors  du  respect  pour  blamer  cette  flamme. 
*  *  *  * 

Yous  souvient-il  encor  de  qui  vous  6tos  fille  ? 
Vliif.  n  m'en  sou\ient  .si  bien  que  j'epandrai  mon  sang, 

Avant  que  je  m'abaisse  a  dementir  mon  rang."    Le  Cid.  1. 2. 

Trigueros,  as  just  implied,  makes  Ortiz  give  vent  to  his  happiness  before  his 
servant ;  but  then  it  is  in  a  flush  of  joy  caused  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ncw^^ 
of  his  immediate  marriage  with  E.strella :  his  heart  is  full  and  nms  over.  He 
does  not  utter  such  unnatural  commonplaces  as  the  above ;  and  moreover,  wliat 
he  says  is  brief,  gentlemanly  (  so  to  speak  ),  and  to  the  point.  This  false  senti- 
ment, whose  utterance,  except  in  soliloquy,  is  even  more  unnatural  than  its  con- 
ception, finds  no  condemnation  in  the  criticism  cither  of  the  French  Stage  or  of  the 
English,  which  latter,  in  the  days  of  Addiscn,  adopted  its  dulness  and  its  absurdity  ; 
and  the  Cftlo  of  that  author  is  an  apt  illustration  of  all  that  is  false  in  passion  and 
improbable  in  its  expression. 
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Ft<c.  XL  In  the  street  —  Biisto  presents  a  manly  resistance  to 
tlie  King's  desire  to  enter  his  house,  and  speaks  his  mind  with  great 
frankness  as  to  the  King's  motives. 

Esc.  XJI.  —  Arias,  in  the  house  of  Busto,  tries  to  tempt  Estrella 
by  open  offers  from  the  King.     He  asks  her  at  the  close : 

"  Que  respondes? 

Estr.  Que  respondo  ? 
Lo  que  ves.   \vuelve  la  espctkkt." 

Contrast  this  familiarity,  natural  indeed,  but  oflfensive  to  the  tragic 
muse,  with  the  noble  expression,  "Soy  .  .  .  para  esposa,  etc." 
cited  on  page  155. 

Esc.  XIII.  —  Arias  gains  over  the  slave  Matilda,  who  is  to  admit 
the  King  that  night  to  Estrella's  chamber. 

Acto  Segundo. 

Esc.  I.  Street.  —  King,  Arias  and  Matilda,  at  the  door  of  Busto's 
house.  When  Matilda  receives  her  reward  ( a  certificate  of  freedom, 
etc. )  Don  Arias  says  (aparte  al  Bey) : 

"  Todas  con  el  interes 
Son,  Seflor,  de  un  mismo  modo." 

From  which  profound  reflection  the  King,  who  seems  to  regard  his 
desperate  adventure  as  a  frolic,  derives  this  deduction : 

"  liei/.  Divina  cosa  es  reinar  :  " 

which  perhaps  is  as  downright  a  libel  as  was  ever  put  upon  a  king; 
for  Sancho  IV.,  far  from  being  a  fool  and  fop,  was  a  man,  evidenced 
by  his  deeds,  as  shown  in  all  histories,  wary  and  astute,  and  not 
likely  to  make  a  remark  whose  flippancy,  if  it  was  meant  for  wit, 
though  it  has  more  the  sound  of  a  sly  sarcasm  of  the  poet's,  would 
have  fitted  Charles  II,  of  England.  —  The  courtiers,  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  entertain  Busto,  so  as  to  keep  him  absent, 
cannot  prevent    his   untimely  return,   and  ( Esc.  V. )  the  King  and 
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he  encounter.  The  former  cannot  release  himself  from  Busto  until 
he  avows  who  he  is. 

"  Eey.  Detente ; 
Que  soy  el  Rey. 

Lu-Hto.  Es  engaflo. 
*  *  *  * 

Ko  puede  sen  y  a  su  alteza 
Aqiii,  \'illano,  ofendeis, 
Pues  def  ecto  en  el  poneis, 
Que  es  una  extrana  bajeza." 

The  dialogue  is  rather  too  long  for  the  emergency,  as  well  as  to 
quote,  but  Busto  finally  says,  and  says  nobly,  —  in  the  first  four 
hues  beautifully: 

'  •  La  llava  me  ha  confiado  [el  Rey] 
Dc  su  casa,  y  no  podia 
Vcnir  sin  Have  a  la  mia 
Cuando  la  suya  me  ha  dado. 

Y  no  atropeUeis  la  ley  ; 
Mirad  que  es  hombre  en  efeto  : 
Esto  03  digo,  y  os  respeto 
Porque  os  fingisteis  el  Rey. 

Y  de  verme  no  os  asombre 
Fiel,  aunque  qnedo  afrentado  ; 

Que  un  vasaUo  esta  obligado  '^ 

A  tener  respeto  al  nombre  :  " 

cic. :  all  of  which  is  among  the  best  passages  of  the  piece. —  The 
King  cannot  stand  this,  and,  after  more  words,  they  fight. 

Esc.  VI.  —  Servants  enter  wth  lights.  The  King,  dreading  detec- 
tion, turns  his  back  and  escapes  in  the  confusion,  expressing  ( as 
he  is  always  a  common  man )  a  hope  of  vengeance. 

Esc.  VJI.  Between  Bv^to  and  Matilda :  where  Matilda,  who  con- 
fesses her  guilt,  is  made  absurdly  to  play  upon  the  name  EstreUa ; 
and  this  fine  language,  out  of  place  anywhere,  is  passed  between 
the  two. 

Bttfs.  Y  6  sabe  EstreUa 
Algo  desto  ? 

3 fat.  Picnso  que  eUa 
En  sus  rayos  &  abrasar 
Me  viniera,  si  entendiera 
Mi  concierto. 
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Bus.  Cosa  es  clara ; 
Porqiie  si  acaso  entaxrbiara 
La  hiz,  estrella  no  fiiera. 
ifat.  No  permite  su  arrebol 
Eclipse  ni  sombra  oscura  ; 
Que  es  su  Iiiz  brillante  y  pura 
Participa(\a  del  sol." 

The  slave's  extravagance  is  equaled  only  by  its  insipidity,  and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  this  sort  of  language  suggested  by  the  name 
is  so  frequently  repeated  by  all  the  characters. 

Esc.  VIII. —  The  King  and  Arias  find  the  slave's  dead  body 
daugUng  from  a  grating  of  the  palace  windows. 

"Z>.  A7'ias.  En  el  alcazar  esta 

Un  bulto  pendiente  al  vieuto. 
*  *  *  * 

Bei/.  Mira  que  es. 
D.  Arias.  La  esclavilla 

Con  el  papel  en  lasmanos." 

Compare  the  passage  from  Sancho  Ortiz :  "  Del  alcazar  a  la  puerta, 
efc,,"  in  Note  5.  The  certificate  in  her  hands  is,  however,  a  capital 
feature. 

Esc.  IX.  Busto  and  Esirella.  —  There  is  an  unnatural  dialogue 
between  these  in  which  also  Busto  alludes  to  the  name ;  as  ex.  gr. 

"  ^MS.  Esta  noche  fu  epiciclo 

Del  sol ;  que  en  ella  esta  noche 
Se  troco  de  Estrella  el  signo." 

Estrella  might  well  respond : 

'■'■  Estr.  Las  llanezas  del  honor 
No  con  astrologo  estilb 
Se  han  de  decir  :  habla  claro." 

She  does  not  utter  a  word  of  pity,  or  exclamation  of  horror  or  sur- 
prise, when  he  tells  her  how  he  has  served  Matilda. 

Esc.  XL  Where  the  King  commits  the  charge  to  slay  Busto  to 
Sancho  Ortiz.  This  fine  Scene  Trigueros  has  preserved  with  scarcely 
an  alteration. 

Esc.  XIV.  Busto  and  Sanc?io  fight ;  and  the  former  falls.  Here, 
I  think,  though  Trigueros  has  done  well  to  abbreviate  the  dialogue, 
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which  he  otherwise  alters  materially  so  as  to  make  it  his  own,  he 
has  lost  the  efifect  of  the  actual  combat.  But  this  was  ia  the  order 
of  his  work,  —  wherein  Bustos  meets  Saucho  as  he  is  about  to  leave 
the  palace,  and  they  go  out  together  to  fight. 

Esc.  XV.  and  XVJ.     Sancho  arrested. 

Esc.  XVII.  and  XVIII  Estrdla  and  Teodora  (  her  maid  ),  after  the 
former  has  arrayed  herself  for  her  bridal ;  and  the  same  with  Cla- 
rindo,  who  teUs  Estrella,  when  she  gives  him  a  diamond  for  the 
jacinth  he  had  received  from  Ortiz,  that  this  last  has  split  from 
melancholy.     To  which  she  rephes  : 

"  Estr.  Xo  importa  que  este  partida; 

Que  es  bien  que  las  piedras  sientan 
Mis  contentos  y  alegrias." 

Before  this,  the  mirror  fell  and  broke  from  envy : 
-'  Teod  .... 

Cayo  el  espejo.     De  en\ddia, 

[Ahale. 
El  cristal,  dentro  la  hoja, 
De  una  lima  hizo  mfuiitas." 

The  dress-scene  (  XVII. )  is  very  brief  in  Lope,  and  has  none  of  that 
bewitching  tenderness  Trigueros  has  knowa  to  impart  to  the  inno- 
cent Estrella,  If  you  except  this  passage  : 

"  Est7'.  Ya  me  parece  que  llega 
Bafiado  el  rostro  de  risa, 
Mi  esposo  a  dame  la  mano 
Entre  mil  tiemas  caricias. 
Ya  me  parece  que  dice 
Mil  temezas,  y  que,  oidas, 
Sale  el  alma  por  los  ojos, 
Disimulando  sus  nifias." 

Esc.  XIX.,  where  the  body  of  Busto  is  brought  in.  —  Lope  fails  to 

depict  the  effect  on  Estrella ;  and  Trigueros,  so  far  from  bettering 

it.  increases  the  unnaturalness  by  amphfication.     The  Scene  is  very 

brief  in  the  original. 

"  Eatr.  j  Desdichada 

Ha  sido  la  estrella  mia  ! 

i  Mi  hermano  es  muerto,  y  le  ha  muerto 
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Sancho  Ortiz  !  el  quien  divida 
Tres  almas  de  un  corazon. 
Dejadme  ;  que  estoy  perdida." 

Sancho  is  not  introduced,  the  Alcalde  telliag  her  at  the  outset  that 
they  have  arrested  him  and  will  do  justice  on  him  without  fail  on 

the  morrow. 

Acio  Tercero. 
Esc.  III.     Edre.lla  before  the  King.  —  The  same  eternal  quibbling 
on  her  name  (  and,  by  the  by,  almost  the  sole  metaphor  Lope  uses 
throughout  is,  with  variations,  that  of  the  sun,  rays,  stars,  etc)   She 
says,  after  four  verses  of  salutation : 

"  Una  desdichada  estrella 
Que  sus  claros  rayos  cubre 
Deste  luto,  que  mi  llanto 
Lo  ha  sacado  en  negras  nubes, 
Justicia  a  pedirte  vengo." 

Then  she  adds : 

"  Quise  a  Tabera,  mi  hermano, 
Que  las  sacras  pesadumbres  [?] 
Ocupa,  pisando  esti-ellas 
En  pa\-imentos  azules  "  — 

and  concludes  her  long  oration  with  like  uunaturalness  and  without 
the  least  show  of  feeling.  What  can  the  King,  who  she  knows  to 
her  sorrow  is  a  gallant  man,  but  answer  in  this  stupendous  style : 

"  Rey.  Sosegaos,  y  enjugad  las  luces  bellas, 
Si  no  quereis  que  se  arda  mi  palacio ; 
Que  lagrimas  del  sol  son  las  estrellas, 
Si  cada  rayo  suyo  es  mi  topacio."  d-a. 
King.   Compose  yourself,  those  fine  lights'  moisture  stop. 
If  yo2i  icould  not  my  palace  set  ablaze  : 
For  Stellar  fires  are  tears  the  sim  lets  drop. 
If  topazes  are,  each,  one  of  his  rays* 

*  I  have  sought  of  course  to  parody  the  quibble  on  the  i\ame  Estrella  (  Stella  ), 

Otherwise  the  third  verse  would  read,  more  literally, 

For  stars  are  tears  the  sun  himself  lets  drop. 

Tlie  way  Trigueros  has  altered  the  passage  is  thus  : 

'■'■Rey.  Sosegaos,  y  enjugad 

Unas  lagrimas  tan  beUas, 
Que  desperdiciais  en  ellas 
Lo  mejor  de  la  beldad." 
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lu  the  Prison  ( Esc.  YI.  ),  Musicians  entertain  Sanelio.  The  Alcalde 
pertioentlj  asks: 

"  Cuando  la  muerte  por  liorus 
Le  amenaza,  <&a. 
6  Con  musica  se  entretiene  ?  " 

Esc.  VIIL  Still  in  the  prison.  D.  Sanclio  and  Clarindo  — 
Clarindo  thinks  (as  he  well  may  )  his  master  has  lost  his  senses, 
and,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  audience  ( ajyarle ),  lets  them  know  he  is 
about  to  hr.mor  him  ;  and  the  following  occurs  : 

"  D.  Sancho.  Ya  estamos  en  la  otra  vida. 
ClariH.  Y  pienso  que  en  el  infierno. 
D.  Scuicho.  i  En  el  infierno,  Clarindo  ? 

,;  En  qno  lo  ves  ? 
C'lciiin.  En  que  veo, 

Sen  or,  en  aquel  castillo 

Mas  de  mil  sastres  mintiendo." 

And  so  the  Scene,  a  long  one,  continues,  till  the  comical  fellow 
thmks  it  time  to  bring  back  his  master  to  reality.  The  whole  Scene 
is  bad  and  farcical.  The  dialogue  reminds  me  somewhat  of  Aris- 
tophanes, but  not  favorably,  and  has  a  flavor  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza. 

Esc.  IX.  Canrpo.  —  That  absurdity  of  the  theatre,  a  lover's  not 
knowing  his  mistress  (  when  too  he  has  but  lately  parted  with  her) 
because  her  face  is  concealed,  although  she  talks  and  moves,  is  here 
presented.  Tlie  dialogue  is  without  any  piLh  or  even  elegance  as 
with  Trigueros,  and  when  Sancho,  with  mere  obstinacy,  without  any 
of  the  nobleness  he  displays  in  the  modern  play,  persists  in  refusing 
to  escape,  she  finishes  by  saying, 

"  EHtr.  Pues  vete,  loco,  a  niorir, 

Que  a  morir  tambien  me  voy." 

Thus  Estrella  is  reduced  to  —  no  ( that  would  be,  if  she  had  ap- 
peared at  all  as  Trigueros  paints  her, )  but  remains  —  a  very  ordi- 
nary woman. 

Esc.  XL     King  tells  the  Alcayde  ( governor  of  the  Castle,  who 
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has  come  to  inform  liim  of  what  has  trauspired  there  )  to  brhig,  in 
secrecy,  in  his,  the  King's  coacJi  (this  anachronism  lias  occurred 
before )  D.  Sancho  to  the  palace. 

The  Alcaldes,  entreated  flatteringly  by  the  Kmg,  each  apart,  (  Fsc. 
XIII.  and  XIV.  )  yet  maintain  their  integrity  {XVI. ) ;  but  it  is  not 
after  the  lofty  and  elegant  fashion  of  the  remodeled  drama. 

p]ven  in  the  linal  Scene  Trigueros  has  greatly  the  advantage. 
Tho  King  asks,  in  the  original : 

"  /;  que  falta '?  [between  the  lovervS] 
D.  San.  La  confonnidad. 

E>itr.  Plies  esa 
Jamas  podremos  hallarla 
Viviendo  juntos. 

D.  San.  Lo  mismo 
Digo  yo,  y  por  esta  causa 
De  la  palabra  te  absuelvo. 
Efitr.  Yo  te  absuelvo  la  palabra  : 
Que  ver  siempre  al  homicida 
De  mi  hermano  en  mesa  y  cama 
Me  ha  de  dar  pena. 

D.  San.  Y  a  mi 
Estar  siempre  con  la  hermana 
Del  que  mate  injustaniente, 
Queriendole  como  el  alma. 
Est,:  Pues  ;,  libros  quedamos  ? 

D.  San.  Si. 
Efitr.  Pues  adios. 

D.  San.  Adios. 

Jief/.  Aguarda. 
Estt:  Seflor,  no  ha  de  set  mi  esposo 
Hombre  que  a  mi  hermano  mata, 
Aimque  le  quiero  y  le  adoro.     [Vaie. 
D.  San.  Y  yo,  Seflor,  por  amarla, 

No  es  justicia  que  lo  sea.     [Trwe." 

The  King,  although  he  had  bid  them  stop,  is  not  discomposed  by 

this  abrupt  departure  from  the  presence,  and  holds  out  a  hope 

■which  is  not  very  tragical  and  mars  beside  the  design : 

"  Hey.  Casarle  pienso  y  casarla 
Como  merece." 

And  Clarindo  fiaishes : 

"  dar.  Y  aqui 
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Esta  tragedia  os  consagra 
Lope,  danrlo  a  La  Entvella 
De  Sevilla  etema  fama, 
Cuyo  prodigioso  caso 
Immortales  bronces  guardan." 

A  prediction  which  has  been  reahzed,  though  whether  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  other  than  Lope,  or  the  drama  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  wrought  into  so  delectable  a  shape  by  a  later 
and  inferior  poet,  is  more  than  questionable.  T!ie  whole  piece  is 
deficient  in  the  tone  of  tragedy,  is,  save  in  its  exaggerated  portions, 
merely  metrical  prose,  and  those  exaggerated  parts  have  but  the 
poetry  which  is  puerile  and  commonplace.  The  action  is  lively,  the 
plot  ingenious,  the  design  more  than  happy ;  but  the  entire  work, 
and  the  development  of  the  characters,  including  the  libel  on 
Sancho  el  Bravo,  indicate  the  hasty  performance  for  which  Lope  is 
both  known  and  renowned. 

Perhaps,  after  this  analysis  of  the  original  play,  it  may  be  advi- 
sable to  show  the  main  features  of  its  modification,  if  such  may  be 
called  what  is  in  fact  the  Estrdla  remodeled  and  almost  entirely 
rewTitten. 

Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  JRoelas  is  divided  into  five  Acts,  In  which  the 
unessential  unity  of  place,  that  is,  uoity  of  place  as  it  is  usually  un- 
derstood, is  not  rigidly  observed,  for  the  Scene  shifts  from  Act  to 
Act,  from  the  Palace  to  Bustos'  house,  tlien  back  to  the  Palace,  thence 
to  the  Castle  in  Triana,  and  back  again  to  the  Palace.  In  this  respect, 
however,  it  is  quite  as  regular  as  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  which  is 
considered,  even  by  Voltaire,  to  fulfil  sufficiently  the   requisites.* 

*  .  .  .  "car  cette  unit6  ne  consiste  pa.s  i  representor  toute  Taction  dans  nn 
cabinet,  dansune  chambre,  mais  dans  plnsieiirs  endroits  contigns  que  Toeil  pnisse 
apercevoir  sans  peine."  (  (Euv.  de  Corn.  ed.  c.  I.  p.  212.  )  —  No,  this  is  not  it.s 
definition.  As  the  spectator  may  as  well  see  one  place  as  another,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  action  should  not  shift  from  one  Scene  to  half  a  dozen,  even  in 
the  same  Act,  provided  always  that  the  time  of  the  action  is  not  the  tame  in  the 
different  Scenes,  still  more  does  not  go  back  from  a  later  Scene  to  one  that  ia 
earlier,  but  movos  by  proper  intervals,  in  which  the  course  of  events  i^  progres- 
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Ado  Primei'o. 
Esc.  I.     King  and  Anas.  —     The  former  relates  his  experience 
in  his  endeavors  to  corrupt  both  Estrella  and  her  brother  Bustos ; 
and  under  the  instigation,  or  rather  encouragement  of  his  confi- 
dant, —  for,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Scene,  the  monarch  says, 

"Mientras  que  Bustos  Tabera 
Guarde  a  su  hermana,  6  no  inuera, 
Estrella  no  sera  mia," — 

resolves  to  put  Bustos  out  of  the  way.  See  passage  cited,  page 
15-i,  above. 

Esc.  II.     King  alone.  —     A  brief  colloquy  with  his  conscience. 

Esc.  Ill  —  Bustos  comes  to  request  permission  to  have  his 
sister  married.  See  passage  cited  on  p.  155  ;  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing connects  directly,  the  King  having  first  responded:  "Bien 
lo  creo  de  vos,  Bustos  :  "  — 

"  Bust.  Con  ser  tan  honrada  y  pura, 

sive  and  the  distance  from  place  to  place  is  duly  obser\-ed.  Thus,  if  I  can  see  into 
the  palace  of  Don  Sancho,  I  can  also  see  into  a  street  of  SeA-Ule,  and  into  any 
chamber  of  Tabera' s  house  ;  but  I  cannot  do  the  impossible,  which  would  be  to 
make  Bustos  reach  his  house  from  the  palace  in  an  interval  marked  merely  by  tlie 
shifting  of  a  scene.  Time  must  elapse  sufficient,  at  least  seemingly,  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by  continuing  the  action  in  the  palace,  while 
Bustos  is  making  his  way  home. 

The  limits  of  this  Preface,  already  ten  times  exceeding  what  I  had  proposed  to 
myself,  will  not  allow  a  full  examination  of  this  important  principle.  I  reser\-e 
it,  with  other  points  connected  with  a  right  judgment  of  dramatic  action  and  the 
laws  which  ought  to  regulate  the  drama,  for  a  future  and  general  preface  to  pre- 
cede the  First  Volume  of  these  plays.  I  would  observe  however,  that  in  ZTberto 
there  are  two  illusti-ations  of  a  faulty  deviation  from  the  rule  I  have  laid  do\\'n, 
namelv,  in  Act  II.  Scenes  2  and  3.  How  this  happened,  even  in  a  romantic 
drama,  I  do  not  now  know.  Perhaps  it  was,  that  Uberto  being  intended  for  the 
closet  and  not  the  stage,  I  did  not  deem  the  point  necessary  to  observe,  where  to 
observe  it  would,  on  account  of  the  paucitj'  of  characters  and  of  events,  have 
been  difficult.  Vit-ginia,  The  Silver  Head.,  The  School  for  Critic.%  Ugo  da  Este^ 
and  the  present  play,  are  all  instances  of  a  perfect  observation  oi  the  three 
unities. 

Vol.  it.— S 
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Siempre  esta  por  su  hennosura 
Mi  honor  cercado  de  siistos ; 
Ojos  hay  de  gran  denuedo 
Que  se  encienden  por  Estrella. 
Guardola,  y  se  guarda  ella  ; 
Mas  contra  todos  no  puedo. 
Guardola  por  justa  ley 
Que  me  obliga,  y  es  tan  rara. 
Que  aun  de  vos  no  la  fiara 
Con  ser  mi  padre  y  mi  Key." 

Perhaps  a  knightly  boldness  never  bad.  even  in  a  Spaniard,  so 
beautiful  expression  as  in  the  two  last  verses.  It  is  the  Busio  of 
Lope,  —  I  had  almost  said,  aggrandized  and  ennobled ;  but  Lope 
( certain  extravagancies  set  apart )  lias  made  him  also  chivalric  and 
lofty.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  salient  character  in  the  Estrella. 
Esc.  JV.     King  and  Arias.  —     King  says  : 

"  Bey.  Hasta  aqui  pudo  llegar : 
Su  mtierte  al  fin  resolvi." 

E.<ic.  V.  Sancho  Ortiz,  whom  the  King  has  sent  for,  arrives. 
Here  we  have  the  popular  surname  attributed  to  him  :  ^ 

"  Dicen  que  valiente  es. 
Llamanle  el  Cid  Sevillano." 

Lope,  who  invented  the  designation,  uses  "  Cid  Andaluz." 

In  the  whole  of  this  fine  Scene,  the  modern  poet  follows  pretty 
closely  his  original.  The  King  gives  two  papers,  the  fijst  of  which, 
assuring  immunity,  Sancho  refuses  to  accept,  relying  nobly  on  the 
King's  honor :  the  second  contains  the  name  of  the  party  he  is 
to  sla3^ 

Esc.  VI.  Clarindo  brings  Ortiz  a  letter  from  EstreUa,  announcing 
their  approaching  marriage.  Tlien  follows,  admirably  as  to  posi- 
tion, tlie  Yllth  Scene,  in  which  Sancho  Ortiz,  alone^  opens  the 
paper  containing  the  name  of  the  man  he  has  engaged  to  kill.  It 
is  one  of  those  soliloquies,  a  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  pre- 
ceded by  amazement  and  horror,  which  are  touchstones  of  the  true 
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artist,  and  I  have  to  say,  that  though  as  well  done  as  such  mono- 
logues in  general,  and  better  than  most  of  Lope's,  it  disappoints. 
As  Ortiz  goes  out,  enters  Tahera ;  and  this  forms  the  Vlllth  Scene, 
where  the  defiance  takes  place.  It  is  well  done.  Bustos,  stung  to 
passion,  says,  much  as  in  Lope  (the  third  and  fourth  verse  being 
taken  directly  thence  ) : 

"i??;.s.  Si  presumis 

Encontrar  mancha  en  mi  f  e, 

Como  tin  villano  mentis, 

Y  aqui  os  lo  siistenare.    [Echanclo  mano  d  la  e-spada. 
San.  Tened,  Tabera,  la  espada, 

Que  en  casa  del  Rey  estamos. 
Bus.  En  casa  tan  delicada 

Estarlo  no  importa  nada 

Quando  tal  punto  tratamos." 

They  go  out  together,  and  the  Act  closes. 

Ado  Segimdo. 

Esc.  L     Estrella  just  arrayed  for  her  bridal.  —    It  is  excellent, 

barring  the  great  fault  ( in  my  eyes )  that  Estrella  says  to  her 

servant  what  she  would  only  say  to  herself.     But  she  says  it  better 

than  under  similar  circumstances  in  Lope.     This  is  very  fine : 

"  Quisiera  hoy  ser  la  mas  bella 
De  quantas  hay  en  Se^dlla, 
Porque  el  placer  de  Don  Sancho 
Con  mi  contento  compita. 
i  Que  gloria  sera  ser  suya 
Despues  de  tales  fatigas, 
Tales  pustos,  dudas  tales, 
Tanto  Ruyas  como  mias  !  " 


Again  she  says: 


Pareceme  que  le  veo 
Banado  el  rostro  de  risa 
Acercarse,  el  mas  gallardo, 
De  Se\'illa  :  —  que  Se\'illa  ! 
Ni  todo  el  orbe  a  mis  ojos 
Contiene  igual  gallardia. 
i  C6mo  al  aiargar  la  mano 
Se  esmerara  su  caricia  ! 
Pienso  escucharle,  y  que  dice 
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ilil  cosas  tan  bien  senticlas, 
Que  sale  el  alma  k  los  ojos 
Con  el  amor  que  las  dicta." 

Shakspeare  has  not  surpassed  this  in  his  Juliei,  (I   mean,  in  his 

best  parts,  —  that  is,  those  that  are  natural. ) 

Then  follows  (  Esc.  II. )  the  dialogue  with  Clarindo,  from  which 

may  be  cited  this  fine,  though  in  the  mouth  of  a  servant,  doubly 

misplaced  compliment :  he  is  telling  Estrella  how  Sancho  received 

her  letter : 

"...  tan  desusada  loz, 
Tan  desusada  delicia, 
Brillaba  en  su  bella  frente 
Quando  la  carta  leia, 
Que  ni  la  he  visto  jamas, 
Ni  s6  yo  como  se  pinta. 
Sine  llamandola  igual 
A  la  que  mostrais  vos  misma." 

Trigueros  takes  care,  in  the  interchange  of  the  jewels,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  broken  one. 

Esc.  III.  TJie  bloodstained  corpse  of  Bustos  is  brought  in.  —  In 
this  Scene  a  great  artist  would  have  made  his  genius  unmistakable. 
But  Trigueros  is  not  great,  and  where  his  original  failed  he  has 
shown  still  greater  deficiency,  and  not  only  proves  incapable  of  ren- 
dering passion  and  the  sudden  conflict  of  violent  contrary  emotions, 
but  forgets  even  his  usual  taste  and  judgment.  "When  Estrella 
says,  what  in  Virgil  is  allowable  enough  in  narration, 

"  La  Yoz  se  pega  a  las  fauces  — 
Los  cabellos  se  me  erizan  "  — 

she  says  what  in  her  situation  is  merely  ridiculous,  and  the  poet, 
borrowing  extravagance  to  give  warmth  to  what  is  cold-blooded, 
out-Lopes  Lope. 

In  Esc.  IV.,  V.  and  VI. ,  Sancho  does  better,  and  especially  in  VI., 
where  he  is  questioned  by  Farfan  ( the  Alcalde ). 

In  Esc.  Vn.,  Estrella,  in  coUoquy  with  Sancho,  becomes  reason- 
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able  and  affecting,  although  she  speaks  perhaps  more  than  is  natural 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Estr.  Dime,  corazon  de  piedra, 
Sancho,  por  mi  mal  nacido, 

En  que  te  of  endio  mi  hermano  ? 
Et-trella  en  que  te  ha  of  endido  ?  "' 

But  Ortiz,  though  he  gives  despite  of  himself  certain  indications  of 
who  has  set  him  on  to  slay  her  brother,  will  answer  nothing 
directly : 

"  Entended  yos  Id  que  callo 
Por  lo  mismo  que  no  digo." 

So  that  Estrella  finally  cries  to  the  Alcalde : 

"  Quitad,  Farfan,  de  mis  ojos, 
Quitad,  OS  ruego,  ese  risco, 
Que  es  mas  duro  en  la  disculpa, 
Que  fue  en  el  mismo  delito."' 

Ao-ain,  Esc.  VJII.  is  unnatural,  especially  as  the  long  monologue 
whicl  Estrella  delivers  is  not  a  soliloquy  ( as  it  should  be,  a  self- 
discourse  representing  to  an  audience  what  is  really  said  inandibly 
in  the  speaker's  brain),  but  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Teodora 
and  Clarindo;  which  would  deprive  it  of  all  truth-likeness,  eveu  did 
it  accurately  describe  what  might  be  supposed  to  pass  in  the  ramd 
of  a  person  plunged,  like  her,  from  the  top  of  all  but  complete 
felicity  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  most  tragical  distress. 

Acto  Tercero. 
Esc  I.  The  King,  in  presence  of  Arias,  confers  with  the  Alcaldes 
about  Sancho  Ortiz,  and  finally,  through  them,  puts  Sancho's  gen- 
erous and  loyal  reticence  to  this  extraordinary  trial : 

'•  De  mi  parte  le  decid, 
Que  diga  por  quieu  le  dio 
Muertc,  6  quien  le  persuadlo 
A  ello,  y  le  prevenid 
Que  uno  diga,  aunque  sea  yo. 
Mas  si  callar  es  su  intento, 
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Que  hoy  mismo  de  sii  desliz 
Dara  publico  esoarmiento." 

Esc.  II.  The  confidant  ( Arias ),  this  time,  advises  the  Kmg  on 
the  side  of  honor^  namely,  that  he  should  in  any  event  save  Ortiz. 

Esc.  III.     The  King  lalks  briefly  with  his  conscience. 

Esc.  IV. ;  where  Estrella  comes  to  sohcit  of  the  King  that  tlie 
homicide  shall  be  delivered  to  her.  —  It  is  well  done.  The  Kuig 
gives  her  a  writing  and  his  ring,  that  she  may  effect  her  purpose, 
but  accompanies  the  act  with  the  commonplace  gaUantry  of  a  com- 
pliment suggested  by  her  supposed  cruelty  on  this  occasion  and  his 
own  experience  of  it  in  another  form.     He  says : 

"  Sed  tirana,  si  en  Cielo 
Es  posible  haber  tiranos, 
Aunqne  conocido  llevo, 
Que  en  vos  y  en  vuestra  beldad, 
Bien  que  parezcais  deidad, 
El  ser  inuy  cruel  no  es  nues-o." 

To  which  she  answers  proudly,  or  indignantly,  or  coldly,  or  perhaps 
with  an  air  of  all  three  modes  combined : 

"  Est/:  Si  fuera  mi  beldad  rara 
Causa  de  que  peligrase, 
Antes  de  qu£  me  daflase 
De  mi  beldad  me  librara  : 
Yo  misina  horrible  me  hiciera 
Antes  que  injuriarme  yo  ; 
Que  si  un  Tabera  murio, 
Ha  quedado  una  Tabera." 

The  last  haughty  sentiment  is  after  Lope's 

"  Si  un  Tabera  murio,  quedo  una  Tabera." 

Esc.V.  The  King,  repenting  his  complacency,  is  advised  by 
Arias  to  have  Estrella  arrested,  which,  after  rejecting  the  idea  as 
unworthy,  he  consents  to  do  if  no  other  mode  remain  of  effecting 
his  object,  and  the  lady  is  to  be  appeased  by  a  marriage  with  some 
grandee. 

The  King,  left  alone  ( Esr.  VI. ),  communes  again  with  the  god 
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within  him,  and  conchides  with  a  good  moral  in  the  form  of  a  moni- 
tioa  to  crowned  heads  in  general : 

"  Rc-yes,  huid  del  furor, 
Huid  de  un  consejo  fiero  ; 
Sea  mi  exemplo  el  postrero  : 
Vn  error  llama  otro  eiTor  ; 
Libraos  bien  del  primero."' 

Ado  Quarto. 
In  the  prison.  —  Esc.  I.  The  Alcaldes  cannot  extort  from  Ortiz 
the  true  impulse  to  the  homicide.  In  Esc.  II  Arias  tries  it  after 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  King ;  but,  though  Sancho  is  made 
(I  think,  injudiciously)  to  throw  out  intimations  that  could  be 
interpreted  only  in  one  way,  he  will  not  implicate  the  King.  His 
language  throughout  is  lofty,  while  free  from  exaggeration.  And 
when  Arias  concludes  wath  a  serious  warning.  Ortiz  answers : 

"  San.  El  que  con  su  deber  cumple 
Ve  desplomarse  los  cielos, 
Sin  que  el  susto  de  los  otros 
Le  prive  de  estar  sereno  : 
Es  inocente,  y  no  teme 
Ki  el  negro  nombre  de  reo." 

Esc.  Ill  Sancho  soliloquizes  at  great  length,  but  well ;  and  his 
loyalty,  which  gives  rise  to  noble  sentiments,  is  consistent  through- 
out. It  is  seldom,  in  any  writer,  that  we  find  a  true  soliloquy  so  de- 
serving of  commendation,  and  so  little  censurable  for  want  of  exact 
observation  of  nature.  The  reveries  in  which  he  indulges  contrast 
strongly  with  the  partial  lunacy  of  the  same  character  in  Act  III. 
Sc.  YII.  of  the  original,  and  when  Clarindo  appears  (  Esc.  IV. )  we 
have  a  dialogue  reasonable  and  to  the  point. 

Esc.  VI.  Estrella  enters.  —  Sancho  does  not  mistake  her  ( and 
indeed  she  removes  her  vail  almost  at  once ; )  but  the  poet,  with 
excellent  judgment,  has  made  him  speechless  for  S'  ■me  minutes ; 
and  when  she  tells  him  that  a  horse  awaits  him,  and  his  servant 
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will  waut  nothiQg  for  their  jouruej,  he  pays  no  attention  to  it,  but 
answers  only  when  she  repeats  h&r  exhortation  to  go : 

"  Sun.  Seflora 

Ay  Sancho  Ortiz  desdichado  ! 
Estrella  del  alma  mia  ! 
E'str.  Vete,  y  se  do  hoy  mas  feliz  : 
Ya  liaciendo  lo  que  debia, 
Estrella  soy  que  te  gtiia, 
Clara  antorcha  en  tu  desliz. 
Vete,  y  si  amor  atropella 
Per  el  mas  justo  rigor, 
Ve,  conservando  el  amor 
Que  merecisteis  a  Estrella." 

There  is  great  tenderness,  with  much  of  liowing  sweetness,  in  the 
whole  Scene.     It  is  but  justice  to  transcribe  a  considerable  portion  •. 

"  Est)'.  Si  no  conociera  yo. 

Que  .si  un  hermano  perdi, 

Tanto  pesar  te  costo 

Como  el  que  me  cuesta  a  mi, 

Quiza  no  te  libertara  : 

Pero  te  conozco,  Oi'tiz  : 

Todo  mi  amor  lo  repara  ■:  ^ 

A  un  criminal  no  salvara, 

Pero  salvo  a  un  infeliz. 
San.  La  desdicha  de  mi  suerte 

:Me  entrega  a  la  muerte  fiera  : 

Ya  solo  puede  la  muerte 

Cambiar  mi  suerte  severa, 

Que  me  abruma,  aunque  tan  fxierte. 
Estr.  Vive,  yo  \'ida  te  doy. 
SfDi.  Y  yo  a  la  muerte  me  voj-, 

De  que  tii  librarme  quieres  ; 

Que  .si  obras  como  quien  eres, 

Yo  he  de  obrar  como  quien  soy. 
Estr.  Por  qu6  mueres  ? 
San.  Por  vengarte. 
Estr.  De  que  ? 
San.  De  mi  alevosia. 
E8ti\  Si  pudiera  imaginarte 

Capaz  de  accion  tan  impla, 

No  pensaria  en  lilirarte  ; 

Pero  conozco  bien  yo 

Qaal  es  tu  proceder  justa 
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La  pasion  no  me  cego  : 

Quando  Ortiz  mato  a  Don  Busto,* 

Grande  fuerza  le  obligo. 
Scin.  Ah  !  nunca  yo  le  matara, 

Si  no  matarle  pudiera. 
Eiitr.  Xi  yo  jamas  te  salvara, 

Si  imaginara  6  creyera, 

Que  Ortiz  de  otro  modo  obrara : 

Te  f  orzaron  a  matar, 

Lo  conozco,  y  no  te  obligo 

A  que  digas  tu  pesar  ; 

Mas  yo  tambien  se  callar  ; 

Lo  conozco,  y  no  lo  digo. 

Yive  pues,  por  vida  mia."' 

If  there  is  no  remarkable  vigor  in  the  passage,  there  is  a  dignified 
calmness  and  eminent  propriety.  Though  passion  might  have  been 
allowable  to  Sancho,  perhaps  in  a  degree  to  Estrella  also,  vet  T 
know  not  but  that,  under  the  depressing  melancholy  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  tone  observed  has  more  of  the  color  of  reality.  Sancho 
of  course  does  not  yield  : 

"  San.  De  vos  ausente, 

Y  de  esperanza  apartado, 
Perdiendo  la  f  e  debida, 

^  A  quien  debo  dedicar 
Aun  estos  restos  de  vida  ? 
Despiies  que  me  hice  homicida, 
Vivir  fuera  mas  pesar. 
Dexadme  en  el  mal  que  estoy, 
Pues  es  mas  mal  el  vi\-ir, 

Y  ya  mi  sombra  no  soy : '' 

and  the  last  words  between  them  are : 

"  Estr.  A  Dios,  y  oUddad  a  Estrella. 
San.  No  os  acordeis  vos  de  Ortiz." 

*  I  had  canceled  Dan,  supposing  it  an  error ;  for  the  metre,  owing  to  the  ac- 
cented 6  in  "mato  "',  is  complete  without  it,  and  its  use  would  be  an  absurdity  for 
Estrella  in  this  place.  But,  just  before  the  page  was  to  be  cast,  I  came  across  a 
copy  of  the  play  with  the  imprint  of  Madrid  (18"  1804),  and  there  it  stood  also.  It 
may  still  be  an  eiTor,  copied  from  one  book  in  another ;  for  the  Teatro  Espaflol 
was  published  in  London  in  1817.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  poet,  had  ho 
wanted  an  additional  syllabic,  would  not  have  found  it  preferably  in  su  or  mt. 
8* 
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Acto  Quinto. 

la  the  palace.  Eic.  I.  King  and  Alcayde. —  A  good  Scene,  to 
the  same  effect  as  in  Lope.  The  latter's  characteristic  anachronism 
has  not  been  overlooked,  and  the  King  orders  Sancho  to  be  brought 
to  him  in  a  lifter,  witli  every  precaution  for  secrecy.  The  King 
alone  ( Esc.  II. )  resolves  fully  to  release  Sancho,  although  he  ex- 
presses fears  because  of  the  rectitude  of  the  judges. 

And  with  cause.  Esc.  Ill,  IV,  and  V. :  —  the  King  haviug 
sounded  and  flattered,  both  together  and  separately,  the  two  Al- 
caldes, thinks  ( Esc.  VI. )  that  he  has  found  them  mere  'oien  after  all. 
Follow  a  brief  reflection  and  moral  on  the  eflBcacy  of  the  weakest 
words  of  a  king,  and  he  is  promising  himself  to  reward  Sancho  while 
ostensibly  punishing,  by  banishing  him  to  the  command  of  a  fron- 
tier, when 

( Esc.  VII )  enter  the  Alcaldes  with  the  sentence.  ( By  the  by, 
the  interval  is  too  brief  to  admit  of  its  having  been  written,  let 
alone  considered.)  It  pronounces  decapitation.  One  of  them  says 
to  the  King: 

"  Como  a  vasallos  nos  manda  ; 
Mas  corao  Alcaldes  mayores 
Somos  la  misma  ley  sacra. 
Y  si  ella  no  lo  permite, 
Ni  empefios  ni  ruegos  bastan ; 
Que  el  Cabildo  de  Se^^lla 
Es  quien  es."  — 

The  King  interrupts  impatiently  : 

'••  Berj.  Basta  ya,  basta.     &a." 

Esc.  VIII.  —  Arias  introduces  Estrella,  which  adds  to  the  King's 
perplexity  and  vexation. 

Esc.  IX. ,  and  the  last.  —  The  Alcayde  and  Ortiz  are  added  to 
the  group.  The  King's  desire  to  set  Ortiz  free  is  enforced  by  Es- 
trella's  supplication.     But  Farfan,  the  Alcalde,  remonstrates,  and  the 
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King,  put  upon  his  mettle,  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been 
the  inciter  of  the  crime : 

" /'w/.  Miracl,  Seflor.  OS  suplico, 
Que  la  jiisticia  se  agravia  : 
Pedir  la  parte  por  el 
No  es  descargo  de  su  falta,; 
Pues  la  publica  \-indicta 
Esta  clamando.  — 

Hey.  Ya  basta. 
Todos,  menos  yo  son  heroes 
En  esta  dichosa  patria  : 
Tambien  yo  ser  quiero  hablando 
Tan  heroe  como  el  que  calla. 
Matadme  a  mi,  Se\'illanos, 
Que  yo  solo  f  lu  la  causa 
De  esta  muerte  :  yo  mande 
A  Ortiz  que  a  Bustos  matara." 

Arias  is  rewarded  for  his  flattery  and  bad  advice  by  exile.  And 
the  piece  concludes  with  Estrella's  declaring  her  purpose  to  bury 
herself  in  a  cloister,  while  Sancho  requests  permission  to  depart 
immediately  for  the  frontier. 

'•E^lr 

.  .  no  es  Estrella  muger, 
Que  aunque  le  adora  y  le  araa, 

Y  aunque  su  hermano  Don  Bustos 
Con  gran  placer  lo  aprobaba, 
Consienta  jamas  en  ver 

A  su  lado  a  quien  le  mata. 
*  *  *  * 

permitid 
Que  sola  y  desamparada 
En  la  lobreguez  de  un  claustro 
Mientras  \-iviere,  encen  ada 
Me  castigue  de  querer 
Bien  al  que  a  Bustos  matara. 
San.  Yo,  Seflora,  al  Rey  su  empeflo, 

Y  a  A-os  suelto  la  palabra  ; 
Que  fuera  etemo  tormento 
Morar  en  aquella  casa 
Donde  mi  mano  cruel 

Os  dio  penas  tan  amargas  . 
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Yhid,  y  sed  venturosa, 

Y  oh-idad  al  que  os  agravia. 
Estr.  No  OS  ohidare,  Don  Sancho. 
S(m.  Tanta  sera  mi  desgracia.  — 

Seflor,  contra  el  fiero  ^Moro 

Permitid  que  luego  parta. 
Rey.  Id  con  Dios,  y  dexad  tiempo 

De  admirar  vnestras  hazafias, 

Que  me  tiene  sorprehendido 

Yer  en  solo  un  dia  tantas.  — 

Oh  pasion  !  Oh  mal  consejo  ! 
Farf.  Que  vos  lo  conozcais  basta. 
Todox.  La  heroicidad  da  priucipio 

Donde  la  flaqueza  acaba." 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  two  last  verses,  which,  as  assigned 
to  all  the  interlocutors,  destroy  the  actuality  of  the  Scene  and  are 
besides  insignificant,  had  been  omitted,  or  perhaps  the  three  last; 
for  Farfans  remark,  even  if  it  be  interpreted  as  a  compliment,  is 
rather  too  bold  to  be  addressed  to  the  King.  Yet  contrast  this 
close  with  Lope's,  and  say  which  has  the  advantage  ? 

What  reputation  Trigueros'  play  enjoyed  I  know  not,*  but  Cor- 

*  "Like  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Trigueros  to  accommodate  some  of  Lope 
de  Vega's  plays  to  the  same  system  of  opinions,"  [to  bring  them,  that  is,  "under 
the  canons  that  governed  Comeille  and  Eacine,"]  "it  was  entirely  iinsuccessfuL 
The  difference  between  the  two  different  schools  was  so  great,  and  the  effort  to 
force  them  together  so  Aiolent,  that  enough  of  the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  original 
could  not  be  foiuid  in  these  modernized  imitations  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any 
audience  that  could  be  collected  to  listen  to  them."  TiCKXOR.  Hist.  Sp.  LU. 
(N.  Y.  So.  1&49)IIL  p.  ;d20. 

In  a  note  to  the  Introduction  (  by  A.  Anaya )  to  the  Teatro  E^paiioL,  I  read : 
"  Dos  sugetos  benemeritos  han  contribtiido  en  nuestros  dias  a  realzar  el  crfedito  de 
Lope  de  Vega.  El  uno  es  Don  Antonio  de  Sancha,  ...  el  qual  publico  la  edicion 
de  las  obras  sueltas  de  este  autor,  ....  y  el  otro  es  Don  Candido  Maria  Tri- 
gueros, quien  refundio  varios  de  sus  dramas,  cuyo  trabajo  ha  merecido  la  aproba- 
cion  del  publico  EspafioL" 

Mr.  Ticknor's  opinion,  always  to  be  respecte<l,  is  in  the  present  case  so  unten- 
able, as  I  think  my  analysis  wiU  have  shown,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  he  had 
redd  the  modernized,  remodeled  and  almost  newlj'-written  play.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  dnima  like  Sancho  Ortiz  should  not  please,  yet  it  is  verj-  possible  also  that 
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neille's,  it  might  be  said,  was  world-reuowued.  Yet,  as  I  have 
declared,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  them.*     In  all  the 

a  mixed  audience  in  Spain  would  prefer  the  romantic  drama  and  dramatic 
romance  (  "  ),  the  tragi-comedy  of  Lope,  to  the  pure  tragedj'  of  the  best  school 
which  is  Trigueros',  precisely  as  a  like  audience  with  us  would  sit  out  with  interest 
the  performance  of  the  longest  mLxed  drama  of  Shakspeare's,  and  prefer  it  to 
any  the  noblest  modification  that  could  of  it  be  made.  If  popular  success  is  a 
test  of  the  merit  of  dramatic  representations,  then  HumpUj-Bumpty^  which  has 
been  enacted  nearly  400  times  in  continual  succession,  and  draws  stUl  its  nightly 
audience,  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  age. 

*  Herr  von  Shack,  —  who,  I  must  observe,  is  rather  too  enamored  of  his  sub- 
ject, and,  a  true  German,  is  apt  to  lose  in  enthusiasm  the  coolness  which  is  need- 
f  td  for  judgment,  —  Shack  has  much  the  same  opinion  that  I  hold  as  to  Le  Cid ; 
but  he  carries  his  depreciation  to  an  extent  that  transcends  somewhat  the  limit  of 
fairness.  He  \vrites,  I  think,  with  a  prejudice,  that  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to 
one  of  his  coimtry,  against  that  form  of  the  serious  drama  of  which  the  French 
school,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  affords  by  no  means  the  happiest  exemplifica- 

(  a)  See,  besides  Mr.  Ticknor's  comprehensive  work,  (  which,  with  characteristic  completenesi,  is  fully 
Indexed,}  Lemcke  —  Handb.  d.  Sp.  Lit.  3r.  B.  s.  185  :  Viardot  —  jttudes  sur  I'Hist.  des  Instit.,  de  la  Litter.,  du 
Th(&tr»  et  des  Beaux- Arts  en  Espagne  (  Paris,  80.  1835, )  commencing  at  p.  332,  and  obserying  particularly 
pp.  336,  sqq.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  Estrella  of  Lope,  except,  as  I  first  knew  it  only, 
in  its  modern  form,  for  he  names  it  Sanclio  Ortiz  de  las  Roelas,  and  must  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of 
Diamante's  play,  since  we  find  him  with  a  double  incorrectness  saying  :  "  Personne  n'ignore  que  Le  Cid  est 
imite  des  deux  auteurs  espagnols  Guillen  de  Castro  et  Diamante,  qui  avaient  traite  ce  sujet  national  sous 
le  litre  de  las  Moeedades  del  Cid."  Also,  on  Spanish  Comedy,  Bouterwek's  Hist,  of  Span,  and  Portuguese 
Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  365  sqq.  of  the  English  version  :  (  Lond.  80.  1829,  )  :  and,  for  a  comparative  view  of  both  the 
French  and  Spanish  drama,  the  2d  volume  of  Adolphe  de  Puibusque's  Hist.  Compares  des  Lilt.  Esp.  et 
Frangaise  { Paris,  1843,  in  80  :)  pp.  95-117  with  Notes  6  and  7.  The  author  gives  there  an  analysis  of 
Guillen  de  Castro's  two-fold  play.  But  he  has  slightly  misrepresented  the  final  Scene  of  the  2d  Part ;  for 
the  Cid,  who  has  chafed  his  sovereign  by  making  him  go  through,  with  great  solemnity,  three  forms  of  an 
oath  (  V.  Mariana.  Hist.  Oen.  de  Esp.  ed.  Sabau.  Tom  vi,  p.  74,  note :  Sandoval.  Hist,  de  los  Reyes  de  Cast. 
jr  de  Leon,  &c.  (  Pampl.  4to.  1615  )  ff.  38,  39.)  averring  that  he  has  had  no  part 

"  Ni  aun  con  solo  el  pensamiento  " 
In  the  murder  of  his  brother,  leaves  at  first  in  displeasure  : — 


wUch  is  nature  as  well  ad  history  and  tradition.  And  then,  after  these  two  verses,  enter  Urraca  and  Zaida 
( daughter  of  the  K.  of  Seville,  whom  Alonso  VI.  subsequently  married  under  the  name  of  ttabel);  and 
TTrraca  says : 

"  Vrr,  t  Donde  vas,  C'lA  castellano  } 
I  Donde  vas,  Rodrigo  fnerte, 
Tan  compuesto  y  tan  airado  7 
Cid.  Voy,  Infanta,  voy,  seiiora, 
A  dcjarde  ser  vasallo 
De  un  Rey  que  me  estima  poco." 

The  Cid  however  returns  at  the  desire  of  Urraca,  and  Alonso  (  at  the  whispered  snggestiou  of  Ariaa) 
appeases  him,  so  as  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  crown.  Bat  there  is  no  real  reconciliation,  certainly  not  011 
the  side  of  the  King. 
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merits  of  a  tragic  drama  Sancho  Ortiz  is  as  far  before  Le  Cid,  as  the 
latter  is  before  the  Cato  of  Addison.  Corneille  improved  upon  his 
copy,  but  only  partially,  and  he  lost,  in  empty  and  drawn-out 
declamation  and  the  monotony  of  his  artificial  verse,  the  hveliness, 
the  variety,  and  rapid  action  of  De  Castro,  while  he  added  to  his 
frequent  unnaturalness  and  extravagant  conceits  an  impossible  dia- 
logue of  his  own.  Trigueros,  on  the  contrary,  excluding  all  unneces- 
sary characters,  modifying  or  rewriting  entirely  the  dialogue,  and 
adding  to  the  tragic  tone,  has  not  lost  any  of  the  merits  of  his 
original,  whose  fluent  and  melodious  verse  he  often  improves  upon, 
whose  sentiments  he  prunes  of  their  extravagance,  or  imitates, 
where  best,  by  others  of  his  own,  while,  to  condensation  and  the 
beauty  of  regularity,  he  adds  the  charm  of  an  harmonious  tragic 
tone  which  gives  unity  of  color  to  his  work  and  makes  its  chiaros- 
curo still  more  etfective.  "When  one  reads  Sancho  Ortiz  first,  as  I 
did,  then,  years  afterward,  retaining  the  impression  made  upon  him, 
opens  eagerly  the  Estrella,  anticipating  increased  delight,  and  finds 

tion.  See,  in  the  work  and  volume  above-cited,  pp.  437,  439 — 442.  The  criticism  is 
too  long  to  copy  here  in  full ;  but  the  following  eloquent  passage  may  be  admitted  : 

.  .  "waser  [Corneille]  von  positiven  Gutem hat,  ist  dem  Spanischen  entlehnt. 
Aber  wie  erstarrt  und  vergrobert  Alle.s  !  Wo  isc  jener  bald  zarte,  bald  machtige 
Hauch  der  Poesie  geblieben,  der  uns  aus  dem  Spanischen  Stiicke  erquickend  imd 
belebend  entgegenweht  ?  Statt  seiner  finden  wir  den  hohlsten  redneriscben 
Pomp,  statt  der  Sprache  der  Empfindung  [  which  he  forgets  De  Castro  does  not 
always  give  us]  eine  bombastiche  Phraseologie,  statt  des  bei  Guillen  de  Castx-o  so 
trefflich  motivirten  Karapfes  zwischen  Ehre,  Liebe  und  kindlicher  Pflicht  eine 
vs-iderwartige  Koketterie  mit  diesem  Gefiibl,  statt  der  Hcldengestalt  Ilodrigo's, 
die  sich  in  leljendig  vorgefiihrten  Thaten  spiegelt  imd  entfaltet,  einen  prablenden 
Gros-;sprecher.  .  .  .  Bedenken  wir  nun,  dass  diese  Tragodie  noch  immer  eine 
der  besten  der  franzosichen  Biihne  ist,  so  mussen  wir  erstaunen,  wie  diese  Armsel- 
igkeit  den  Bpaniem  einer  spatem  Zeit  so  imponiren  konnte,  dass  sie  den  reichen 
Flor  ihres  Xationaltheaters  dariiber  vergassen."'  [This  last  clause  indicates  of 
itself  the  writers  preference  of  the  romantic  drama,  even  in  that  extravagant 
form  in  which  it  might  be  truly  called  a  romance  in  dialogue.] 

His  animadversion  may  be  thought  in  part  too  severe,  —  and  one  of  its  ex- 
pressions, "vergrobert,"  is  undoubtedly  ill-considered;  but  its  general  bearing 
on  the  merit  of  the  Ckl  is,  of  course  in  my  opinion,  only  just.  Perhaps  the  con- 
clusion might  be  excepted,  where,  speaking  of  the  epithet  great  as  applied  to 
Corneille,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  it  in  grounded  on  the  Cid,  we  can 
only  adopt  it  in  an  ironical  sense. 
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that  the  former  was  superior  not  only  in  the  symmetry  and  stateli- 
ness  of  the  whole  body,  but  in  the  beauty  and  even  vigor,  and  cer- 
tainly the  harmonious  adaptation,  of  its  various  members,  lie 
experiences  a  disappointment  that  is  greater  still  than  his  surprise. 
In  Sanclio  Ortiz  the  interest  excited  does  not  flag,  our  bense  of  pro- 
priety and  love  of  probability  are  seldom  shocked,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  sentiments,  if  it  ever  seems  constrained,  never 
degenerates  into  pomposity  by  inflation  of  the  language.  Add  to 
these  attractions  what  is  said  above  about  the  tone,  —  though  i/uit 
is  a  delicate  property  of  coloring  which  is  not  perhaps  so  easily 
perceptible  to  every  reader,  —  and  he  who  has  not  redd  the  recon- 
structed and  emended  drama  has  yet  before  him  a  pleasure  to  which 
I  am  glad  to  furnish  this  incitement. 

As  for  my  own  play,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  but  the 
bare  skeleton  of  the  story,  which  1  have  clothed  with  flesh  after 
my  own  fashion,  and  given  it  motion  as  my  sense  and  taste  directed. 
In  two  instances  where  I  have  imitated  the  Spanish  poet  directly, 
one  in  a  sentiment,  the  other  in  a  briefly  related  incident,  accessory 
but  not  essential  to  the  plot.  I  have  cited  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages among  the  Xotes. 
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IIDCCCLXYIII 


CHARACTERS,    etc. 

Sancho  IV.,  King  of  Castile. 

Luis'  Goxza'lez  de  Lara,  a  nohleman  attached  to  the  King\ 

person^  and  his  favorite. 

EuY  Ortiz,  )  ^^ 

>  Cavaliers. 
Ferrar'  Moxtoya,  \ 

Pedro  Loriguillo,  i^    ,, 

>  Alcaldes. 
Diego  Alfonso  de  Ribilla,   \ 

An  Lusher. 

A  Franciscan  Friar. 

A  Page. 

Alda,  Montoyci's  sister. 

Aldus  Maidens.     Citizens.     Guards. 


Scene.     Seville^  in  the   Year  1294. 
Time.     That  occupied  hy  the  action. 
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Act     the     First 

Scene,  I.     An  antechamber  in  the  Alcazar,  or  royal  residence. 

Ferrar  Montota.     Luis  de  Lara,  entering. 

Ferr.  Encounter'd  well.     A  word  with  thee. 

Luis.  I  hear. 

'T  would  please  me  could  I  say,  with  pleasure  hear. 

But  Don  Ferrar'  Montoya's  tone  is  rough, 

And  his  demeanor  haughty  ;  let  me  add, 

His  throat  too  broad  for  chamber  of  the  King. 
Ferr.  So  have  that  straiten'd.     For  the  roughen'd  tone. 

It  suits  the  occasion  and  my  instant  scope, 

Which  points  at  thee.     And  let  these  dainty  walls^ 

Echo  it  to  Don  Sancho's  self,  I  reck  not. 

Where  the  Moor  trod  in  freedom,  shall  the  feet 

Of  a  Castihan  be  less  proud  ?     Despite 

My  prohibition,  Don  Luis'  de  Lara, 
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Thou  com'st  more  near  my  sister  than  I  Kke, 
And  giv'st  her  umbrage.     Thou  wast  there  to-day. 

Luis.  What  gives  thee  right  ? 

Ferr.  Be  anger'd  not  too  soon. 
When  thou  hear'st  all,  thou  wilt  not  lack  for  cause, 
If  such  thy  bent.     If  for  thyself  alone 
Thou  Avooest  my  sister,  or,  what  to  suppose 
Dishonors  thy  great  blood  and  brands  thy  soul 
Bastard  of  lineage,  thou  the  insulting  suit 

Of  one  who  is  mightier  than  thou 

Usher  presents  himself  at  the  door  above  and  hows. 
I  am  summon' d. 
Ponder  my  words.     [Exit  above. 

Luis.  I  will.     I  have  weigh' d  their  sense 
Already,  and  thy  life  and  mine  hang  pois'd  -► 

In  the  unequal  balance.     Blame  thyself, 
Thou  arrogant  braggart,  if  thine  shall  kick  the  beam. 

Scene  changes  to 


Scene  IT. 

The  King's   Cabinet. 
The  King.     Ferrar  approaching. 

King.  What  shall  be  done  to  pleasure  Don  Ferrar, 
Whom  the  King  loves  to  honor  ? 

Ferr.  This  to  hear 
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Is  from  the  King  more  honor  in  itself 
Than  my  poor  state  deserves.     I  have  a  sister, 
Who  forms  at  once  my  solace  and  sole  care. 
Orphan'd  with  me,  her  beauty  and  rare  worth 
Are  unto  me,  who  know  no  other  joy, 
The  bloom  of  Paradise.     How  shall  I  keep 
The  Devil  from  the  wall  ? 

King.  That  should  her  worth, 
Beauty's  best  fortalice. 

Ferr.  That  will  her  worth. 
When  openly  assail'd.     But  lust  has  arts 
As  well  as  warfare.     By  a  traitor's  stroke 
Your  royal  foresire  fell,  when  off  his  guard.'* 
So  may  be  taken  Alda.     Tester  night. 
Some  lover  who  had  brib'd  my  house-slave  stole 
Darkling  into  my  hall,  —  and  would  have  died  there. 
Had  he  not  dar'd  to  call  himself  the  King. 
I  dropp'd  my  sword,  but  told  him  that  he  lied, 
For  never  king  would  stoop  to  act  so  base.^ 
King.  Thou  shouldst  have  cut  the  tongue  out  by  the  roots, 
That  durst  the  treasonous  falsehood. 

Ferr.  Even  for  that 
My  hand  sunk  nerveless.     In  the  name  of  King, 
Though  falsely  worn,*  sounds  what  in  loyal  hearts 
Wakes  reverence  next  to  God's.     Endanger' d  thus, 
Alda  were  safer  as  some  brave  man's  wife. 
Therefore,  as  orphan  of  a  noble  house. 
She  appeals  through  me  that  I  may  have  her  wed. 
Does  the  Kingr  errant  it? 

o  o 
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King.  Hast  thou  chosen  well  ? 
Ferr.  Her  lover  is  of  lineage  and  worth, 
Loyal  and  valiant. 

King.  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 
Ferr.  I  thank  Your  Majesty,  and  take  my  leave.     [Retires. 
King,  [to  Usher]  Waits  Don  Luis'  G-onza'lez  ?  [Usher  hows  low. 

Bid  him  in. 
[Fxeunt  Ferrar  and  Usher. 

Ah,  traitor  !         And  to  this  my  lawless  love 

I  should  have  stabb'd  thee  then,  when  in  the  dark 
Thou  durst  confront  me,  nor  have  left  that  throat 
To  mock  me  with  the  echo  of  my  shame. 

Perhaps ^^Ji  it  were  well  this  dragon  brother 

And  loud-voic'd  subject,  who  dares  pluck  my  beard 
Even  with  the  hand  of  reverence,  should  lie  there  -^ 

Where  he  will  rant  no  longer,  nor  keep  guard 
Over  the  golden  apples.     No  !  he  spar'd, 
Though  hot  with  ire,  my  life 

Enter  De  Lara. 
The  Usher,  at  a  signal  from  the  King,  retires. 

Ah,  Don  Luis' ! 
My  friend  and  counselor,  though  evil  oft, 
As  all  who  counsel  to  our  passions  are. 
When  they  offend  not. 

Luis.  But  my  lord  will  own, 
I  have  ventur'd,  even  while  aiding  him  to  win 
What  I  could  not  divert  from,  —  ventur'd  more 
Perhaps  than  fits  a  liegeman,  —  to  denounce 
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As  wild  and  full  of  risk  to  royal  honor 
This  amorous  pursuit.     I  venture  still. 

King.  And  with  a  mien  so  grave  !     Hast  thou  too,  friend, 
Met  with  the  Achilles  and  been  huff'd  ? 

Luis.  I  had 
From  Don  Ferrar  Montoya  a  reproof 
Kot  to  be  soon  forgotten.     His  eyes  are  open 
Unto  my  simular  suit.     He  all  but  nam'd 
Tour  G-race  as  the  true  lover. 

King.  And  was  that  all  ? 
Why,  that  was  modest.     In  our  very  teeth 
He  threw  last  night's  bad  venture,  though  my  voice, 
When,  taken  by  surprise,  confus'd  I  cry'd 
"  I  am  the  King,"  could  scarce  have  been  unknown. 

Luis.  That  was  not  strange,  as  he  had  thrown  already 
At  the  Alcazar's  gate  the  unhappy  slave 
Pierc'd  by  those  death  wounds.^ 

King.  Ay,  for  very  shame 
I  durst  not  charge  him  with  the  insolent  act ; 
It  had  been  to  accuse  myself.     Nor  did  he  dare 
To  allude  to  his  prompt  vengeance.     'T  was  enough 
To  hint  my  sceptre  was  not  borne  of  right. 
Why  dost  thou  start  ? 

Luis.  Permit  me  for  a  while 
Suspend  reply,  and  be  not  wroth  I  ask 
Why  Don  Ferrar  sought  audience  of  my  lord. 

King.  'T  was  a  new  insult  under  lowly  guise. 

He  would  have  Alda  marry'd,  to  entrench  her 
From  amorous  onslaught.     How  could  I  contend? 


/ 
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Even  had  I  thought  it,  taken  all  nnarm'd, 
And  haply  conscience-wounded. 

Luis.  Knows  Your  Grace 
The  husband  chosen  ? 

King.  I  did  not  care  to  ask, 
Dissembling  even  while  troubled. 

Luis.  It  is,  believe, 
Don  Ruy  Ortiz,  long  the  brother's  friend 
And  Donya  Alda's  lover. 

King.  He  said  well, 
Valiant  and  loyal.     'T  is  my  foremost  knight, 
Brave  as  a  lion,  stancher  than  a  hound. 
Luis.  And,  pardon  that  I  dare  to  add,  the  man 

Most  lov'd  in  Seville,  where  the  people  call  him, 
Finding  a  harmony  'twixt  his  name  and  deeds, 
The  Second  Cid.     Sees  not  Your  Highness,  then, 

The  danger  that,  pursuing  this  amour 

I  fear  to  offend  my  sovereign. 

King.  Pray,  proceed. 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  Luis' ;  but  be  it  new : 
I  am  weary  of  old  saws,  and  moral  texts 
Come  handier  still  to  me  than  thee.® 

Luis.  So  let 
Example  speak  for  me.     When  King  Rodrigo 
In  the  lock'd  tower  beheld  the  arrow'd  Moor 
And  redd  the  warning,'  little  did  he  deem, 
A  natural  passion,  peaceful  in  itself 
And  peace-persuading,  would  bring  men  like  that 
To  strip  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  men  whose  tracks 
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Through  half  a  thousand  years  have  not  worn  out, 
"While  trampled  Spain  sees  yet  embath'd  in  blood 
Her  fertile  valleys  in  perennial  war, 
All  for  one  woman's  beauty. 

King.  Am  I  then 
Rodrigo  ?  is  Ferrar  the  traitor  sire, 
And  Alda  a  Florinda  ? 

Luis.  Ah  my  lord, 
But  for  the  brother's  guard  upon  the  casket, 
The  emerald  had  been  broken  all  the  same.® 
The  royal  G-oth  was  mark'd  by  many  traits 

That  fit  a  monarch,^  till 

King.  Why  dost  thou  pause  ? 
Till  lust  had  shorn  the  seven  locks  of  his  soul 
And  his  gross  life  prepar'd  him  for  a  spoil 
To  the  Philistine,     Am  I  such  a  dog  ? 
Or  dar'st  thou  make  my  paragon  of  him, 
Because  like  me  he  vaulted  to  a  throne 
Whereon  the  natural  claimants  ^°  could  not  sit? 
There  needs  no  protest ;  I  suspect  thee  not. 
Look  through  yon  lattice,  Don  Luis'  Gonza'lez. 
Thou  seest  the  body  of  the  mighty  river," 
His  strength  and  current ;  not  his  source  ;  though  that 
Thou  hast  in  mind,  as  that  he  seeks  the  sea. 
Think'st  thou  that  any  one  day's  sun,  or  week's, 
Would   drain   the  stream?     Such  is  my  passion,  whose 

source 
I  scarcely  can  recall :  but  well  I  know 
Its  outlet.     Alda  is  the  sea  whereto 
Vol.  IL— 9 
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Kushes  my  soul's  broad  river,  nor  can  the  sun 
Of  reason  dry  it  up,  even  shouldst  thou  dart 
For  a  whole  week  its  rays  upon  the  flood. 
Cease  to  dissuade.     This  marriage  must  be  cross'd. 
Luis.  That  can  be  only  by  the  brother's  death, 
Or  by  the  lover's. 

King.  By  the  brother's,  then. 
For  scarce  so  much,  my  brother  lost  his  head." 
This  insolent  merits  it. 

Luis.  More  than  knows  Your  G-race. 
King.  Ah !     Speak, 

Luis.  Your  Majesty  ask'd  me,  why  I  started. 
T  was  that  Ferrar's  word-treason  call'd  to  mind 
What  I  have  heard  imputed  to  him. 

King.  What? 
Luis.  I  speak  it  with  reluctance.     It  is  said, 
He  favors  the  pretenders  to  your  throne, 
If  not  in  league  with  them." 

King.  This  thou  hast  heard  ? 
Luis.  Your  Majesty  should  know  too  well  my  faith 
To  need  asseveration. 

King.  So  our  course 
Is  plain.     He  shall  be  given  to  the  law 
On  thy  sworn  charge. 

Lui^.  Your  Highness  will  permit: 
This  is  but  surmise,  or  a  whisper'd  tale. 
Taken  with  what  was  offer'd  to  j'our  face, 
It  is  to  me  conclusive,  and  should  be 
To  your  high  self.     But  will  it  be  enough 
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To  force  conviction  ?     Not  to  say,  't  were  wise 

Not  to  wake  interest  in  La  Cerda's  claims 

"Where  it  now  dozes;  for  all  faiths,  not  less 

In  politics  than  in  religion,  rise 

From  under  pressure,  and  example  calls. 

Even  where  its  voice  is  feebler  than  with  men 

Of  Don  Ferrar's  repute,  to  active  hfe 

The  imitative  power,  perhaps  most  strong 

Of  all  the  instinctive  forces  as  't  is  most  prompt. 

Besides  Your  Highness'  scope  is  not  attain'd 

Save  by  the  traitor's  death. 

King.  But  law  ? 

Luis.  Laws  take 
What  course  the  King  directs.     So  said  shrewd  wits, 
When  the  Cid's  master  back  into  the  flames 
Threw  the  Goth's  book  and  forc'd  the  forms  of  Rome 
To  come  out  paramount."     And  so  will  say, 
With  different  emphasis,  in  some  bolder  age, 
Bold  men  and  false,  like  Don  Ferrar  Montoya, 
Who  find  no  violence  legal  but  their  own. 
King.  Well  said,  Luis'.     Thyself  shalt  put  in  act 
Thy  own  suggestion.     In  thy  generous  veins 
Flows  his  brave  blood  who  challeng'd  and  o'erthrew 
In  single  fight  Gonzalo's  three  strong  sons 
That  back'd  Velhdo,^^  and  't  was  thy  prompt  arm 
That  lopp'd  the  audacious  Haro's  at  the  wrist 
And  made  thy  King  thy  debtor.^*     Slay  Ferrar, 
And  let  me  once  more  owe  thee. 

Luis.  0  my  lord. 
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In  the  poor  deed  you  honor  me  to  mention, 

Promptness  was  passion.     I  had  done  the  same, 

Were  the  vile  ingrate  twenty  men  in  one, 

Or  the  great  Champion  "  himself.     But  now 

In  cooler  blood  to  venture  were  to  imperil 

Your  interests  and  my  honor ;  for  Don  Ferrar 

Stands,  save  one  hero,  first  in  skill  and  strength 

In  all  this  kingdom.^®     It  is  not  my  life  : 

That  is  your  Highness'  :  but  't  were  not  to  serve  you 

To  fling  myself  against  a  rock. 

King.  Then  hire 
Some  villain  to  perform  the  deed. 

Luis.  My  lord 
Forgets  it  must  be  instant.     In  broad  day 
Who  durst  assail  him  ?     There  is  but  one  man, 
I  have  said,  in  Seville,  who  can  measure  swords 
With  Don  Ferrar.     It  is  the  Cid  of  Seville. 

King.  The  intended  husband  ! 

Luis.  Either  way,  my  lord, 
Killing  or  kill'd,  Don  Ruy  wins  for  you :  — 
Alda  remains  unwed. 

King.  That  were  a  stroke 
Of  subtle  policy,  but  lawless-cruel. 

Zaiis.  Is  treason  then  less  lawless  ?     Shall  the  King 
Not  strike  when  he  is  injur'd  ?     Must  he  wait 
The  law's  long  trial  like  the  meanest  churl  ? 
He  who  is  master  makes  and  unmakes  laws : 
And  cruelty  lacks  not  sanction  where  the  act 
Is  one  of  pressing  need.     Whereto  might  serve 
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Your  royal  sire's  example.^^     In  that  fierce  day 

Of  sudden  justice  when  De  Haro  fell, 

Your  own  hand  smote  Diego  Lopez  dead.*" 

Now,  by  another's  hand,  and  at  one  blow, 

You  strike  down  treason  and  break  through  all  let 

To  your  heart's  longing. 

King.  But  will  Ortiz  act 
Against  his  friend,  his  lady's  brother  ? 

Luis.  Against 
Any  or  all,  to  serve  his  King.     Exact 
Obedience  from  him,  ere  your  Highness  names 
The  foe  you  dread. 

King.  But  thou  art  sure,  Luis', 
Of  this  man's  treason  ?  thou  canst  bring  me  proofs  ? 
Luis.  Not  open,  nor  varied,  for  I  had  the  tale 
At  second  hand,  but  in  themselves  complete. 
Might  I,  to  one  inur'd  as  is  my  lord 
To  personal  danger,  who  has  fac'd  unshaken, 
Arm'd  and  unarm'd,  in  palace  and  in  camp, 
Treason  and  mutiny,'^^  venture  to  suggest 
A  thought  of  peril,  I  would  say  revenge 
Might  make  Montoya's  dagger  more  to  dread 
Than  Dolfos'  javelin  or  the  unsheath'd  sword 
Of  the  ungrateful  Haro. 

King.  Bring  thou  proof. 
The  insolent  traitor  shall  not  live  an  hour. 

The  King  retires  hij  the  door  above,  and 
the  Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Second 

Scene  I.     An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Montoya. 

EuY.     Alda. 

Ruy.  Truly,  tliou  art  so,  Alda.     Though  at  times 

I  have  seen  thee  thought-weigh'd,  never  was  as  now 
Thy  fair  brow  shadow'd,  nor  the  cloud  came  back 
So  often.     What  bears  on  that  gentle  breast  ? 
Which  should  not  have  a  sorrow  hid  from  me, 
And  was  till  now  so  open  that  it  seem'd 
To  have  a  window  where  the  sun  shone  in, 
That  all  men  might  behold  what  was  so  good 
And  beautiful,  nor  lattice-bars  shut  out 
The  tell-tale  ray. 

Alda.  When  we  are  wedded,  Ruy, 
Thou  shalt  not  need  a  window  to  look  in. 
I  had  a  dreadful  vision  in  the  night,  — 
Outrage  and  blood,  a  gulf  between  us  two 
Bridgeless  for  ever,  and  the  fathomless  deep 
Of  darkness  over  me :  and  that  starless  sky. 
With  blackness  which  is  felt  and  air  that  stifles, 
Hangs  o"er  me  now  ;  nor  will  the  dawn  break  forth 
Till  we  arc  married.     On  that  happy  day. 
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Ask  me,  and,  hiding  on  thy  breast  my  eyes, 

I  '11  tell  thee  all,  and  never  more  be  sad. 

Thou  art  my  sunshine,  Ruy.     In  thy  light 

And  warmth  my  soul  shall  bask  by  the  hour,  and  know 

Never  more  chillness  and  no  gloom  as  now. 

Enter  Ferrar. 

Ferr.  I  come  from  the  Court.     Lov'st  thou  my  sister,  Ruy  ? 
She  loves  thee  better  than  she  loves  aught  else 
Save  me,  whom  she  has  spoil'd,  and  better  still 
I  think  than  me.     The  King  has  given  consent. 
Ye  shall  be  wed  on  the  instant. 

Alda.  0  Ferrar ! 
So  sudden ! 

Ferr.  I  have  had  a  hideous  dream. 

Ruy.  Why  so  hath  Alda  ! 

Ferr.  'T  is  belike  the  same  : 
Dishonor,  ruin,  the  Devil  in  Paradise, 
And  two  souls  blasted  by  a  serpent's  guile. 
Alda  is  beautiful :  she  needs  an  arm 
Stalwart  as  thine,  Don  Paiy,  and  a  heart 
As  true  as  thine,  a  husband's  heart  and  arm. 
To  guard  her  treasure.     Wilt  thou  take  her  now  ? 

Ruy.  Take  her  !  I  have  no  breath  to  speak.     0  brother! 

Ferr.  So  get  thee  ready,  Alda ;  and  thou,  Ruy, 

Make  what  dispatch  thou  canst.     An  hour  or  two 
Should  be  enough,  and  ere  the  sun  goes  lown  

Alda.  But  why  this  haste,  my  brother  ? 
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Ferr.  'T  is  not  alone 
What  the  dream  orders,     I  have  on  my  mind 
A  sad  foreboding,  —  vague,  yet  black  as  death. 
I  would  see  Ruy's  arm  about  thee  thrown 
Ere  my  own  withers.  —     Here  is  from  the  King. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  His  Majesty  commands  Don  Ruy  Ortiz. 
Alda.  To  honor  and  wish  thee  joy. 

Ferr.  I  hope  it  is. 
Ruy.  Assure  the  King  of  my  obedient  homage. 
I  come  on  the  instant,     ^Exit  Page. 

0  Ferrar !  my  friend !  '^ 

How  shall  I  thank  thee  ?     Alda,  looks  this  change 
Too  sudden  to  thee  ?     Let  thy  brother's  love, 
Which  tenders  thee  so  dearly,  speak  for  mine. 
And,  giving  him  contentment,  bless  thou  me. 
Alda.  \to  Ruy.]  Has  not  the  shadow  vanish'd  ? 

Ferr.  Hasten  back. 
And  make  thou  no  announcement  more  than  needs. 
Till  thou  and  Alda  are  one,  I  shall  not  know 
What  is  contentment.     [Exit  Ruy. 

Alda,  listen.     Brief!)'', 
Know'st  thou  who  stole  into  the  house  last  night? 
Alda.  I  tremble  to  suspect. 

Ferr.  And  dost  suspect 
Because  I  slew  him  not.     'T  was  He,     I  saw  it 
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Last  night  in  his  hurried  voice.     I  need  not  name  him  : 

We  must  not  speak  dishonor  of  the  King; 

A  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  it.     He  knows 

I  am  not  blind  nor  deaf,  knows  by  whose  will 

The  slave  was  butcher'd  and  her  carcase  laid 

At  his  palace  gate. 

Alda.  0  brother! 

Fei^r.  It  was  just, 
If  cruel:  a  warning  to  home-traitors.     Thus, 
I  have  cause  for  dread.     A  king's  hand  reaches  far ; 
His  sword  is  in  a  thousand  scabbards.     But  more 
My  peril  from  the  favorite's  secret  spite. 
Alda.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ferr.  What  every  man  should  do 
When  time  and  place  serve,  spoken  out  my  mind. 
I  warn'd  him  from  my  door.     'T  is  hke  he  comes 
On  the  part  of  the  King.     Pledg'd  to  El^na  Guzman, 
He  scarce  would  court,  I  think,  Elena's  friend. 
Why  turn'st  thou  pale  ? 

Alda.  Ask  not,  not  now,  Ferrar. 
But  0  beware  !     De  Lara  has  the  ear 
And  heart  of  the  King. 

Fer7\  For  the  time,  alas,  as  had 
A  greater  favorite,  and  will  fall  as  he. 
Honors  and  gifts  when  lavish'd  on  the  unworthy 
Breed  vanity,  not  gratitude,  and  kings 
Strangle,  sometimes  in  blood,  the  o'erweening  pride 
Born  of  their  own  indulgence.     But.  this  day, 
Let  omens  vanish.     It  is  so  great  a  joy 
9* 
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To  have  thee  Ruy's  wife.     How  well  T  love  him ! 

As  well  I  think  as  thou,  albeit  indeed 

In  other  wise.     Henceforward  when  in  battle 

I  help  to  ward  the  javelin  from  his  breast, 

As  I  have  done,  I  shall  be  shielding  thee, 

Dear  child,  as  well.     Now,  get  thee  to  thy  bower, 

And  dight  thee  out  as  well  as  time  will  let. 

How  fair  thou  art  now  !  [kisses  her.]  I  go  to  call  the  priest. 

Until  this  knot  be  tied,  my  foot  rests  not. 

As  he  turns  to  icithdraw, 
Scene  changes  to 


Scene  II. 

As  in   Act  I.   Sc.    11. 

King.     De  Lara. 

A    Citizen  of  Seville^  at   a   little   distance^ 

standing  before  the  King. 

King.  'T  is  confirmation  more  than  proof.     There,  go 
And  be  thou  ready,  when  thou  shalt  be  call'd 
To  make  the  assertion  good.     [Exit  Citiz. 

I  like  him  not ; 
And  but  Ferrar's  bold  act,  and  insolent  words 
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Tell  their  own  tale,  should  doubt.     Here  comes  Don  Ruy. 
Leave  us  so  long,    [Exit  De  Lara^  as 

Enter  Ruy. 

Come  nigher,  Ortiz. 

The  King  extends  his  hand,  ivhich  Ruy 
puts  to  his  lips. 
I  have  sent  for  thee  as  best  of  all  my  knights, 
Don  Ruy  Ortiz.     Thou  art  stanch  and  brave 
As  thy  fam'd  namesake,  true  to  mother-land 
As  was  Pelayo,  and,  as  I  have  heard, 
And  love  to  think,  so  faithful  to  thy  King, 
That  thou  wouldst  snap  all  ties  of  blood  and  love 
That  fetter'd  duty,  so  he  enjoin'd. 

Ruy.  A  king. 
Who  is  himself  surnam'd  the  Strong  and  Brave,'" 
Finds  easily  valiant  warsmen.     For  my  love 
To  country,  I  would  pour  my  mother's  blood. 
Were  she  now  living,  life-drop  after  drop. 
On  its  broad  altar,  so  I  could  make  it  great, 
And  free  as  it  was  ere  gluttony  and  lust 
Let  in  the  Moor. 

King.  Well,  well !     And  for  thy  faith 
Unto  thy  King  ? 

Ruy.  Let  but  the  King  command. 
King.  What  meritvS  he  who  is  faithless  to  that  King  ? 
Ruy.  Death. 

King.  If  he  were  thy  heart's  twin,  or  thy  brother  ? 
Ruy.  Still,  death,  —  though  he  were  my  sire.     Duty  knows 
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No  qualification,  but  is  in  herself 

Absolute,  looking  neither  right  nor  left 

In  the  path  before  her,  which  she  treads  the  same 

Though  it  cross  the  hill-toi^s  or  go  down  steep  gulfs; 

And  treason  parts  at  once  the  false  and  loyal 

By  space  as  vast  as  yawns  'twixt  Heaven  and  Hell. 

He  who  to  king  or  country  is  forsworn 

Is  not  my  brother,  nor  could  be  my  father. 

King.  Wouldst  thou  then  slay  thy  father  or  thy  brother, 
If  false  to  me  ? 

Ruy.  ]S'o,  I  would  hand  him  over 
To  the  law's  vengeance. 

King.  Law  sometimes  draws-in      •* 
Her  unsure  talons,  and  delays  her  clutch 
Till  the  prey  'scapes  her.     If  a  sudden  blow 
Were  needed  to  crush  treason,  wouldst  thou  give  it  ? 

Ruy.  For  my  lord's  welfare,  at  my  lord's  behest 
I  would. 

King.  In  secret  ? 

Ruy.  Xo.     The  King  calls  not 
To  murder,  nor  would  make  the  man  he  honors 
A  vile  assassin. 

A  imuse^  the  King  looMng  fixedly  at  Ruy. 

King.  Ruy  Ortiz,  hear. 
A  man  I  have  honor'd,  have  sought  to  make  my  friend, 
AVould  seat  my  brother's  offspring  in  my  place 
And  drench  the  land  with  blood.     This  very  day, 
To  wrong  he  has  added  insult,  my  strong  claims, 
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Youcli'd  by  the  Cortes  and  my  people's  will,-' 
Scoff  d  at  as  false,  and  at  ray  house's  gate 
Wrought  scandal  and  done  outrage.     At  thy  hand 
I  look  for  vengeance.     Wilt  thou  wreak  it  ? 

Ruy.  Yea, 
So  be  it  openly. 

King.  Thou  wilt  this  do, 
Whoever  be  my  w^ronger  ? 

Ruy.  Though  he  be 
My  heart's  sure  friend,  my  brother,  or  my  sire. 
In  pubhc  place,  in  palace-yard,  church-porch, 
Wherever  I  shall  find  him,  will  assault, 
And  wdth  God's  help  will  slay  him  in  fair  fight. 
For  my  King's  sake. 

King.  Swear  that  upon  my  sword. 
Ruy.  [kissing  the  hilt 

By  my  lord's  head,  I  swear.     Who  is  the  man  ? 
Ki7ig.  It  is  thy  friend,  and  brother  that  should  be. 

Ruy.  Ferrar ! 

King,  Ferrar  Montoya. 

Ruy.  0  my  lord  ! 
Is  the  crime  proven  ?     I  had  thought  as  soon 
Myself  could  be  a  traitor.     Who  avers  it  ? 
King.  Luis'  de  Lara,  and  brings  forward  one 

Who  ply'd  between  my  enemies  and  Ferrar. 
There  w^iere  thou  stand'st  the  traitor  fac'd  thy  King, 
And  with  word-insult  pluck'd  him  by  the  beard. 
Ruy.  'T  is  my  life's  death,  the  blasting  of  all  hope. 
Would  I  had  die(?  ere  this ! 
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King.  Dost  thou  repent? 
Wilt  thou  too  be  forsworn  ? 

Ruy.  Xot  now,  nor  ever. 

But  might  some  other  hand 

King.  No  hand  but  thine 
Is  able.     Saving  thee,  Ferrar  Montoya 
Is  the  best  blade  and  body  in  all  my  realm. 
Here,  take  this  writing,  Ruy,  and  know  beforehand 
Sancho  is  not  ungrateful.     Read  aloud. 
Ruy.  [reading. 

Know  all  who  see  this  deed,  how  we,  Don  Sancho, 
By  Grace  of  God  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
G-alicia,  Sev'ille,  Cordova  and  Murcia, 
Of  Jaen  and  the  Algar've,  for  the  service 
Done  us  by  Don  Ruy  Ortiz,  give  to  him 
And  covenant  the  tower  call'd  of  Baiez, 

With  its  broad  grange 

Returning  the  parchment.']  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  ; 
I  cannot  take  reward  for  such  a  deed  : 
It  v/ere  the  price  of  blood. 

King.  No,  in  nowise, 
But  guerdon  of  self-sacrificing  faith 
And  valor  prov'd  before.     Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 

[King  lays  clown  the  parchment. 
This  service  done,  thou  shalt  be  plac'd  in  honor, 
As  fits  thee,  on  the  frontier  next  the  Moor. 
Till  then,  bear  thou  this  letter  of  protection  : 
It  shields  thee  from  the  law. 

Ruy.  Nor  that,  my  lord  : 
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It  were  to  doubt  your  honor.     I  serve  the  King  : 

He  will  not  see  me  suffer  by  the  law 

For  doing  his  bidding  in  my  heart's  despite. 

King.  Keep  it  for  thine  own  honor. 

Ruy.  I  obey,  — 
To  use  it  only  when  my  lord  commands. 

King.  Be  secret;  and  be  wary.     Brave  and  true, 
Where  should  I  find  another  like  to  thee  ? 

King  extends  his  hand^ 
which  Ruy  raises  to  his  lips  as  before. 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Third 

Scene  I.     A  puhlic  square  near  Monfoya's  house. 

Enter 

RuY  and  Ferrar,  encountering  ;  the  latter 

moving  quickly  and  gayly. 

Ferr.  Ha,  friend  and  brother  !  —     St.  Francis'  monk  is  toward. 

Art  thou  too  ready  ?     Why,  what  a  mien  thou  wear'st ! 

Thou  look'st  not  Hke  a  bridegroom,  not  hke  one 

O'erjqj'd  to  take  what  I  so  joy'd  to  give. 
Ruy.  I  can  take  nothing  from  Montoya's  hand. 
Ferr.  'Fore  God  !  it  is  a  noble  hand.     A  king 

Might  take  from  it  what  I  give ;  and  what  I  give 

Is  wortliy  of  a  king. 

Ruy.  jSTot  from  thy  hand. 
Ferr.  Mine  !     Art  thou  mad  ?     Or  w^ouldst  thou  drive  me  so  ? 

I  am  thy  equal  at  thy  best,  Don  Ruy, 

And,  talk'st  thou  thus,  I  am  thy  better  too. 
Ruy.  Never  my  better,  and,  take  men's  report. 

Scarcely  my  equal. 

Ferr.  'T  is  a  baseless  boast. 

Thou  owest  thy  popular  title's  short-liv'd  sound 

More  to  thy  forename's  accident  than  sword. 
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My  sword  and  lance  have  done  as  valiant  work 
As  thine. 

Ruij.  They  are  a  traitor's  sword  and  lance. 
Ferr.  Ab  !  [drawing.     Then,  jnitting  back  his  weapon  : 
But  thy  senses  wander. 

Ruy.  They  are  home, 
And  tell  me  thou  art  perjur'd,  —  false  to  king, 
To  country,  and  thus  false  to  Alda  and  me. 
Draw,  if  thy  sword  is  not  a  coward's.     And  quick ; 
There  comes  thy  useless  friar. 

Fer7\  His  cord,  this  time, 
Shall  make  no  distaff  of  Montoya's  blade.'* 
Buy.  Beware  the  nettles  in  the  Ortiz'  hand  ! ''  [They  fight 

Enter ^  hurriedly, 

several  C.tizens  ;  among  them  the  one  ivho  ivas  before 

the  King  in  Act  II. ;  a  Franciscan  Friar  ; 

and  finally  the  Alcalde  Pedro. 

Friar.  Part  them !  [running  up  to  them,  ivith  his  cross  extended. 
Pedr.  In  the  King's  name ! 

Ferr.  [falling.]  Dead.     Poor  Alda ! '' 

KuY  is  arrested,  gazing  continmdly  on 

the  body  as  they  lift  it, 

and 

Scene  closes. 
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Scene  II. 

As  in  Act  II.  Scene  I. 

Enter  Alda 
Attended  hy  her  maidens.     She  is  in  her  wedding-rohes. 

Alda.  Leave  me,  my  maidens,  now.     And  thanks  to  both ; 
Ye  have  decked  me  skilfully.  [Exeunt  Maidens. 

I  Avill  but  add 
One  flower  which  Ruy  gave  me.     [Tales  a  white  flower 
from  a  vase  and  places  it  in  her  hair  :  then  comes  down. 

Dear,  dear  Ruy ! 
How  I  do  love  him !     Love  him  ?     Poor  Ferrar, 
He  has  almost  shut  thee  out  from  this  weak  heart 
Where  thou  once  stood'st  a  god.     All  loves  I  have  lov'd, 
To  father,  mother,  to  my  childhood's  friends, 
All  seem  concentred  and  made  one  in  him, 
All  but  thy  share,  Ferrar,  and  that  made  less. 
Yet  him !  yet  Ruy  !     If  my  whole  heart's  strength 
Could  at  a  wish  swell  out  a  thousand  fold, 
'T  were  not  enough  for  him.     What  did  he  see 
To  admire  in  such  as  I  ?     I  am  too  small 
In  the  world's  eyes,  in  all  eyes  but  Ferrar's, 
For  one  like  him.     God,  make  me  grow  more  fit ; 
Let  me  catch  some  reflection  from  his  brightness. 
Inbreathe  some  essence  of  his  great  heart's  worth, 
To  make  me  more  his  mate.     What  there  shall  lack 
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I  must  make  up  in  duty  and  in  devotion. 
Serving  him  as  the  angels  worship  Grod. 
Will  the  time  come  when  I  shall  worship  not, 
Or  do  as  many,  who  with  their  wedding-robes 
Put  off  their  smiles,  and  by  indifference  lose 
The  prize  of  their  heart's  labor  ?     Xot  with  me. 
My  soul  would  pine  should  Ruy  love  me  less, 
But  still  I  should  love  on.  —     Ere  many  minutes  — 
(  I  wonder  that  Elena  is  not  come.  ) 

Ere  many  minutes,  the  rites 0  my  poor  heart, 

How  shall  I  hush  thy  beatings  ?     But  to  think 

I  shall  in  a  little  while  be  his,  be  Ruy's, 

And  all  for  life,  and  he  be  mine,  mine  only, 

Nor  any  but  me  have  any  part  in  him ; 

That  I  may  be  with  him  all  alone,  for  hours, 

Day  after  day,  may  gaze  upon  his  face. 

Nor  be  asham'd  to  tell  him  how  I  love  ! 

Then  shall  his  broad  breast  shield  me,  and  'neath  his  f.rra, 

As  under  its  mother's  wing  the  callow  bird, 

My  heart  shaU  fear  not.     Then  the  King Ah  me ! 

The  shadow  comes  again  that  Ruy  saw. 
I  was  too  happy.     Who  shall  foretell  the  morrow  ? 
We  go  to  sleep  with  the  stars  above  us  shining, 
And  wake  to  clouds  and  rain. 

Enter  the  Fiuar  and 

the  Alcalde  Pedro  ;  afterwards^ 

the  two  Maidens. 

Is  it  the  priest? 
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But  who  is  with  him  ?     And  where  is  Ruy  tlien  ? 
My  women  !    and  terrified !     0  my  foreboding ! 
Friar.  Daughter,  prepare  for  sorrow. 

Alda.  I  am  prepar'd. 
Frighten  me  not  too  much.     Let  me  sit  down. 
Friar.  From  Heaven  flow  out  the  springs  of  hfe  and  death. 
Alda.  [starting  up^l  Is  Ruy  dead  ? 

Friar.  Xo,  daugliter. 

Alda.  Is  'tFerrar? 
Pedr.  Sit  again,  Donya  Alda.     I  am  the  Alcalde, 

Pedro  Loriguillo."^     A  grievous  crime 

Alda.  Keep  me  not  tortur'd.     Tell  me  all  at  once; 
Pedr.  [facing  the  door.  ^ 

Bring  in  the  body. 

The  Maidens  go  to  the  support  of  Alda, 

ivho  stands  aghast.    Enter  Citizens  with  the  corpse 

of  Ferrar,   uncovered,  on  a  bier,' 

his  naked  sword  beside  him. 

Alda.  Ferrar  !     Dead  !     Xot  a  pulse  ! 
No  breathing !     0  my  brother !  [Kneels  beside  the  body, 
and  kissing  the  face  bends  her  own  over  it  for  some  moments. 
All  around  stand  with  various  loolxS  of  sympathy,  the 
Citizen  ivho  was  ivitness  before  the  King  appearing 
discomposed.     After  tins  pause,  Alda  rises. 
AVarm !    and  bloody  ! 
"What  means  his  unsheath'd  sword  ?     He  has  been  fighting: 
Where  was  his  friend,  my  husband  ?  Avhcre  was  Ruy  ? 
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Where  is  he  now  ?     What  keeps  him  from  me  ?  "^^ 

The  Alcalde  makes  a  sir/n^  and  the  Citizen-iuitness 

opens  the  door,  ivhereat  he  remains  with  evident  troidtle,  luhile 

Enter   Ruy,  guarded. 

Alda,  seeing  his  2)osition^  stands  as  if  stupefied, 

till  he  speaks^  luhich  is  after  some  moments,  and  ivith  eyes  down. 

Ruy.  Alda. 
Alda.  Art  thou  the  assassin  ? 

Ruy.  I  am. 

Alda.  What  had  he  done  ? 
Ruy.  Nothing  to  me  :  I  lov'd  him. 

Alda.  And  he  thee. 
He  Avould  have  given  his  hfe  for  thee.     And  thou 
Hast  taken  his.     Was  it  murder  ?     Or  did  ye  fight  ? 
Ruy.  We  fought.     He  was  unwilhng;  and  I  provok'd  him. 
Pedr.  Take  heed,  Don  Ruy,  nor  speak  against  thyself. 
Ruy.  What  matters  it?     It  is  the  truth.     I  sought 
To  slay  him. 

Alda.  Yet  lov'd  him  ?     It  is  past  belief. 
Art  thou  gone  wild  ? 

Ruy.  I  am  in  my  senses.     I  know 
My  duty,  and  I  did  it.     Ask  no  more : 
The  seal  is  on  my  lips,  nor  shall  be  broken. 
Alda.  I  shall  grow  mad  mj^self     [Putting  both  hands  to  her 
forehead.      In  so  doing,  she  touches  the  flower,  and 
takes  it  out.\  This  is  the  flower 
Thou  gav'st.     I  press'd  it  to  my  heart  and  lips 
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Before  I  plac'd  it  where  I  meant  it  should  be 

My  only  jewel.     Now  that  my  bridal  is  made 

A  funeral,  I  would  lay  it  on  the  dead 

But  tliat  thou  gav'st  it.    So  let  it  deck  the  dust.     [DrojJS  it. 

This  is  my  bridal  robe,  with  one  red  spot 

Taken  from  the  wound  thou  mad'st.     Thy  eyes  drop  tears, 

And  make  mine  flow,  which  have  been  dry  till  now. 

AVill  either  cleanse  that  stain  ? 

Ruy.  My  sword  is  dimm'd 
With  the  like  spot.     They  have  taken  it  away, 

[looking  round. 
Or  I  should  bid  thee  turn  its  point  on  me, 
Or  do  it  for  myself.     'T  is  only  blood 
Will  wash  out  blood  so  taken. 

Alda.  Even  so. 
Therefore  I  hand  thee  over  to  the  law, 
For  that  blood's  sake.     Remove  him. 

Huy.  [raising  his  eyes    to 
her  for  the  first  time.]  Alda  ! 

AJda.  0  God  ! 
[sinks  into  the  arms  of  her  maidens. 

Drop  falls. 
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Act    the    Fourth 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  II. 

The  King.     De  Lara. 

Xing.  What  can  I  do  ?     I  cannot  stretch  the  law, 
Even  for  equity,  while  its  servants  hold 
The  meshes  close,  nor  let  aught  out  or  in. 

Ltds.  Has  Your  Grace  try'd  the  levers  of  self-love ; 
The  tongue  of  flattery  and  the  bribes  of  place  ? 
The  JSTorthwind  made  the  traveler  draw  his  cloak 
The  closer  for  its  blasts ;  the  subtil  Sun 
Pierc'd  serge  and  hning,  and  he  cast  it  off. 

King.  It  is  that  I  have  play'd  the  Sun,  have  tried 
The  tongue  of  flattery  and  the  bribes  of  place, 
That  I  am  wilder'd.     Ortiz  gasps  for  me 
In  the  law's  net,  nor  can  I  draw  him  out 
Except  by  rupture.     Himself  betrays  me  not; 
And  silence  is  his  death  before  such  judges. 
One  of  them  haply  saw  the  deed  perform' d. 
The  other  tells  me  proudly  to  my  teeth : 
"  The  law  hath  more  of  majesty  than  kings  : 
The  sceptre  of  a  king  may  stretch  o'er  all. 
Save  Justice  only  ;  for  her  throne  is  higher 
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Than  all  the  mountains,  and  on  its  unseen  top 
The  Spirit  of  God  with  never-folded  wings 
Hovers  to  form  its  cope."  I  should  be  proud, 
That  three  such  men  as  Ruy  and  my  Alcaldes 
Honor  one  city ;  yet  their  emulous  worth 
Makes  me  perplex'd  of  purpose.  Tliou  Luis', 
Who  hast  plung'd  me  into  the  pit,  now  lift  me  out. 

Luis.  'T  is  not  Airon.'^  My  lord  may  let  the  law 
Pronounce  on  Ortiz  :  then  his  grace  steps  in, 
Changing  the  death  to  exile. 

King.  With  dishonor 
To  him  who  would  not  tarnish  by  a  word. 
Even  for  life's  sake,  mine.     Wouldst  thou  then  put 
Thy  King  below  his  subject  ? 

Luis.  Who,  my  lord, 
Compell'd  him  to  the  assumption  of  the  guilt? 
I  hear,  the  Alcalde  warn'd  him. 

King.  When  too  late  ; 
Thus  giving  substance  to  what  else  were  void. 

Luis.  Since  then  the  arrested  has  condemn'd  himself, 
Your  Majesty  has  but  one  choice,  between 
Ortiz'  dishonor  and  your  own  ;  and  this 
^lay  not  be  thought  of. 

King.  Ah,  behold,  Luis', 
The  well  thou  hast  plung'd  me  into. 

Enter  Lusher. 

Speak,  Yaralba. 
Ush.  ^fay  it  please  Your  ^Majesty,  the  lady  Alda 
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Montoya,  with  two  maidens,  craves  access 
To  my  lord  the  King. 

King.  Admit  the  lady,  but  not 
Her  servants ;  or  no,  (  that  were  not  safe  for  me  ) 

\ciside  to  Luis. 
Let  them  in  also,  [Exit  Usher. 

Luis.  Suffer  me  withdraw. 
King.  But  to  return. 

Bnter  Alda 

with  her  Maidens,  ivho  remain  at  the  door. 

She  wears  only  the  temporary  mourning  of  n  black  mantle^ 

and  a  Jong  crape  vail  falling  on  both  sides  of  her 

head.^     De  Lara,  in  passing^  salutes 

her  formally,  but  is  not  noticed,  and   Exit. 

Bend  not  the  knee  to  me. 
Fair  Donya  Alda.     Rather  I  should  kneel, 
Were  worth  and  beauty  worship'd,  as  behooves. 
Alda.  My  lord,  I  have  left  the  body  of  my  brother 
Scarcely  yet  cold. 

King.  Forgive,  that  in  the  sun 
I  reck'd  not  of  the  shadow.     "What  can  I  do 
To  stead  you,  Donya  Alda  ? 

Alda.  Let  my  lord 
Have  patience  with  his  servant,  while  she  speaks. 
My  brother  is  yet  unbury'd,  but  the  people 
Already  talk  of  rescue  for  —  for  him 
Who  was  his  murderer,  whose  great  popular  name 
Stands  in  the  light  of  justice,  and  by  its  bulk 
Vol.  TL— 10 
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Shuts  out  the  law.     If  this  is  so  or  not, 
If  —  he  who  slew  him,  has  had  cause  or  not, 
I  know  not,  but  shall  know.     To  me  belongs, 
Who  am  sole  of  his  name,  to  avenge  my  brother's  death. 
I  pray  my  King  will  not  then  with  the  law, 
Always  uncertain  and  most  often  slow, 
Leave  the  assassin,  but  give  him  unto  me." 
Kinrj.  What  wouldst  thou  do,  0  lady  ? 

Alda.  What  is  fit. 
King.  I  can  refuse  thee  nothing.     Take  this  ring. 
But  0,  be  merciful. 

AJda.  I  shall  be  just. 
King.  For  my  sake  ! 

Alda.  Was  Your  Majesty  then  by, 
Urging  the  assassin,  when  my  brother  fell, 
Pierc'd  by  his  stronger  sword  ?   [King  shows  confusion. 
King.  There.     As  thou  wilt. 

He  extends  his  hand,  which  Alda,  lifting  it  toward 
her  lips,  hows  over,  hut  does  not  kiss. 

Thou  shouldst  breed  heroes.     When  thy  weeds  are  gone, 
Some  Rico-O'me^  shall  be  glad  to  take  thee 
From  Sancho's  hand. 

Alda.  I  never  now  shall  wed.  — 
With  the  King's  leave.  [Kxeunt  Alda  and  Maidens^ 
and 

Enter  De  Lara. 

King.  The  knot  is  cut,  Luis'. 
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What  dost  thou  think  she  came  for  ? 

Luis.  To  implore 
Mercy  for  Ruy. 

King.  That  would  scarce  divide 
The  entang-led  cord.     No,  Donj'a  Alda  pray'd, 
The  assassin,  whom  she  seem"d  to  fear  to  name, 
Might  be  surrender'd  to  her. 

Luis.  Xot  for  vengeance  ? 
King.  What  else  ?     Thou  shouldst  have  seen  her.    Why,  Luis', 
She  paragons  Urraca.^^ 

Luis.  Xot  in  life. 
King.  That  understood,  or  how  had  come  this  coil? 
Even  could  such  win  favor.     Xo,  I  meant 
In  mettle.     'T  was  a  tigress'  eyes  that  glar'd 
Under  that  mask  of  beauty. 

Luis.  And  my  lord 
Surrender'd  Euy  ? 

King.  I  gave  my  signet- ring. 
Which  lets  her  in  his  prison.     Had  she  ask'd, 
I  should  have  given  my  poniard.     Well  for  me, 
That  we  were  not  alone  !     Why  look'st  thou  grave  ? 
Luis.  The  woman  may  o'ercome  the  sister.     Ifmov'd 
By  love  for  Ruy,  in  vain  the  tigress'  claw 
Opens  upon  her  prey :  the  scent  of  blood 
Fresh  on  his  hand  will  vanish,  and  the  fur 
Covers  the  nails  again.     What  then  might  pass 
Between  them,  when  the  prisoner's  mind  is  sooth'd 
And  Aveaken'd  to  confession  !     It  may  be 
She  goes  to  him  to  entice  it. 
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Kirifj.  Thou  forge tt'st 
She  lias  had  no  time  for  thought.     And  saw  I  not 
The  fire  in  her  eyes  ?  no  flickering  glare, 
But  steady  and  wrath-kindled. 

Luis.  Will  my  lord 
Have  me  forgiven,  if  I  dare  suspect 
That  fire  of  wrathful  purpose  threw  its  light 
On  its  true  object  ? 

King.  Which  it  would  consume  ? 
Meaning  ourself,  ha  ? 

Luis.  With  my  lord's  forbearance. 
I  fear  she  has  stumbled  on  the  hidden  spring 
Of  Ortiz'  deed  and  dumbness,  and  now  seeks 
To  lay  it  open. 

King.  That  should  be  thyself. 
Who  didst  suggest  the  deed,  though  thou  meant'st  us, 
For  whose  sake  he  is  dumb.     I  heard  her  speak. 
And  know  she  has  no  thought  beyond  revenge. 
Besides,  it  is  too  late. 

Luis.  She  cannot  yet 
Have  reach'd  the  Castle.** 

King.  What  then  !  the  lady  bears 
Our  signet.     Shall  I  call  it  back  ?  the  King  ! 
Not  for  a  thousand  fears.     And  these  are  vain. 
Thou  look'st  perturb'd.     What  though  the  fact  were  told, 
The  deed  was  just,  and  traitors  may  be  crush'd 
By  the  King's  heel,  where  law  suspends  her  sword 
Over  their  necks  too  long.     Let  Ortiz  speak, 
'T  is  but  a  short-liv'd  shame,  and  throws  me  oflf 
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My  burden  of  gratitude,  should  his  throat  escape 
The  tigress'  blood-clutch. 

Luis.  May  it  prove  no  worse.  — 
Commands  my  lord  no  further? 

King.  Learn  for  me 
What  rumors  stir  the  town.     Then  come  again. 

De  Lara  retiring^ 

with  an  anxious  hon\^  as  the 

Scene  doses. 


Scene  IL 

A  prison  in  the    Castle  of  Triana.'^ 

RuY  is  seen 

walh'ng  to  and  fro,  ivith  arms  folded  and  head  deject. 

He  pauses^  and  comes  down. 

Ruy.  I  will  not  think  it.     *T  was  the  King  that  spake. 
Would  the  King  lie  ?     It  may  be  that  Ferrar 
Believ'd  Alfonso's  rights  by  natural  claim 
Better  than  are  the  King's,  and,  so  believing 
Gave  secret  aid No.  that  were  not  Ferrar ! 
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He  was  too  fiery-open  so  to  burrow, 
In  any  cause ;  he  Avould  have  taken  the  risk, 
Gone  back  to  his  Castile,  and  like  a  man 
Fought  for  the  caase  he  favor'd."     It  must  be 
The  King  was  misinform'd.     But  outra(/e,  —  insult.  — 
To  his  very  heard  !     at  his  house's  gate  !     The  King 
Would  not  invent  such  baseness.     I  have  done 
A  liegeman's  duty.     But  at  what  a  cost ! 
Slain  my  heart's  friend,  and  lost  my  heart's  peace  ever, 
"With  thee,  poor  Alda  !     Poor  indeed  !     Ferrar 
Thought  of  thee  thus,  as  life  went  out.  —     That  haste 
To  have  thee  married,  and  thy  shadow'd  mien. 
My  thoughts  still  end  in  this  :  that  haste  —  that  haste. 
He  long'd  to  have  my  arm  —  a  husband's  arra^ 
About  her  thrown^  he  had  had  a  hideous  dream : 
And  Alda  too  :  ouh-age  and  bloodshed,  and  a  bridgeless  gulf 
Between  us  two.     Alas  !  the  blood  is  shed ; 
And  the  gulf,  what  shall  span  it !     Then  his  words  : 
"  Dishonor,  ruin,  and  the  Devil  in  Paradise, 
And  two  souls  blasted  by  a  serpent's  guile." 
Why  this  has  come :    dishonor  and  ruin ;    and  our  two- 
fold soul, 

Or  his  and  hers Who  play'd  the  Serpent  then  ? 

One  high  in  place.     I  do  remember  now : 
Ferrar  dishk'd  Luis'  de  Lara's  visits; 

And  she [.-1  noise  at  the  door.     He  looks  np,  and,  see- 
ing Alda,  at  first  with  joy  : 
Herself!  [Then  sadly,  but  still  to  himself: 
The  moon  unto  my  prison,  — 
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But  in  eclipse  myself  have  caus'd. 

Enter  Alda. 

0  Alda  !  [aloud.,  as  nhe 
approaches. 
Alda.  No  nearer. 

Ruy.  No,  I  meant  not.     With  these  hands 

Scorn  me  not,  Alda! 

Alda.  Does  this  look  like  scorn? 
I  hated  thee  —  I  thought  so  —  till  I  came  : 
Now  I  behold  thee,  even  my  brother's  blood 
Cries  out  in  vain,  and  thou  art  Ruy  still. 
But  no,  my  brother,  who  lov'd  thee,  sent  me  hither. 
Hear.     I  was  on  my  knees  beside  his  bier. 
My  face  was  on  his  breast,  and  my  wrist  touch'd 
The  cross  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  lay  beside  him. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  it  seem'd  I  heard  his  voice, 
Which  whisper'd  :    "  Treachery.     Ruy  will  tell  all." 
A  light  shone  in  me,  and  made  clear  my  path. 
I  rose,  as  if  inspir'd,  and  as  I  rose 
One  of  my  maids  came  in.     She  had  pass'd  the  crowd, 
Which  still  bethrongs  our  door,  and  heard  them  say 
Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  ;  for  one  was  there,  maintain'd 
Thou  hadst  pleaded  duty,  and  he  knew  thy  sword 
Was  not  drawn  willingly.     Then  I  too  recall' d 
Thy  words,  and  hasten' d  to  the  King ;  thence  hither, 
To  free  thee. 

Ruy.  Xot  to  free  me.     In  the  law 
Alone,  is  death  or  freedom. 

Alda.  In  the  law 
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Is  death.     Tlie  Alcaldes  are  determin'd.     Think 
The  people  what  they  may,  thy  great  renown 
Will  not  redeem  thee,  save  thou  shalt  speak  out 
And  prove  thy  innocence,  as  I  feel  thou  canst. 
Ruy.  My  innocence  ?     Yet  I  slew  him. 

Alda.  Xot  of  hate  ; 
For  he  had  honor'd,  had  lov'd  thee,  past  all  count. 
In  sudden  ire  ? 

Ruy.  Oh  no  ! 

Akla.  For  what  cause,  then  ? 
Ruy.  Ask  not.     I  have  said,  a  seal  is  on  my  lips. 

The  power  that  plac'd  it  there  alone  can  break  it. 
Alda.  That  power  then  is  above  thee.     'T  is  the  King. 
Thou  art  the  victim  of  thy  simple  faith 
And  o'erstrain'd  loyalty.     Either  of  himself. 
Or  mov'd  to  it  by  some  villain's  arts,  the  King 
Drove  thee  to  crime,  that  thou  and  poor  Ferrar 
Might  not  be  in  his  way.     Art  thou  still  dumb  ? 
Ruy.  Touch  not  the  King,  0  Alda !     Of  himself 

Never  Don  Sancho [Stops  abruptly. 

Make  me  not  untrue : 
Not  even  for  thee  should  faith  be  broken.     Enough, 
There  was  need  Ferrar  should  die.     I  would  have  laid 
My  life  down  for  him  else. 

Alda.  Know  I  not  that? 
Had  I  not  known  it,  think'st  thou  I  were  here  ? 
Here  for  the  purpose  which  has  brought  me  liither? 
Listen,  unhappy.     Oftentimes  the  King 
Sought,  by  high  promise,  flattery,  oftice,  wealth, 
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All  which  Ferrar  disdain'd,  to  bring  him  over 
To  Ills  own  shame  and  mine.  — 

Ruy.  Tliat  cannot  be. 
Our  lord  has  honor  for  his  virtuous  spouse, 
Tlie  mother  of  his  children.^® 

Alda.  As  he  had 
For  liis  ilhistrious  sire,  and  Absalom 
Ma}^  err  where  David  stray'd  with  meaner  kings.^ 

Must  I  pursue  ?     Last  night Recall  the  gloom, 

"Which  scarce  an  hour  now  gone 

Ruy.  Ay  me  !     0  God  ! 
That  was  thy  vision  ! 

Alda.  I  had  none,  nor  he. 
Each  took  that  way  to  symbol  to  tliy  thoughts 
What  neither  durst  reveal. 

Ruy.  I  had  divin'd  it, 
Even  as  thou  enter'dst.     But  I  deem'd,  another 

It  was  that not  he  —  not  our Oh,  oh,  God  I 

Alda.  Tears  again,  Ruy  ?  on  those  bold  nians-cheeks  ? 
I  may  not  kiss  them  off,  as  late  I  thought 
'T  would  be  my  right  to  do  for  all  thy  tears. 
Dry  them  with  indignation.     Keep'st  thou  faith 
For  such  a  king  ? 

Ruy.  For  any  king.     My  faith 
Is  perfect  in  itself  and  self-sustain'd, 
Not  chang'd  by  others'  un-faith,  nor  my  word 
Null'd  by  their  undeserving. 

Alda.  But  thy  life  ? 
Can  it  be  safe  with  such  ?     Thou  art  free  to  go ; 
10* 
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Free  by  my  act,  not  his.     'T  is  AlJa  saves  thee, 
The  sister  of  thy  victim,  who  through  me 
Pardons  and  pleads  with  thee  to  go,  for  me. 
Ruy.  "T  were  to  dishonor.     Life  were  nothing  worth, 
My  good  name  gone  forever.     Here  I  bide, 
Till  I  be  call'd  to  acquittal  or  to  death. 
Alda.  'T  will  be  to  death.     Think'st  thou  thy  lord  will  save 

thee  ? 
Ruy.  If  it  be  his  will. 

Alda.  If  it  be Who  was  that  other 

Thou  saidst  thou  thought'st  of? 

Ruy.  Don  Luis'  Gonza'lez. 
Alda.  Luis'  Gonza'lez!     'T  was  well  thought.     Twice  traitor; 

To  his  king,  to  his  lady.     It  was  he  that  came 

This  day  high  Avords  pass'd  'twixt  Ferrar  and  him.  — 
No,  touch  me  not!  [as,  in  his  emotion^  Ruy  appears  about 
to  grasp  her  icrist.']  What  makes  thee  turn  so  pale  ? 

Ruy.  Why,  it  was  he  ! 

Alda.  Thou  wilt  not  then  speak  out? 
Thou  need'st  not.     Spirit  of  my  dead  Ferrar, 
Thou  didst  well  prompt  me  !     Thou  shalt  be  aveng'd 
Of  thy  true  murderer,  and  before  thy  gore 
Is  fully  dried.     Wo,  Ruy,  to  us  both. 
Who  are  the  living  victims,  of  the  three  ! 
He  is  least  unhappy.     Bide  here,  since  thou  wilt, 
Mute  and  devoted  :  I  go  to  do  my  duty.  [Turns  to  the  door^ 
while  Ruy  stands  motionless  ;   and  the 

Drop  falls. 
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Act    the     Fifth 

Scene.     As   in    Act  J.    /Sc.    II. 

The  King.     De  Lara. 

King.  This  thou  hast  heard  ? 

Luis.  It  is  the  common  talk. 

King.  And  the  stout  knight  prefers  his  prison-wall, 

With  Death  at  the  window  ?  nor  betrays  by  word, 

Or  sign,  his  spring  of  action?     'T  is  7ny  Cid/*° 

He  brings  the  King  to  himself.     Afy  tongue  shall  speak. 

Lnis.  [ill  alarm. 

Beware  !     (  Forgive,  my  lord,  my  warmth !  )     No  good 
Can  come  of  this  generous  frankness.     'T  will  be  still 
Pardon  at  most  for  Ruy,  or  change  from  death 
To  honorable  exile,  while  the  evil 
Of  giving  life  to  the  Infante's  claims, 
Even  here,  where  toil'd  my  uncle  for  your  sake  " 
To  bury  them  out  of  sight,  and,  let  me  add, 
The  shame  to  my  lord  of  baring  to  the  gaze 
Of  popular  mistrust  his  secret  act. 

Sure  of  harsh  misconstruction 

King.  By  St.  James  ! 
'T  was  thine  own  act :  and  thine  will  be  the  fault 
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If  't  be  misconstru'd.     Bring  thy  evidence  out, 
And  show  the  dogs  his  treason. 

Luis.  Even  then, 
My  lord  would  find,  to  stir  the  half-quench'd  fires 
Of  popular  discontent,  at  all  times  smouldering 
Somewhere  beneath  their  ashes,  and  to  stoop 
The  ermine  of  his  pride  to  violent  chafe 
Of  vulgar  hands,  were  detriments  no  thought 
Of  generous  right  to  Ortiz  could  repay. 
King.  Thou  art  a  graceless  counselor,  Luis', 

To  warp  thy  King  from  good  ;  and  much  I  doubt 
Thou  art  pleading  from  thy  fears. 

Enter  Usher. 

Yaralba,  well  ? 
Usli.  May  it  please  my  lord  the  King,  the  two  Alcaldes, 
Don  Pedro  Loriguillo  and  Don  Diego 
Alfonso  de  Ribilla :  with  whom  come 
A  brother  of  St.  Francis,  and,  besides, 
Don  Ruy  Ortiz,  under  guard.     They  are  here 
By  my  lord's  summons. 

King.  By  our  summons,  ha  ! 
W(3  gave  none.     And  for  what  ? 

Ush.  They  pray 
For  audience.     Likewise,  hath  return'd  the  lady 
Alda  Montoya,  with  her  maidens. 

King.  Give  them 
Instant  admission  all.  [Exit  Ush. 

I  could  have  wish'd 
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For  nothing  better.     Xotv,  this  coil  of  care 
Shall  be  at  once  unwound,  come  good  or  ill. 

Enter 

The  two  Alcaldes;  Ruy,  without  the  guard ; 

and  the  Franciscan.     Then,  Alda, 

without  her  Maidens. 

What  have  to  say  our  well-esteem' d  Alcaldes  ? 
Pedr.  The  King  has  summon'd  us.  — 

King.  No.     But  let  that  pass. 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  come.     What  would  you  say  ? 
Pedr.  'T  is  our  grave  duty  to  complain,  my  lord, 

Of  shght  to  our  office,  and  intended  wrong 

To  the  law,  whose  majesty  we  represent. 

The  Alcayde,"  reverencing  Your  Highness'  signet, 

Grave  Donya  Alda  entrance  to  the  prison, 

Who  thereupon  would  break  Don  Ruy's  chains. 

This  she  avow'd.     Was  it  then  your  royal  order  ? 
King.  Not  to  release  him.     Did  she  do  so  ? 

Pedr.  No, 

The  prisoner  refus'd  to  flee. 

King.  Behold 

The  enforcement  of  our  plea.     We  have  sought  of  both 

Forbearance  for  Don  Ruy.     Now  of  both 

We  ask  for  absolute  justice.     Would  a  man. 

Conscious  of  crime  deserving  death  by  law. 

Choose  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law, 

His  prison-house  set  open  ?     Free  him,  then, 
Pedr.  My  lord,  the  act  was  recent.     Justice  waits 
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To  give  a  patient  hearing.     I  myself, 
Likewise  this  holy  friar,  and  many  more 
Saw  the  completion  of  the  deed. 

King.  'T  was  then 
Without  concealment.     Murder  is  not  done 
I'  the  sunlight  before  witnesses. 

Pedr.  The  King 
Will  suffer  me  again.     The  intent  to  kill, 
Put  into  action,  makes  at  all  times  murder, 
Where  neither  warfare,  nor  the  law's  behest, 
Xor  the  King's  service  sanctions  or  exacts  it. 
In  my  own  hearing,  and  of  the  friar  here. 
And  others,  in  presence  of  the  newly  slain 

And  his  Avrong'd  sister 

King.  See  !  thou  mak'st  her  weep. 
Ped7\  The  eyes  of  Justice,  bhnd  to  outward  things 
That  would  distract  her  judgment,  see  no  tears, 
Her  ears  are  shut  to  suffering  and  the  appeal 
Of  simple  pity.     —  This  the  prisoner  said  : 
His  victim  fought  unwilling,  and  he  provok'd  him, 
Meaning  to  slay. 

King.  But  not  without  a  cause. 
Don  Ruy  Ortiz  is  not  mad.     He  stands 
High  among  men  for  sense  as  well  as  valor. 
What  did  he  plead,  then  ? 

Pcdr.  Vaguely,  this  alone  : 
He  knew  his  duty,  and  did  it. 

King,  [turning  to  Puy.]  Is  this  true  ? 
Speak,  Ruy  Ortiz. 
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Rmj.  I  repeat,  my  lord : 
My  duty  I  did,  and  I  have  kept  my  faith. 

King.  Seest  thou,  Don  Pedro  ?  seest  thou,  Don  Diego  ? 
This  kiUing  had  some  cause.     Behold,  't  is  Ortiz, 
Foremost  of  all  men  in  our  people's  hearts, 
Who  know  his  valor  and  his  love  of  truth, 
And  honor  him  therefore,  as  I  do.     Is  't  likely, 
A  man  of  such  repute,  our  Seville  Cid, 
Would  set  upon  his  friend,  his  lady's  brother, 
And  kill  him  without  cause  ?     Himself  hath  said, 
He  did  therein  his  duty.     What  means  that  ? 
Don  Ruy  is  known  to  us  our  loyalest  knight ; 
His  duty  was  to  his  king ;  and,  for  some  cause 
Which  duty  to  his  king  would  keep  conceal'd. 
Has  for  his  king,  in  sudden,  secret  need, 
Done  this  bold  action.     It  can  not  be  else. 
Therefore  we  pray  you,  honoring  you  ourselves, 
To  find  it  right  to  free  him  for  our  sake. 

Dieg.  The  King  has  done  us  honor.     We  aspire 
To  show  ourselves  deserving  of  that  honor, 
Refusing  at  his  recpiest  to  strangle  justice 
And  bind  the  hands  of  law.     If  it  is  his  will, 
My  lord  may  free  the  prisoner ;  but,  that  done^ 
We  give  to  his  hands  again  our  lofty  function. 
We  cannot  keep  the  body,  its  life  once  out  ; 
And  this  the  Sovereign  will  have  taken  away. 
Let  us  inearth  the  corpse. 

King.  'T  is  nobly  said. 
But  has  that  function  fully  been  discharg'd  ? 
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Did  you  bid  search  the  prisoner  ? 

Dieg.  No,  my  lord. 
The  crime  has  just  been  done,  the  guilty  doer 
Scarcely  committed  to  abide  the  law, 
"For  which  we  were  preparing  when  hurry 'd  hither. 
King.  Then,  search  him  now.     But  no,  the  knight  we  honor 
Should  not  be  so  abas'd.     Don  Ruy  Ortiz. 
What  bear'st  thou  with  thee  that  regards  this  crime  ? 
Ruy.  Only  one  paper. 

King.  Let  it  be  surrender"d. 
Buy.  My  lord  commands.    [Bowing  over  it,  he  is  about  to  hring 

it  to  the  King.'^^ 
King.  Xo,  not  to  me,  —  the  Alcaldes. 
Pedr.  A  letter  from  Your  Highness. 

King.  Read  aloud. 
Pedr.  [reading. 

"  To  punish  treason,  and  for  offences  given 
Mortal  unto  our  honor,  we  have  chosen 
And  hereby  order  our  valiant  and  true  servant, 
The  cavalier  Don  Ruy  Ortiz,  to  slay. 
By  open  assault  or  otherwise,  wherever 
He  shall  be  first  encounter'd,  Don  Ferrar 
Montoya,  cavalier,  and  for  the  same 
Command  all  judges,  officers  and  servants 
Of  justice,  in  this  our  faithful  town  of  Seville, 
To  have  him  free  and  protected. 

I  the  King."" 
The  law  resigns  the  prisoner. 

Bieg.   And  acquits. 
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Kinrj.  What !  feel'st  thou.  Donya  Alda,  no  surprise, 
Xor  pain  ? 

AUa.  :My  lord,  the  facts,  though  not  the  paper, 
Were  known,  to  nie  before.     Will  it  please  the  King- 
To  let  me  speak  ?     I  sought  to  free  Don  Ruy. 
Why  not  ?  his  was  the  weapon,  not  the  crime. 
But  strong  in  his  pure  heart  he  would  not  yield, 
UnwiUing  to  ransom  even  life  itself 
At  cost  of  shame.     Your  Majesty  will  pardon, 
If,  seeing  this,  and  well  assur'd  the  law 
Would  have  no  pity,  I  avail'd  myself 
Of  what  I  now  restore,  [returning  the  signet. 

to  summon  hither 
Don  Ruy  and  the  Alcaldes. 

King.  We  are  bounden 
To  Donya  Alda,  —  ourself,  and  all  around. 
Alda.  I  had  found  a  plot  against  the  royal  honor 
And  my  poor  brother's  life.     (  Let  Don  Luis' 
Remain,  my  lord. ) 

King.  Nor  he,  nor  any  here, 
Shall  leave  till  I  command. 

AUa.  When  Don  Luis', 
Tmie  after  time,  came  to  my  brother's  house. 
To  court  me  in  another's  suit,  his  faith 
To  him  alike  and  his  own  betroth'd  forgotten, 
He  woo'd  but  for  himself. 

King,  [turning  rapidly   to   De   Lara, 
a/nd  half-raising  his  sheathed  sword,  ivith  his  right  hand 
on  the  hilt.]  I  see  the  lie 
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Work  in  the  traitor's  face.     Proceed. 

Alda.  This  daj'' 
Met  'neath  the  Alcazar's  roof,  my  brother  told  him 
Sharply  his  mind. 

King.  Yes,  yes !     Tore  God !  

Alda.  A  man 
Who  had  sought  me  at  the  house,  and  trac'd  me  thence 
To  the  Castle  gate,  and  waited  at  the  bridge  *'" 
My  coming-out,  compunction-mov'd,  avow'd 
He  had  taken  a  bribe  to  swear  against  Ferrar, 
Not  knowing  't  would  touch  his  life.     He  waits  without. 
There  stands  his  employer. 

Kirifj.  I  know  it.     Let  the  wretch 
Be  brought  in  to  confront  him. 

Luis.  It  needs  not. 
Lust  and  revenge  have  push'd  me  to  this  crime. 

King.  Hear'st  thou,  Don  Ruy  ?     If  thou  cutt'st  him  down, 
It  will  not  anger  me,  even  on  this  floor. 
I  '11  lend  my  sword  to  do  it.     But  no,  thy  looks 
Are  sharper,  and  a  brave  man's  death  fits  not 
Traitors  like  that.     Ho  !  drag  him  to  the  block. 

Ruy.  My  lord  !  permit  me.     Let  the  miscreant  live. 
Will  his  death  fill  again  the  veins  he  has  open'd  ? 
Make  whole  the  hearts  he  has  wounded  and  made  twain  ? 
Stain  to  thy  name  !  look  on  that  vail  and  mantle : 
There  is  a  deeper  mourning  in  my  heart : 
And  all  of  thee,  to  whom  I  ne'er  did  harm. 

King.  I  render  him  to  your  justice,  grave  Alcaldes. 
This  time,  the  King's  ring  will  not  come  between. 
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GrUARDS  enter^  and  De  Lara  unhucJdes  his  sword. 

Lady,  forgive  me  :    I  can  say  no  more. 
But  pardon  him  also,  who  is  scarce  more  guilty 
Than  by  an  accident  had  he  slain  Ferrar. 
Let  the  King  see  you  take  him  by  the  hand. 
Or  hope  one  day  to  do  it. 

Alda.  Not  now,  nor  ever. 
My  lord,  my  brother's  body  is  scarce  cold. 
Let  me  return  to  it.     When  the  rites  are  over, 
I  shall  withdraw  for  ever  from  the  world, 
The  bride  of  Christ  alone. 

King.  And  thou,  my  Cid  ? 
Ruy.  She  is  right,  m}''  lord.     The  blood-spot  on  my  hand 
Will  never  off.     For  that  upon  my  sword. 
Let  the  Moor  cleanse  it. 

King.  Be  it  to  thy  wish. 
Tliou  shalt  to  the  frontier,  to  our  valiant  Captain, 
Perez  de  Guzman.*® 
Ruy.  [bowing  to  retire..]  With  your  Highness'  leave. 
Alda  !  —     Forgive  me. 

Alda.  Grod  be  with  thee,  Ruy. 
Ruy.  And  thee  for  ever,  Alda. 

Alda.  Gro  in  peace. 

Curtain  falls. 
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l._p.  187.  And  let  these  dainty  avails,  etc.]  Seville  was  first 
taken  possession  of  by  St.  Ferdinand  (grandfather  of  Sancho  IV.) 
less  than  fifty  years  before  this  period.  The  deheate  ornaments 
with  which,  in  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Moorish  people,  the  walls 
of  the  Alcazar  were  profusely  decorated,  and  of  which  traces  still 
remam,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intact.  See  Conca  —  Descrlz. 
Odeporica  delta  Spagna  (  Parma,  1795,  in  8". )  Tom.  III.  p.  2.59,  sqq. : 
Cuendia  —  Spanien  und  die  Spanier  (Briissel  u.  Leipz.  8^  1849)  s. 
335.  The  Alcazar  was  built  by  the  Moorish  king  Abdalasis  sixty- 
seven  years  before  the  occupation  of  Seville  by  the  Christians.  Ar. 
de  Yarflora  —  Compend.  Hist.  Descrip.  de  Sevilla  (  Sev.  1790,  in  8^ ) 
p.  77.     See  ib.  p.  78. 

In  that  excelleiit  work,  History  of  the  Maliommedan  Empire  m 
Spain  (Lond.  1816,  in  4to. ),  one  of  the  four  principal  characteris- 
tics of  Arabian  architecture  is  made  to  be  :  "  The  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  ornaments  either  in  relief  or  in  creux,  the  composition  of 
which  is  extremely  varied." 

2. — P.  189.  By  a  iraitorh  stroke  Your  royal  foresire  feU,  lohen 
off  Us  guard:]  Sancho  III.,  under  the  walls  of  Zamora,  by  the 
hand  of  YeUido  Dolfos.     .  .   ''  estando  descuidado  y  sin  recelo  do 
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semejante  traycion,  Tellido  Dolfos  le  tiro  iin  vcnable  que  traia  en  la 
mano,  con  que  le  paso  cl  cuerpo  de  parte  a.  parte  ''  .  .  Maria.xa. 
IIif<t  Gen.  de  Espana.  lib.  IX.  c.  vs..  Tom.  VI.  ( ed.  de  Sabau : 
Madrid  iu  8°.  1818  )  p.  67.  There  is  a  particular  applicability  in  the 
example  to  Don  Sancho  IV. ;  for  the  murdered  king  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  he  owed  his  fate  to  his  filial  disobedience  and  his 
violation  of  his  oath  not  to  deprive  his  brothers  of  their  dominions : 
Jul.  de  Castillo.  Hist,  de  los  Reyes  Godx)S  (Madr.  in  fol.  1624. )  Lib. 
IV.  Disc.  II.  p.  203. 

It  is  this  treason  which  forms  a  main  incident  in  the  2d  Part  of 
Las  Mocedades  del  Cid,  —  where  we  have  the  siege  of  Zaraora,  the 
assassination  of  Sancho,  the  triple  duel  fought  before  the  walls  ( v. 
Note  15,  infra. )  and  of  which  the  Cid  is  umpire,  and  finally  the 
expurgation  by  oath  of  Alonso,  as  mentioned  on  p.  181  above 
(  Pre/,  to  C.  of  S. )  subnote  a. 

3. — P.  189.  /  drop])d  my  sivord,  hut  told  him  that  he  lied,  For 
never  king  vjould  stoop  to  act  so  base.'\  This  is  borrowed  from  Sancho 
Ortiz,  where  the  King,  in  that  fine  passage  I  have  cited  on  p.  155 
( Pref. )  Dige  quien  soy,  &a.,  tells  to  Arias  what  liere  Ferrar  relates 
to  the  King,  and  what  in  the  Estrella  is  directly  said  by  Busto  to 
the  King  in  their  encounter  at  the  former's  door, 

4. — P.  189.  In  the  name  of  King,  Though  falsely  v:orn — ]  Don 
Ferrar.  speaking  but  a  generality,  and  applying  it  to  the  event  he 
mentions,  does  not  allude  to  the  King's  rebellion  when  Infante,  nor 
yet  to  his  actual  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  his  brother's  son, 
although  Don  Sancho,  conscience-smitten,  so  interprets  liiai. 

In  the  sentiment  itself  there  may  seem  to  be  an  imitation  of  Lope's 
"Que  un  vasallo  esta,  &a.,"  cited  on  p.  162.  But  my  piece  was 
completed  and  copied  before  I  met  with  the  Estrella. 

5. — P.  191,     — an  he  had  thrown  already     At  the  Alcazar's  gate. 
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etc.J  This  incident  is  from  Sandio  Ortiz,  where  it  is  well  related 
by  the  King  to  Arias  : 

"  Del  alcazar  a  la  puerta, 
Ya  supiste  que  hoj'  estaba 
La  desventurada  esclava 
Con  tres  pullaladas  muerta." 

In  La  £streUa,  as  I  have  shown,  the  King  and  Arias  find  the  un- 
fortunate hanging.  See,  back,  p.  163.  Busto  tells  his  sister  that  he 
inflicted  the  punishment  himself: 

.  .  .   "camino 
Al  alcazar,  y  en  siis  rejas 
La  colgiae  por  su  delito." 

This  would  have  beeu  a  difficult  act,  at  the  window  of  any  house ; 
but  it  passes  probability  as  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  the  palace. 
The  transaction,  as  related  by  Trigueros,  is,  though  audacious  and 
dangerours,  yet  within  the  bounds  of  verisimilitude. 

6. — P.  192.  — and  moral  texts  Come  handier  still  to  me  than 
thee.]  Sancho  IV.  wrote  a  book  of  admonition  and  instruction  for 
the  use  of  his  son  and  successor.  Some  extracts  from  its  chapters 
are  gathered,  we  are  told,  in  Castro's  collection,  T.  11.  pp.  725-729. 
See  Ticknor's  Sp.  Lit.  I.  55.  (Bost.  ed. )  note. 

7. — P.  192.  When  King  Rodrigo  In  the  lock\l  toioer  beheld  the 
arroiij\l  Moor  And  redd  the  vmrning — ]  After  Roderic  had  set 
aside  the  children  of  Witiza  {v.  infra,  Note  10.)  and  caused  his 
own  election  as  sovereign,  he  made  Toledo  his  capital.  There  was 
thero,  the  story  runs,  a  house  that  had  been  shut  for  ages  and  was 
forbidden  to  be  opened.  Whenever  a  king  was  crowned  the  cus- 
todians of  the  house  asked  him  for  a  lock,  and  added  it  to  all  the 
others.  Roderic  refused  to  give  one  and  removing  those  that  were 
already  there,  entered  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure.  But  he  saw 
within  nothing  but  a  single  chest  also  locked,  on  opening  which 
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there  appeared  the  likeness  of  an  Arab*  equipped  for  battle,  and 
an  inscription  intimating  that  when  the  locks  should  be  removed, 
etc.,  a  figure  like  that  would  enter  Spain,  subdue  it  and  possess  it. 
This  account,  which  purports  to  be  after  the  Arabian  historians,  is 
given  in  the  Rlstrrnj  of  the  Mo.hom.  Empire  in  Spain  already  cited, 
p.  55  sq. 

The  fable,  which  is  probably  of  Arabic  invention,  is  found  with 
much  amplification  of  imaginative  detail  in  Julian  del  Castillo,  Hist., 
&a.  as  above,  Lib.  VI.  Disc.  xi.  p.  li;i  After  describing  the  site, 
and  so  forth,  of  the  enchanted  tovjer,  about  a  mile  from  Toledo,  lie 
proceeds  thus  in  very  good  style: 

.  .  "y  abaxo  en  una  mu}-  linda  quadra  della  estava  una  estatua  de  bronce  de 
grande  fiereza  y  estatura,  con  una  maza  de  annas  en  las  manos,  con  la  qual  herb* 
al  suelo  cruelmente,  dando  en  el  muy  grandes  golpes,  y  moviendo  el  ajTC  causava 
grandissimo  estruendo."  —  The  king  enters ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
aftei-vvard  ( which  by  the  by  is  anticipator\-,  and  out  of  the  order  of  the  Arabic 
original )  were  heard  "grandes  vozes  y  alaridos,  que  parecia  genero  de  batalla  :  y 
estremeciendose  toda  aquella  tierra,  con  un  bravo  estruendo  se  hundio  todo  el 
edificio  de  la  torre."  —  The  tower  had  many  locks ;  for  it  was  common  fame  that 
the  king  who  should  open  it  would  ruin  Spain  :  wherefore,  instead  of  opening  it, 
each  successive  monarch  added  a  lock.  But  Roderic,  etc.  .  .  "  y  en  medio  della 
un  hermoso  pilar,  y  una  area  arrimada  a  el,  y  en  el  pilar  unas  letras  Griegas,  por 
donde  se  entiende  ser  el  encatamento  de  Hercules  el  Griego  Alcides  Thebano,  y 
dezian  las  letras  bueltas  en  nuestra  lingua :  Quien  esta  area  abriese,  maravillas 
hallar4."  Roderic  opens  the  chest  .  .  "y  hallo  dentra  della  un  lienzo  cogido 
entre  dos  tablas,  y  descogiole,  y  parecieron  en  el  pintadas  muchas  figuras  de 
hombres  a  cavallo,  de  vista  y  semblantes  fieros,  espantables,  vestidos  de  muchas 
colores,  y  todos  a  la  manera  que  andan  los  .Uarabes,  con  espadas  y  ballestas  en  las 
mai»Ds,  y  vanderas  y  pendones  alzados  de  diversas  invenciones  y  pinturas,  y 
encima  de  las  pinturas  a\aa  otras  letras  Griegas,  que  bueltas  en  lengua  Castellana 
dexian  :  Quien  este  lienzo  eMtendiere.,  perdera  laa  Espanax,  y  ganarla-s  han  tales 
getites  como  en  el  estan  piiitaila-^.''''  Thej'  shut  up  the  tower,  when  behold,  in 
sight  of  the  King  and  all  who  were  with  him,  an  eagle  descended  with  a  brand  of 

*  The  Arabian  historians  tell  us  that  the  army  of  Tarik  was  "almost  wholly 
composed  of  Barbars  [any  other  people  than  mere  Arabians,  and  particularly 
those  of  Barbary,]  but  very  few  Arabs  being  among  them."  Hi«t.  Mahomm. 
Emp.  in  Sp.  as  above,  p.  59,  note.  This  also  is  the  popular  notion ;  and  conse- 
quently, I  have  used  in  the  text  "arrowed  ?foor''\  as  more  directly  intelligible 
than  "pictur'd  chief"  or  "Arab  chief",  which  wexe  among  the  readuigs. 
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fire  in  his  beak  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  "yaleando  fnertamente 
con  sus  alas  la  encendio  en  vivas  llamas,  y  se  quemo  al  iranto,  sin  quedar  sefial 
della  mas  de  las  cenizas :  y  luego  se  levanto  un  gi-an  viento  que  las  llevd  ]Jor 
muchas  partes  de  Espafla,  y  donde  caian  se  convertian  en  sangre."    pp.  113.  114. 

The  '\\Titer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  with  admirable  simpKcity,  that  the 
prediction  would  seem  a  fable,  if  it  was  not  known  that,  besides 
Hercules,  many  persons  and  some  saints  had  prognosticated  the  same, 
and  that  Merlin  also  foretold  that  Spain  ivould  be  destroyed  by  the 
Arabians ;  and  the  Venerable  JBede  likeivise  said  it,  and  St.  Isidore 
and  others,  p.  115.  He  does  not  decide  himself, /o/-  though  the  stars, 
playlets,  etc.  etc. 

There  is  another  detailed  account  of  the  wonders  of  the  enchanted 
palace  of  Hercvles  in  Lozano :  Etyes  Moros  de  Toledo  ( Madr.  4to. 
1674)  p.  9,  sqq.  But  I  have  only  glanced  over  it.  —  Mariana  tells 
the  story,  but  more  briefly,  and  without  so  much  of  marvel  in  the 
detail:  Hist.  Gen.  ed.c.IY.Tp.o21. —  The  same  narrative,  mainly, 
as  that  of  Castillo,  with  even  in  part  the  very  language  he  uses, 
Avill  be  found  in  a  translation  of  the  Arabian  historian  Abulcacim 
Tarifhj  M.  de  Luna,  under  the  title:  Hist.  Verdadera  del  Fey  Bon 
Rodrigo  (Madr.  sm.  4to.  1G76. )  c.  YI.  p.  24.  But  the  opening  of 
the  enchanted  lower  is  made  to  have  taken  place  after  Eoderic  heard 
the  news  of  the  disembarkation  of  Tarik  and  Count  Julian,  in  his 
hope  to  find  therein  treasure  to  support  the  coming  conflict.  The 
romantic  conclusion  of  the.  eagle,  which  fanned  into  flame  the  en- 
kindled tower,  and  of  the  great  wind  that  arose  immediately  after 
the  tower  was  destroyed  and  carried  to  many  parts  of  Spain  the 
ashes,  which  as  they  fell  were  turned  to  blood,  is  not  there.  It 
may  have  been,  for  aught  I  know,  the  invention  of  Archbishop 
"Rodrigo,  and  is  a  good  one  whoever  was  the  author. 

8. — P.  193.     The  emerald  had  been  broken  oil  the  mme.']     The  story 
of  Florinda,  surnamed  La  Co.va,  discredited  ( I  think  on  insufficient 
grounds )  by  the  editor  of  Mariana,  and  by  others,  is  one  of  the 
YoL.  TL— 11 
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most  familiar  in  history.  According  to  the  account  in  Bleda 
(  Cronica  de  los  Mows  en  Espaiia  —  1618,  in  foL  —  p.  127, )  the  girl 
informed  her  father  of  her  misfortune  figuratively  by  an  emerald 
ring,  which,  she  said,  as  it  lay  uncared  for,  the  king's  svrord  ( tack  — 
"  esloque  ")  split  in  two,  dividrng  the  green  stone. 

"La  Repia  .  .  .  criava  en  su  casa  por  sus  damas  ...  las  hijas  de  los  princi- 
pales  del  leyno.  Era  muy  heituosa  entre  ellas  una  liija  del  Conde  llamada 
Florinda.  y  por  mal  nombre  la  llamaron  la  Cava.  —  ...  (Jometio  el  Rey  el  adiil- 
terio,  segun  Yasco,  en  Pancorvo  "villa  eerca  de  Cambria,  en  la  provincia  qne  agora 
llanian  Bureba  entre  las  ciudades  de  Burgos  y  Victoria.  —  .  .  Florinda  .  .  de- 
termino  de  escrivir  a  su  padre  una  carta,  en  la  qual  por  circumloquios  le  die  a 
entender  la  de?gracia  que  le  avia  acontccido  con  el  Rev  ;  la  qual  carta  dize  assi. 
'  El  gran  deseo  que  me  causa  la  ausencia  de  padre  tan  querido  (  y  con  razon  )  por 
carecer  de  su  A-ista,  junto  con  mi  soledad,  me  haze  esc^i^^r  tan  larga  y  enfadosa 
carta  :  y  avisando  de  una  nueva,  harto  nueva  para  mi,  aunque  vieja  en  Espana, 
entre  muchas  que  ay  dignas  de  memoria  en  este  Palacio,  sola  esta  contare  por 
mas  notable,  ni  jamas  acontecida  a  Rey  :  y  es  que  teniendo  yo  esta  sortija,  que 
va  dentro  desta  carta,  con  esta  engastada  esmeralda,  sobre  una  mesa  suelta  y 
descuydada  ( joya  de  mi,  y  de  los  mios  tan  estimada,  como  es  razon  )  cayo  sobre 
ella  el  estoque  Real,  y  desgraciadamente  la  hizo  dos  pedazos,  partiendo  por  medio 
la  verde  piedra,  sin  ser  yo  paite  de  remedialla.'  " 

Mariana,  who  gives  no  other  name  throughout  than  Cava,  makes 
the  king  to  have  become  enamored  in  somewhat  of  the  same  fashion 
as  David  of  Bathshebah.  He  makes  the  letter  to  Count  Julian  tell 
without  conceahnent,  though  with  sufficient  delicacy,  the  outrage 
done  her.  Hist  Gen.  de  Esp.  ( Sabau )  T.  iv.  pp.  314,  315.  A  note 
in  this  edition  says  : 

"  Todo  lo  que  Mariana  refiere  en  esto  capitulo  debe  rcputarse  por  fabula  pues 
las  Cronicones  de  Isidoro,  de  Dulcidio,  el  EmUianense  y  el  del  Rey  D.  Alonso,  que 
son  los  mas  antiguos,  no  liablan  una  palabra  ni  de  la  Cava  ni  del  Conde  D. 
Julian." 

Setting  aside  the  fable  of  the  '•  palacio  cncantado  "  after  •'  Arzo- 
bispo  D.  Rodrigo,"  which  is  probably,  as  I  have  said,  an  Arabic 
invention,  expanded  and  decorated  or  developed  by  the  fancy  of 
various  Spanish  writers,  this  want  in  the  Chronicles  does  not  seem 
to  me  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  story  of  Don  Roderic  and 
Count  Julian's  daughter.     ludeed,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  we 
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are  bound  to  reject  as  fabulous  all  that  the  chroniclers  do  not  give 
us,  are  we  to  accept  as  veritable  all  that  they  do  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  was  some  such  affair,  although  whether  the  damsel  was 
dishonored  against  her  will  as  well  as  in  violation  of  the  king's  im- 
plied trust,  or  yielded  without  resistance,  is  a  point  that  will  admit 
of  a  twofold  conjecture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  only  for  the  romance 
of  the  story,  that  the  more  charitable  supposition  is  the  truer.  As 
for  the  letter,  it  must  be  equally  a  fiction  in  Mariana  and  in  Bleda : 
and  the  figure  of  the  broken  jewel  is  more  agreeable,  if  not  more 
probable,  and,  allowmg  that  concealment  would  be  prudent  as  well 
as  decorous,  is  in  better  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  narration  * 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  modern  historians  are 
in  general  incredulous  of  the  story  as  a  whole,  or  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  connected  with  Florinda.  Conde,  ascribing  the  invasion 
of  the  Arabs  wholly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  rejects  the 
name  of  Julian  entirely,  and  says :  "  Los  nombres  de  la  Caba,  de  su 
doncella  Alifa,  y  toda  la  serie  de  este  cuento  descubre  que  fue  ficcion 
morisca,  fundada  en  las  hablillas  y  canciones  vulgares  que  corrian 
entre  Moros  y  Cristianos."  Hist  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arahes  en 
Esp.  Tom.  I.  (  Madr.  8^  1820)  c.  viii.  p.  25,  note.  But  from  what 
did  these  idle  tales  and  iKjpular  songs  arise  ?  Like  the  ballads  and 
romances  of  the  Cid,  they  had  a  foundation.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  mere  dissatisfaction  of  the  Christians  with  Roderic  [ib.]  could 
not  of  itself  lead  to  such  a  treachery ;  nor  do  I  find  it  alone  in  the 
disappointed  ambition  of  the  sons  of  Witiza  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
chieftains.  There  needed  to  be  some  concentration  such  as  was 
afforded  by  the  single  yet  terrible  outrage  done  to  Count  Juhan  ;  or 
let  it  have  been  merely  insulted  jealousy,  not  even  the  dishonoring 
of  a  wife,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  the  abstraction  or  appropria- 
tion of  a  mistress ;  some  personal  and  violent  offence,  I  say,  is 

*  The  letter,  as  Bleda  gives  it,  will  be  found  almost  word  for  word  in  the  trans- 
lation, before-named,  of  Abulcacim,  Cap.  IV.  2J.  16. 
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needed  beside  the  dissatisfaction  or  the  ambition  which  Don  Julian 
had  in  common  with  others,  to  account  for  his  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  fatal  movement.  But  his  name  is  omitted  alto- 
gether,* and  one  reads  with  surprise  of  a  bodj  of  men,  rather  than 
an  individual,  so  despicably  base,  so  irreflective,  as  to  invite  a 
foreign  people,  of  a  faith  hostile  to  their  own,  to  take  possession 
of  their  kingdom. 

M.  Morej,  in  his  able  Hist.  (TEspagne  ( Paris,  8°.  1839, )  Tom.  in. 
p.  29,  note,  says  well,  that  the  silence  of  contemporary  chronicles  as 
to  Julian  does  not  decide  anything  against  the  testimony  of  a  groat 
number  of  Arabic  authors  who  all  speak  of  Julian.  He  might 
have  asked,  how  comes  it  that  the  Arabians  themselves  ascribe  the 
movement  to  revenge  ?  It  had  been  more  to  their  credit,  to  have 
given  no  other  ground  for  the  invasion  than  their  own  spirit  of 
valiant  enterprise  and  the  glory  of  carrying  into  new  and  nobler 
realms  the  standard  of  their  prophet,  —  that  prophet  who  himself 
enjoined  the  propagation  of  his  faith  at  the  edge  of  the  sabre. 

As  for  Julian,  the  French  historian  says  ( ib.  p.  30, )  he  v:as  of  the 
family  of  the  sons  of  Witiza,  and  that  explains  all.  "  11  ue  fit  que  ce 
que  firent  les  fils  de  Witiza  et  leur  oacle  Oppas,  mytropolitain  de 
Seville.     Pour  relever  leur  famille.  ils  appelerent  les  Sarrasins  en 

*  Dozy  (  Hecherc/ies  sur  CHist.  et  la  Litt.  de  TEsp.  pendant  le  itoyen  Age.,  2d 
ed.  —  Leyde  8«.  1860  )  in  an  ingenious  section  (  V.  —  Tom.  I.  p.  64,  sqq.  )  exam- 
ines this  question  of  Count  Julian,  and  finds  him  named  in  Isidore  as  Urbami-s, 
which  he  considers  an  error  of  transcription  for  Julianus,  and,  turning  the  ex- 
oi'tUH  (  because  of  bad  Latinity  in  the  grammatical  construction  )  into  Exarch  tis, 
remarks :  "  nous  voyons  qu'un  autenr  beaucoup  plus  ancien  que  les  chroniqueurs 
arabes  parle  deji  de  Julien,  ce  qui  met  hors  de  doute  Texistence  de  ce  personnage, 
et  nous  arrivons  en  outre  a  ce  resultat,  que  Julien  n'etait  pas  vassal  ou  sujet  du 
roi  Visigoth,  comme  on  Ta  cru,  mais  gouvemeur,  ponr  Tcmpcreur  de  Constanti- 
nople, de  ce  petit  coin  de  TAfrique  que  les  Arabes  n'avaient  pas  encore  an-ach^ 
anx  faibles  successeurs  de  Constantin-Ie-grand,  c"est-a-dire  de  Ceuta  et  des  lieux 
circumvoisins." 

On  the  treason  of  the  sons  of  Witiza,  r.  ibi  §  YI. 
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qiialite  d'auxiliaires.   et  demeurcrent  enveloppes   clans   la    defaite 
commuue." 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  myself,  that  the  Arabians  had  long- 
looked  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  with  an  eye  to  con- 
quest,* and  that  the  discontent  of  the  Gothic  chieftains,  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people,  thence  arising  and  fanned  by  them,  and 
more  than  all  the  defeated  ambition  of  the  family  of  Witiza,  includ- 
ing its  connections,  among  whom  was  Count  Julian,  were  the  indi- 
rect causes  of  the  invasion :  they  suggested  it  and  rendered  it 
feasible.  But  the  treasonous  co-operation  of  the  Christians,  —  if 
we  reject  the  actual  incitation  ascribed  to  them  by  historians,  who 
make  them,  self-exiled  on  the  Moorish  shores,  paint  to  the  Mussul- 
mans the  riches  of  their  native  land  and  the  ease  ^\'ith  which  it 
might  be  conquered,  —  a  treason  so  peculiarly  repugnant-  under  the 
circumstances,  so  shortsighted  as  to  be  aknost  if  not  absolutely 
blind  to  the  plainest  of  the  results  which  must  inevitably  follow, 
how  are  vre  to  explain  this  except  by  that  which  has  often  been  the 
spur  to  treason  everywhere  and  is  so  still,  the  passion  namely  of 
revenge,  whether  for  insult,  shght,  or  injury  ?  And  whence  came 
the  woman  ?  The  name  Cava  is  shown  by  Lembke  ( vM  infra )  to 
be  clearly  an  Arabic  word  signifying  meretrix.  She  may  have  been, 
as  I  have  just  suggested,  a  mistress  of  Julian's,  and  at  all  events 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Arabians  with  contempt.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  that  tale  of  the  bringing-up  at  the  court 
of  Roderic  may  be,  or  is,  pure  invention,  the  story  in  all  its 
parts  is  absolutely  without  a  basis.—  The  acute  historian  last 
mentioned,  while  admitting  as  an  inciting  cause  personal  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Julian,  argues  as  a  matter  of  chronology  the  unlikeli- 

*  In  Kubnote  p.  249,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  seventeen  years  before  the  battle  of 
Xeres  and  the  fall  of  Roderic,  there  was  apprehension  in  Spain  of  an  invasion 
from  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa.  In  fact,  this  was  inevitable,  considering 
the  position  of  the  two  conntries,  and  the  power  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Saracen  mouarclis. 
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hood  of  such  a  crime  (that  is.  in  the  manner  recorded)  as  is  as- 
cribed to  Roderic :  — 

"Denn  wenn  Iloderich  er?t  im  Jahre  711  den  Thron  bestieg,  wie  •war  es  dann 
moglicii,  dass  Julian  in  demselben  Jahre  nach  Toletnm  ging,  wieder  zuriickkam, 
sich  mit  dem  Mu?!a  in  Vcrbindung  setzte.  dass  Letzerer  an  den  Walid  schrieb, 
dieser  demselben  antwortete,  und  dass  dann  endlich,  wie  nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  die 
Eroberung  noch  in  dasselbe  Jahr  fiel  V  Die  Feindschaft  zwischen  Roderich  nnd 
Julian  scheint  also  einen  friiheren  Ursprung  gebalt  zu  habon  und  muss  noch  in 
die  Zeit  "Witizas  fallen,  gegen  welchen  Roderich  vemiutlich  sich  cmporte." 
Geachiclae  v.  Spanien  (  Hamb.  S".  1831.  )  Ir.  Band.  Ss.  257,  8.  Aum. 

This,  it  -will  be  seen,  is  no  argument  against  the  probability  of  the 
WTong  itself  to  Julian  (  of  whatever  nature  that  might  have  been  ), 
but  of  its  occurrence  in  the  same  year  witii  the  successful  invasion 
by  the  Mohammedans.* 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  day  will  come  when  even  Don 
Roderic  will  be  lightened  of  much  of  the  abuse  that  through  many 
centuries  has  been  laid  upon  him.  heap  after  heap,  but  always  of 
one  material.  It  appears  likely  to  me  that  whereas  the  people  were 
happy  under  the  lax  and  beneficent  rule  of  TVitiza  (  see  sequel  to 

*  Ordinar}^  historians  do  not  make  the  conquest  to  have  occurred  till  713,  or 
even  714 ;  and  we  find  with  some  that  the  outrage  is  imputed  to  Witiza,  ilariana 
himself  puts  the  battle  in  which  Roderic  was  routed  in  the  y.  714.  The  note  by 
Sabau  ( lY.  p.  825 )  corrects  him  thus :  "El  Marques  de  ilondexar  prueba  con 
argumentos  no  despreciables,  que  la  famosa  batalla  en  que  fue  derrotado  D. 
Rodrigo  se  dia  el  dia  3  de  Octubre  del  aflo  711.*'  The  Arabic  historians  fix  the 
year  also  as  711  of  our  era,  but  they  make  the  precise  perio<l  two  months  earlier. 
V.  ^fohamm.  Emp.  p.  61.  The  date  of  the  imputed  letter  of  Florinda  is  thus 
given  in  the  Historia  Verdadera  after  Abulcacim :  "  de  Toledo  a  tres  de  Diziem- 
bre  de  la  era  de  Cesar  de  setecientos  y  cinquanta  aGos:"  in  the  margin,  "En- 
tiendese  este  data  '^JS  aflos  antes  del  nacimento  do  N.  S."  ;  which  would  make  it 
therefore  712. 

However,  for  the  propriety  of  the  allusion  in  the  play,  it  is  enough  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  the  storj'  of  Julian  comes  down  especially  from  the  Chronicle  of 
San'CHO's  own  father,  Alonso  el  Sabio.  "  Debio  de  ser  esta  ofe.sa  la  de  los  amores 
del  Rey  D.  Rodrigo  con  la  Caba,  hija  del  Conde  D.  Julian,  como  se  refiere  en  la 
cr6nica  general  que  mando  escribir  el  Rey  D.  Alfonso  el  Sabio."'  Conde  :  p.  rf-  n. 
auprn  cit. 
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next  note ),  they  foimd  in  liis  successor,  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  the  jealousy  and  insubordination  of  his  rivals  and  to  crush 
intrigues  among  his  people,  a  sterner  and  less  generous  master. 
Hence  the  occasion  furnished  Bishop  Oppas  and  his  coadjutors  of 
maligning  him  ;  and  if,  besides,  he  made  himself  the  object  of  per- 
sonal hatred  and  revenge  to  one  of  the  dethroned  monarch's  con- 
nections,* it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  act  of  imprudent,  or 
say  criminal,  passion  should  con-io  down  to  us  multiplied  into  a 
thousand  indulgences  of  bestial  sensuality.  History  abounds  in 
misrepresentations,  and  is  sometimes  nothing  else  where  princes 
are  concerned ;  but,  of  all,  the  most  unscrupulous  and  uiveterate 
are  those  invented  and  repeated  by  a  bigoted  or  vindictive  priest- 
hood. 

9.— P.  193.  The  roijal  Goth  loas  markkl  by  many  trails  That  fit 
a  monarch— \  Had  he  not  been,  he  never  would  have  obtained 
supremacy,  or  found  acquiescence  and  submission  among  his  peers 
as  well  as  the  people.  Castillo  {uli  s.  c.  p.  112)  says,  that  imme- 
diately after  he  had  procured  his  election  he  seemed  to  lay  aside 
these  eminent  qualities,  as  if  no  longer  of  use,  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  what  must  have  been  his  natural  passions.  Mariana  gives 
the  same  account,  for  and  against,  lib.  YI.  c.  20  (Tom.  iv.  p.  312 
ed.  c. ).  From  any  historian  it  is  improbable.  Men  do  not  put  off 
good  habits,  or  assume  them,  so  easily.  See  concluding  paragraph 
of  Xote  8. 

*  Count  Julian  was  married  to  Witiza's  sister.  ( Mar.  iv.  cOT.  )  Between 
Rodrigo  and  the  sons  of  Witiza  the  rivality  was  in  this  \vise.  Ei-^-igio,  who,  by 
what  might  be  called  a  romantic  act  of  treason,  had  superseded  Wamba,  endeavored 
to  give  a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  his  usurpation  and  to  make  through  a  quasi- 
political  atonement  the  crime  which  preceded  it  overlooked,  by  marrying  liis 
daughter  to  Egica,  a  chief  of  Wamba's  family.  Witiza  was  the  ofEspnng  of  this 
laarriage.  Rodrigo  was  of  the  rival  race  of  Chindasuinth,  being  son  of  the  sec- 
ond son  of  that  prince,  as  from  Favila,  another  of  the  sons,  came  the  famous 
T'olayo. 
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The  fact  of  Roderic's  having  by  a  sort  of  usurpation,  as  com 
monly  assumed,  become  king  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  "Witiza  * 

*  Witiza  himself  is  desciibed  by  Bicda  (?/.«.  p.  llS)  as  abominable  in  all 
sensual  pleasures,  especially  with  women,  and  the  padre  makes  the  corruption 
thence  arising,  first  in  the  court,  and  then  spreading  to  the  clergy,  to  whom 
Witiza,  in  revenge  of  the  interference  of  his  prelates  and  to  neutralize  their  influ- 
ence, gave  permission  to  have  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  they  pleased,  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  Spain.  lie 
makes  Archbishop  Oppas  {Bishop  :  there  were  no  Archbishops  in  Spain  at  that 
time,  )  King  Witiza's  brother,  an  accomplice  in  the  treachery  of  Count  Julian. 
(  This,  which  is  acknowledged  by  better  liistorians,  and  is  from  all  the  circum- 
stances one  of  the  most  probable  of  facts,  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  chief  motives  of 
the  perpetrators  of  that  act  of  consummate  folly  as  weU  as  turpitude.  ) 

Ssl3i2:a.T{Mojuirquia  cle  Esp.  lib.  I.  c.  xii.  —  Tom.  1.  p.  80.  Madr.  fol.  1770)  re- 
peats this  story,  and  recounts  that  Witiza  ordered  under  capital  penalty  that  no 
obedie7ic£  should  be  re7idered  by  the  clergy  to  the  Pope  of  Home,  that  tlie  Jeivs 
should  return  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  walls  of  certain  cities  and  towns 
should  be  demolished. 

According  to  Ferreras  ( Hi.'it.  Gen.  dEnp.  P.  TV.  Siecle  YIII.  —  T.  II.  p.  415, 
sqq.  Trad.  (CHermilly.  Paris  et  Amst.  4to.  1751 )  Witiza  was  a  perfect  monster 
of  Ubertinisra,  —  a  beast  rather  in  every  carnal  excess.  The  story,  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls  with  three  exceptions,  he  disproves,  but  credits  and  relates 
with  emphasis  the  sanction  to  the  clergy  of  concubinage.  He  rejects  the  story 
of  his  throwing  off  pontifical  authority.  He  maintains  the  tradition  of  Coimt 
Julian,  argues  why  it  should  be  true,  and  concludes  by  asking  if  it  is  credible 
that  Don  Julian,  who  had  defended  Ceuta  against  iluza,  would  have  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  iloors  except  from  powerful  motives.  The  sum  of  wliich  is  this. 
Ferreras  assumes,  with  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  of  Spanish  history,  that  the 
corruption  of  Witiza,  whom  he  calls  tyrant  as  well  as  monster,  paved  the  way  for 
the  ruin  of  Spain,  and  through  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  caused  the  first 
invasion  of  the  iloor-s  which  however  he  considers  to  have  been  inspired  by  am- 
bition and  lust  of  conquest. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  imfavorable  accounts  of  the  Gothic  king  are 
primarily  the  composition  of  churchmen.  If  now  we  look  at  the  main  charges 
again.st  him,  we  are  startled  instantly  by  .strong  suspicions,  {  a )  which,  not  easily 

(a  )  These  suspicionR,  which  flashed  upon  my  own  mind  even  while  reading  the  two  allegationa  T  hare 
particularized,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  confirmed  by  the  arguments,  or  rather  (be  critical  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  F.  W.  Lcmbke  (  u.  t.)  pp.  118  124. 
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gives  point  to  the  example;  and  Dou  Sancho,  seeming  to  have  felt 
it,  says  below : 

Or  dar'st  thou  make  my  paragon  of  him, 
Because  like  me  he  vaulted  to  a  throne 
AVhcrcon  the  natural  claimants  could  not  sit? 

See  Note  10. 

entertained  bj^  earlier  writers,  become  in  our  more  liberal  and  enlightened  and 
wisely  distnistf  ul  times  one  of  the  commonest  suggestions  caused  by  all  such 
wholesale  and  vehement  demmciations,  especially  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics. 
Of  the  four  public  acts  which  are  charged  against  Witiza,  one,  which  would  bo 
that  of  a  madman,  is  disposed  of  by  Ferreras  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  is 
probably  f  omided  on  a  politic  dismantling  of  some  outworks  either  useless  or  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader  and  thus  to  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  towns 
themselves.  The  accusation  of  licensing  and  enjoining  marriage  and  even  concu- 
binage to  the  clergy  is  as  little  tenable  :  for  we  know  that  marriage  was  at  that 
time  not  forbidden  to  ecclesiastics,  and  we  may  see  therefore  how  the  concubinage, 
which  at  a  later  daj-,  when  restive  under  the  unnatural  restraint  newly  put  upon 
them  by  the  Pope,  they  indulged  in,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  laics,  became  easUj'  mixed  up  \\-ith  a  charge  which  in  itself  could 
have  no  foundation.  But  we  are  told  that  this  "tyrant "  wished  to  have  the  Jews 
return  to  his  dominions.  His  father  Egica,  probably  promi>ted  by  the  bishops, 
had  had  the  cruel  impolicy  to  propose  in  the  last  Council  of  Toledo  (  y.  094  )  the 
most  tyrannical  measures  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews  frmn  evert/ 
part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  absurd  charge,  to  which  he  testified  in  a  memorial 
presented  hy  him  to  the  Council  (easily  concocted  by  the  prelates  who  were  to 
act  upon  it )  that  they  had  agreed  icith  their  brethren  of  Africa  to  revolt  and 
deliver  up  Spain  to  the  2Toors  !  Unhappy  people  !  that  for  their  o\^^l  bigotry 
and  narrowminded  adherence  to  antiquated  uses  have  been,  through  all  ages  and 
In  every  country,  the  victims  of  religious  intolerance  or  unreflectuig  prejudice. 
This  proposed  the  King :  The  Prelates  will  resolve  that  all  the  Jeics  surremler 
themselves  for  slaves,  ami  in  order  that  with  poverty  they  may  be  more  sensible  of 
toil,  that  all  their  goods  be  conflnccUed :  in  addition  to  ichich,  that  their  children 
be  taken  from  them  so  soon  as  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven  years  aiul  delivered  to 
Christians  to  be  reared  and  instructed,  ilariana.  IV.  COl,  sq.  After  this  ac- 
cursed proposition,  followed  by  the  Act  passetl  bj-  the  Council :  "  Que  los  Judios 
que  despues  de  bautizados  perseveran  en  su  religion,  6  conspiran  contra  el  Rey  6 
contrd  el  estado,  scan  redncidos  a  la  csclavitiid  y  sus  bienes  confiscados,  y  que  les 
quiten  sus  hijos  para  educarlos  en  la  religion  cristiana  : "  (  Aguirre,  Adas  de  esLe 

11* 
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10 — P.  193.  — the  natural  claimants — ]  I  do  not  therefore 
mean  to  say,  thai  they  "were  the  legal  and  absolute  ones.  In  tliose 
days  the  monarchy  was  elective,  and  the  sons  of  Witiza  could  have 
no  other  claim  than  a  natural  one,  the  claim  arising  from  their  eligi- 
bility, if  such  it  should  be  conceded,  as  sons  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch: "  porque  eu  aquellos  tiempos  no  eran  Reyes  proprietaries,  ni 
herederos,  sino  que  el  Eeyno  elegia  su  Rey  hbremeute  en  murieudo 
el  que  Reynava."    Sandoval,  u.  s.  fol.  40. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  sovereignty  had  been  in  their  family  for 
several  generations,  the  sons  of  Witiza  would  naturally,  and  had 
probably  come  to  look  upon  it  as  their  prepcriptive  right.  And 
indeed,  but  for  such  a  result,  there  coidd  have  been  no  rivalry  bc- 

C'ojic.  ibi  in  annot.  cit. )  —  after  these  abominaljle  measures,  can  any  one 
doubt  that  Witiza  was  prompted  by  intelligence  and  by  indignant  justice  to 
undo  what  was  at  once  the  foulest  tjTanny  and  the  most  despicable  folly? 
But  along  with  this  impious  expression  of  an  infidel  liberality,  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  set  his  kingly  face  against  the  supremacy  of  the  self-styled 
successors  of  a  Hebrew  fisherman.  To  this  latter  point  Sandoval  alludes  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  credible,  saying  that  Witiza  refused  to  recog7ii;e  Spain  to 
be  a  kingdom  of  the  Church,  and  to  ohey  the  Pope  of  Rome  :  ( ?<.  s.  fol.  40.  )  We 
accept  them  both.  Was  not  then  this  unfortunate  Gothic  king  in  advance  of  his 
benighted  age  ?  Do  we  not  find  here,  in  these  combined  and  kindred  allegations, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  defamation  by  the  Eomish  clergy  ?  Wliat  in  our 
own  day,  supposing  we  had  nothing  but  two  such  facts  to  guide  us,  should  we 
pronounce  of  such  a  monarch  ?  and  at  such  an  epoch  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  he 
was  a  true  patriot,  a  bold  assertor  of  his  own  and  the  right  of  his  people  to  na- 
tional independence,  a  man  who  was  not  fettered  by  narrow  prejudices,  but,  doing 
justice  to  all  men,  set  nothing  by  creeds  and  found  in  no  variance  of  religious 
customs  a  cause  for  exclusion  from  equality  of  political  rights,  or  else,  with  a 
statesman's  view,  saw  the  imjiolicy  of  expatriating  or  disfranchising  an  indus- 
trious and  wealth-producing,  if  not  wealthy  class  of  his  subjects.  All  men  who 
are  before  their  time  are  crucified  by  public  opinion  during  life,  sometimes  for 
long  ages  after  it.  and  the  seed  of  truth,  when,  after  it  has  lain,  so  long  buried  in 
the  rot  of  their  obloquy,  it  germinates  at  last,  throws  out  so  small  a  shoot  and  of 
BO  slow  and  feeble  growth,  tliat  few  even  of  those  who  seek  it  find  its  verdure,  and 
tlu?  mass  behold  it  not  at  all,  unconscious  of  nor  caring  for  its  existence. 
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tween   two    races,  each  of  wliich  had  furnisliod  monarchs  to  the 
Gothic  throne.     See,  above,  p.  247,  subaoto  to  Note  8. 

11.— P.  193.  —the  mi'jhtij  riv-r—]  The  Gnadalquivir ;  which 
name  is  said  to  have  that  sense,  beino-  scarcely  altered  from  the 
designation  originally  given  it  by  the  Moors :  Kwad  al  keber  (  Bio 
Grande. )  —  Mendcz  Sliva  :  Pohladon  General  de  Esp.  (Madr.  fol. 
1645  )  p.  85.  Pedro  de  Medina :  Lihro  de  Gmndezas  &a.  y  cos.  mem. 
de  Esp.  (  Madr.  fol  156S )  fol.  xlviii. 

12. P.  194.     For  scarce  so  much,  my  Irother  lost  his  head.^     This 

was  one  of  those  acts  of  violence  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
age,  and  one  that  especially  disgraced  Alonso  el  Sahio  as  well  as 
Sancho  el  Bravo,  and  was  by  its  consequences  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  both.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Infante  D  Fadriquo 
was  beheaded  (  some  say  sr.ffocated,  others  again,  burned  in  his  own 
house  ),  D.  Simon  de  Haro  was  burned  to  death  by  order  of  Don 
Sancho,  and  both  without  being  heard  in  their  defence.  It  was 
after  the  Cortes,  assembled  at  Segovia  in  1276,  by  Alonso,  had  de- 
cided, and  mainly  under  the  influence  of  D.  Lope  de  Haro,  a  rela- 
tive of  D.  Simon's,  in  favor  of  Don  Sancho  for  the  succession, 
setting  thus  aside  the  sons  of  his  deceased  elder  brother.  The 
queen  Dofia  Yiolante,  dissatisfied  with  this  wrong  done  to  her 
grandchildren,  and  fearing  for  her  own  safety  as  well  as  theirs, 
managed  to  get  with  them  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Aragon,  her  brother.  Alonso,  greatly  enraged,  vented  his  despite  on 
all  who  had  aided  her,  and  seized  at  Burgos  the  Infante  D.  Fadriquo 
and  D.  Simon  Ruyz  de  Haro,  with  the  results  just  mentioned.  See 
Mariana:  hI  cit.  VIIT.  pp.  162.  16P,,  with  note. 

l.o._p.  19-1..     He  favors  the  pretenders   to  your  throne,  te.\    These 
were  the  King's  nephews,  meniioned  in  the  preceding  note.    Sancho. 
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having  by  his  rebellion,  alienated  the  favor  of  Alonso,  that  unhappy 
monarch,  correcting  his  injustice  just  before  his  deatl.  ( 1284 ),  named 
in  his  will  the  eldest  of  his  grandsons  as  his  successor  and  after 
him  the  second.  These,  the  Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  as  they  are  known 
in  historj',  were  under  the  protection,  as  already  said,  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  and  all  the  artifices  of  Sancho  to  get  them  into  his  pos- 
session, and  all  his  advantages  in  valor,  prudence,  and  experience 
as  a  ruler,  and  the  resources  which  actual  sovereignty  put  at  his 
command,  could  not  prevent  them,  with  the  support  of  tl\at  king 
and  occasionally  with  the  favor  of  France,  from  giving  him  trouble 
more  or  less  throughout  his  reign.  For  they  were  the  focus  where 
met  all  the  latent  lires  of  revolution,  and  at  the  date  I  liave  chosen 
for  my  play,  which  was  just  a  year  before  the  death  of  Sancho, 
intrigues  in  their  behalf  were,  if  not  as  active  as  they  had  been,  yet 
by  no  means  quiescent.  In  fact,  Sancho  lY.,  through  the  whole  of 
his  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  either  struggling,  more  or  less  ear- 
nestly, with  the  mauy-hauded  demon  evoked  by  his  misdeed,  or  tor- 
mented by  its  phantom.  He  labored  not  merely  for  himself,  but  for 
his  succession,  determined  to  shut  out  forever  his  brother's  heirs, 
against  whom  he  seemed  to  have  conceived  that  antipathy  which  is 
not  uncommon  with  men  against  the  victims  of  their  ^vrongdoing. 
Hence  when  crowned  in  Toledo  ( 12S4, )  he  caused  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  be  taken  to  his  daughter,  a  child  of  two  years,  providing 
thus  anxiously  against  the  two  contingencies,  of  his  own  premature 
death  and  of  his  never  having  male  issue.  Nor,  with  all  his  real  abil- 
ity, were  his  fears,  any  more  than  those  of  other  usurpers,  without 
foundation.  Mariana  indeed  considers,  that  but  for  mismanagement, 
a  want  of  promptitude  and  zeal,  the  Cerdas  might  even  so  late  as 
1290  have  regained  their  rights.  But  their  forces  were  weakened 
by  delay,  which  not  only  chilled  their  ardor  and  added  animation  to 
the  King's,  but  tended  materially  to  increase  these  latter,  while  it 
gave  him  time  to  gain  over  powerful  adherents  and  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances:    Tom.  VJff.  p.  21*x     Which  is  but  to  say,  that 
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the  two  forces  were  pretty  nearly  balanced,  but  that  Don  Sancho 
was  the  better  soldier  and  more  capable  statesman. 

14. — P.  1'J5.  Latcs  take  W hat  ajurtie  tlie  Kiivj  directs.  So  said. 
etc.]  "Allii  van  leyes  ado  quieren  reyes  "  {Laivs  <jo  stlU  whither 
kings  ivill ) :  a  proverb  which  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Alonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in  this  manner.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  Toledo,  including  not  only  the  military  but 
even  the  clergy,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  Gothic  forms 
of  their  faith.  The  King,  under  the  influence  of  his  spouse,  a 
Frenchwoman,  daughter  of  Robert  of  Burgundy,  was  determined 
on  introducing  the  Romish  ritual.  It  was  agreed  to  have  the  ques- 
tion decided  by  judicial  combat.  The  champion  of  the  Gothic  ritual 
came  off,  to  the  great  dehght  of  the  Toledans,  victorious.  There- 
upon the  King  declared  that  the  trial  was  not  conclusive,  and 
ordered  the  books  containing  the  two  forms  to  be  thrown  mto  a 
large  fire.  Of  course,  the  decision  of  Heaven  was  solemnly  in- 
voked ;  yet,  when  the  Roman  book  was  burned,  while  the  Toledan 
leajjed  forth  uninjured  ( "  illaesus  prosihit  " ),  the  King,  despite  the 
tears  and  supplications  of  his  people,  ordered  that  the  Romish  forms 
should  be  everywhere  adopted,  threatening  the  disobedient  with 
death  and  confiscation.  I^oss.  de  St.  Ililaire,  after  Roderic  of  To- 
ledo :  Hist.  d'Espagne  (Paris  8°.  1839 )  IV.  p.  251,  sqq.  Archbishop 
Roderic  was  of  the  same  mode  of  thinkmg  with  his  flock.  The 
padre  Bleda,  while  relating  the  duel  on  the  same  authority,  is  silent 
as  to  the  fire-ordeal.  It  is  Mr.  Ticknor,  III.  p.  201  ( Best. )  note,  — 
who  gives,  after  Sarmiento,  the  particular  of  the  King's  action, 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  a  good  trait  in  an  interesting  story. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Alonso,  finding  that  the  Gothic  ritual  did 
not  burn  so  fast  as  its  rival,  caused  it  to  be  pushed  farther  into  the 
flames,  or  pushed  it  himself,  that,  the  results  being  equalized,  he 
might  have  the  casting-vote  himself.  But  when  one  reads  of  such 
an  act  of  sudden  tyranny  as  the  royal  ordinance,  one  is  tempted  to 
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doubt  the  Archbishop's  assertion  of  the  unanimity  of  the  Toledaa 
people.  It  would  have  required  an  astonishing  amount  of  moral 
courage  and  no  little  physical  audacity  to  face  such  a  universal  out- 
break of  distressful  feeling  and  outcry  of  supphcation  as  the  mon- 
arch is  said  to  have  defied  and  disregarded. 

Mariana,  however,  attributes  no  such  unworthy  or  impolitic  con- 
duct to  Alonso ;  and  apparently  with  reason.  He  says,  the  King 
pronounced  that  both  the  breviaries  were  pleasing  to  the  Almighty ;  and 
the  contest  ivas  decided  by  an  arrangement  thai  the  ancient  forms 
should  still  exist  in  the  ancient  Mozarabic  churches :  a  compromise  even 
now  observed  in  certain  annual  festivals,  ivhen  in  tliose  temples  the 
offices  are  performed  after  the  manner  of  the  Mozardbians.  He  adds 
the  remarkable  statement,  that  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  principal 
church,  whei-e,  by  an  endovjment  of  tlie  Cardinal  Ximenes  {in  order 
that  the  memory  of  so  signal  an  affair  and  of  rites  so  ancient  might  not 
be  lost, )  certain  Mozarabic  chaplains  jjray  and  say  mass  conformably 
to  the  ancient  missal  and  breviary.  In  the  recently  erected  churches  of 
Toledo,  it  was  ordered  that  the  offices  sliould  be  celebrated  in  accordance 
loith  the  Roman  forms.  "  De  aqui  nacio  en  Espana  aquel  refran  muy 
usado  :  Alia  van  leyes  do  quieren  Reyes."  Hist.  &a.  lib.  9°.  c.  xviii. 
( T.  YI.  124-7.  )     The  occurrence  took  place  in  the  y.  1088. 

15. — P.  195.  — v:ho  challenged  and  d'erthreiv,  etc.]  Don  Diego 
Ordonez.  This  incident  forms  a  chief,  if  not  the  chief  part,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting,  of  the  sequel  or  second  division  of  Las 
Mocedades  del  Cid.  The  Cid  is  the  umpire  in  the  triple  duel,  and 
decides  it  in  favor  of  Arias  Gonzalo.  whose  last  son,  though  he 
falls,  had  by  a  prodigious  stroke  in  true  paladin-fashion  split  the 
head  as  well  as  divided  the  reins  and  saddlebow  of  Diego's  steed, 
which,  instead  of  dropping  dead,  carries  his  rider  beyoud  the 
barriers. 

"  Vrr.    .  .  .    De  un  t'tjo 

Le  partio  de  arri.ba  abaio 
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Cabezn,  riendas  y  ai'zoii 

Al  caballo  de  don  Diego. 

Hujendo  a  los  vientos  sigue, 

y  Rodrigo  le  persigue 

Saiigriente,  turbido  y  ciego. 
Nu.  De  la  estacada  ha  stilido. 
Garc.  El  cabaUo  le  sac6. 
^11.  Y  Rodrigo  Axias  cayo 

Del  suyo.'" —    Jor7i.  III.  Esc.  2. 

The  comment  on  p.  68,  Tom.  YI.  of  Mariana  ( ed.  cit. )  shows  that 
the  story  of  the  challenge  and  D.  Diego's  combat  with  the  three 
sons  of  Arias  is  not  founded  on  any  real  account,  and  adds  from 
Ferreras :  '■  Los  retos  que  hubo  despues  de  don  Diego  Ordonez  y 
los  hijos  de  Arias  Gonzalo  los  dexo  a  la  creduUdad  del  lector,  pare- 
ciendome  cuentos  de  libros  de  caballeria.''  Why  so  ?  If  not  true, 
the  tale  is  well  invented.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Cid  ('-El  Carapea- 
dor"  — the  Defier),  and  very  soon  after  che  threefold  duel,  occurred 
the  judicial  combat  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  not  to  establisli  the 
g-uilt  or  innocence  of  parties  charged  with  complicity  in  treason  and 
king-murder,  but  to  decide  between  two  rival  forms  of  church  wor- 
ship. Ferreras  swallows  with  greediness  the  absurd  impossibility 
of  "V\'it:iza's  sanction  of  clerical  concubinage,  yet  turns  with  repug- 
nance from  a  fact  so  natural  and  characteristic  both  of  the  age  and 
of  the  nation. 

1 6. — P.  195.  —  H  teas  tliy  irrompt  arm  That  lopp\l  the  audacious 
Haro's  at  the  icrist — ]  Sancho  had  repaid  his  obligations  to  D. 
Lope  Diaz  de  Haro,  lord  of  Biscay,  by  loading  him  with  honors  and 
possessions  to  a  degree  that  swelled  his  natural  arrogance  and  ex- 
cited the  dissatisfaction  of  other  nobles,  especially  those  of  Galicia 
and  Leon,  who  said  that  Do  Haro  was  the  actual  ruler,  while  Sancho 
wore  the  crown.  Among  other  causes  that  increased  the  vanity 
and  presumption  of  the  favorite,  he  had  succeeded  in  espousing  his 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  the  King's  brother.  After 
various  acts  of  in2:ratitudo  and  insolence  toward  his  benefactor, 
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when  be  was  finally  sent  to  mediate  with  the  King  of  Aragou,  whom 
Sancho  was  solicituig  to  deliver  up  the  Cerdas,  Don  Lope  purposely 
embroiled  everything.  Sancho  returned  to  Alfaro,  on  the  confines 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  Here  the  Infante  D.  Juau  and  De  Haro 
came  to  do  him  reverence,  without  sufficient  guard  for  their  per- 
sonal security.  There  was  present  a  large  assemblage  of  men  of 
rank,  including  prelates,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  tlie 
Bishops  of  Placentia  and  Calatrava,  and  others,  all  called  to  council. 
The  King  orders  the  Infante  and  Don  Lope  to  surrender  their  castles 
and  other  places,  to  release  the  garrisons  from  their  oaths,  etc.  On 
their  excusing  themselves,  the  King  commands  their  arrest.  Don 
Lope,  transported  by  passion  and  uttering  ( it  is  said )  abusive  lan- 
guage, enveloped  his  left  arm  iu  his  mantle  and,  sword  in  liand, 
made  toward  the  King  with  intent  to  kill  him.  So  at  least  it  is 
asserted  by  the  historian  ;  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  he 
sought  but  to  protect  himself  and  make  good  his  escape.  But  the 
cobles  rushed  upon  him,  and  his  right  hand  behig  cut  oflT  at  the  first 
blow,  he  fell  easily  a  victim.     These  are  the  words  of  Mariana  : 

"D.  Lope  de  Haro,  puesta  mauo  a  la  espada,  y  ro^•^leltx)  el  mauto  a  brazo,  con 
palabras  nrny  iiijuriosas,  y  llamar  al  Key  tjTano,  femeutido,  cruel,  con  todo  lo 
demas  que  se  le  vino  a  la  boca  y  que  el  furor  y  rabia  le  daban,  se  fue  para  el  con 
intento  de  matalle.  Locura  grande  y  demasiado  atre^-imiento,  que  le  acarreo  .'su 
perdicion :  los  que  cstalmn  presentes  pusieron  asimismo  mano  a  sus  espadas,  y 
del  primer  golpe  le  cortaron  la  mano  dereclia  y  consiguiontemente  le  acabaron." 
T.  VIII.  p.  247. 

See  Note  20,  where  the  part  the  King  himself  took  in  the  affair.  — 
which  occurred  in  1288,  —  is  related  from  the  Chronicle  of  Don 
Sancho. 

n. — p.  196.  —  the  great  Champion  himself.]  El  Campeador :  a 
v/ell-known  popular  surname  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  sometimes  an- 
nexed to  the  more  usual  aftername  or  forename  of  honor,  as  el  Cid 
Campeador.  Dozy  {Recherches,  &a.  ut  s.  Tom.  H.  p.  Go)  shows 
that  Campeador  is  not  rightly  explained  by  the  usual  sense  of  cam- 
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peon,  but  that  it  is  derived  from  a  cliivalric  usage  of  the  time  with 
both  Moors  aud  Christians,  but  adopted  by  the  Christians  from  the 
Moors,  at;d  signifies  more  truly  dejier.  Our  word  champion  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  its  application  rather  to  the  challenger  and 
martial  assertor  of  a  right  than  to  the  challenged  and  its  denier 
translates  it  well. 

18.— P.  196.     In  all  this  kingdom.]     Seville,  not  Spain. 

19. — P.  197.  Your  royal  sirens  example.]  See,  above,  Note  12. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  assassination  ( it  was  nothing  less  )  of  the 
Infante  Don  Fadrique. 

Alonso  X  ,  suriiamed  el  Sahio  ( the  accomplished  —  full  of  know- 
ledge —  "  wise  ",  as  it  is  usually  rendered)  was  (a  combination  not 
unfrequent )  imprudent  throughout  his  reign,  and  therefore  unhappy 
more  or  less  to  its  close.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  is  reproached  by  the  chief  Spanish  historian, 
and  especially  the  precipitate  cruelty  which  stained  him  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  were  not  more  the  result  of  a  fatal  facility  in  folloT\ing 
the  suggestions  of  others,  than  of  any  real  inhumanity. 

20. — P.  197.  Your  oion  hand  smote  Diego  Lopez  dead.]  The 
Chronicle  of  Don  Sancho,  Cap.  5°.,  gives  in  detail  the  tragic  scene 
at  Alfaro.  The  King's  part  therein  is  thus  recorded  ( I  quote  from 
the  comment,  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Mariana): — 

.  .  "  y  luego  dieronle  [sc.  a  don  Lope  Diaz]  con  una  maza  en  la  cabeza  que  cayo 
en  tien-a  muerto,  non  lo  mandando  el  Rey.*  Y  torno  el  Rey  contra  Diego  Lopez 
que  estaba  ai,  que  le  coixiera  a  ciudad  de  Castil-Rodrigo,  y  dixo  :  Diego  Lopez, 
que  vos  mereci,  por  que  me  corriades  la  tierra  mia,  seyendo  mi  vasaUo  ?  y  el  nou 
supo  razon  ninguna  que  le  decir ;  y  el  Rey  diole  con  una  cspada  en  la  cabeza 
tres  golpes  en  guisa  que  finco  muerto." 

*  This  is  most  likely,  especially  if  De  Haro's  action  was  believed  to  be  aggres- 
sive. But  the  obscure  historian  cited  in  Note  21  (  below  )  says  that  the  homicide 
was  by  the  King's  order,  and  presents  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  cruelty  :  '■  Cum 
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21. — P.  197.  —  lolio  has  fac'd  trushakf^n,  ArriiJd  cmd  unarrri'd. 
etc.]  Rodericus  Saiitius  ( Hist.  Hispanicae  Part  IIII.  C.  vii. —  in 
Rtr.  Hisp.  Scnp)i.  Tom.  I.  ( Francof.  fol.  1579 )  p.  379. )  relates,  how, 
oa  the  occasion  of  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  Saucho  went  before  the 
soldiers,  cloVied  onltj  ivith  his  shirt  (  "nudus  sola  iudutus  caraisia,"  ) 
and  desired  them  to  turn  their  swords  against  him,  not  their  fel- 
lows. This  not  answering,  he  seized  a  lance  aud  struck  therewith 
two  of  the  ringleaders.  —  Previously  ( il. )  it  is  said,  in  illustration 
of  the  cruelty  which  marked  his  conduct  at  times:  "  Saepe  .  .  pro 
parva  inobedientia  milites  virgis  caesi,  manus  amputavit,  inobe- 
dientesque  in  mediis  castris  securi  jussit  percuti,  nonnunquam  pro- 
pria manu  cecidit." 

Mariana  gives  more  than  one  instance  of  a  'cruelty  which  in 
Sancho  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than  an  indifference 
to  human  life  common  to  the  age  and,  as  its  own  historians  say,  to 
his  country.  Thus,  in  the  affair  at  Badajos,  when  the  party  known 
as  Bejaranos  surrendered  on  promise  of  their  lives,  he  put  thtm  all 
to  the  sivord  to  the  number  of  4000,  hoth  men  and  vjornen.  T.  YIII. 
p.  261.  So  at  Talavera,  to  impress  terror  on  the  partisans  of 
Alonso,  400  of  the  noblest  ioere  ptuhlicly  executed  and  quartered,  (ib.) 
He  adds  however,  that  the  story  is  one  of  tradition  and  not  of 
authority ;  and  we  may  believe  with  assurance,  tliat  whatever  the 
foundation,  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  every  such  account. 

22. — P.  203.      Who  is  himself  surnamed  the  Strong  and  Brave  — ] 

enim  apud  oppidnm  de  AJfaro  moram  traheret,  celeri  judicio  efc  irato  ac  tiirbato 
animo  pariter  et  vultii,  occidi  jus-sit  nobilem  viriira  Lupum  Comitem  et  dominum 
Vizcaiae."  2ie)\  Uinp.  Script.  T.  I.  p.  380.  Tlie  King  would  not  need  to  give  an 
order.  His  look  would  be  sufficient,  when  the  violence  and  audacity  of  De  Haro 
had  reached  their  height ;  and  his  own  part  in  the  scene  shows  that  if  the  tragedy 
was  not  of  his  direct  designing,  its  catastrophe  was  not  to  him  unwelcome.  It  is 
a  noticeable  trait  of  the  time,  the  King's  taking  upon  himself  the  execution  of  an 
audacious  or  troublesome  subject.  —  It  is  therefore  in  character,  that  I  have 
made  him  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  in  Act  V.  p.  233. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  surname  el  Bravo,  Sanclio  had  the  anal- 
ogous one  of  Fwrfii.  '••  Era  sin  duda  osado,"  adds  Mariana, 
"  diestro,  astuto,  y  de  uidustria  singular  en  qualquier  cosa  a  que 
se  aplicase."  V'lII.  200.  He  had  also  the  highest  kind  of  human 
braver}',  namely  what  is  called  moral  courage.  For  example  :  when 
the  king  his  father  obtained  against  him  ( 1283)  the  excommunica- 
tion of  P.  Martin  IV.,  with  its  attendant  interdicts,  the  closing  of 
the  churches,  etc.,  the  rebel  strong  and  hrare  did  not  hesitate,  but 
threatened  ^^■ith  death  the  papal  agents  and  all  who  should  act 
against  him  in  conformity  with  the  edict.  Mar.  VIII.  1 95.  The 
note  there  (p.  196.  ed.  cit. )  tells  us,  after  the  Chronicle  of  D.  Alonso 
el  Sahio :  .  .  "  el  infante  D.  Sancho  mando  que  matasen  al  que 
traxese  estas  cartas,  apelando  al  Papa  future,  6  para  el  primer  con- 
cilio  que  se  tuviese,  6  para  delante  de  Dios,  del  agravio  que  se  hacia 
a  su  tierra."  Garibay  tells  the  particulars  very  neatly,  c.  xvi. 
lib.  xiii.  Camp.  Eistorial  de  Espana  (Barcel.  1G28.  in  fol. )  Tom. 
11.  p.  222. 

23.— P.  205.  VoucTid  ly  the  Cortes  — ]  The  estabhshment  of 
the  Cortes  begins  with  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  Kings  of  Leon 
and  Castile  always  held  them  to  be  the  grand  ornament  and  support 
of  their  thrones. 

.  .  "bien  lejos  de  desconfiar  6  de  recelarse  de  estas  grandes  juntas  6  de  repu- 
tarlas  por  contrarias  al  orden  6  depresivas  de  la  Real  dignidad,  6  indecorosas  a 
la  majestad,  y  mucho  menos  por  inutiles  y  perjudiciales,  las  miraban  como  fuen- 
t€s  de  liiz  y  de  verdad,  como  el  mas  bello  omamento  del  trono  y  firmisiuia  columna 
de  la  justicia,  del  sosiego  y  prosperidad  pubUca. 

"Asi  pensaba  el  Rey  don  Fernando  IV  [son  and  successor  of  Sancho  IV.], 
cuando  en  las  cortes  del  VaUadoUd  del  ano  1298  aseguro  liaberlas  convocado  — 
'  porque  sabemos  que  es  a  servicio  de  Dios  e  nuestro  e  mtiy  gi-ande  pro  de  todos  los 
nuesti'os  regnos  e  mejoramiento  del  estado  de  toda  nuestra  tierra.' "  ilAR. 
ilARiXA.  Te.orla  de  las  Cortes.  ( Madr.  S".  1820.  )  Tom.  I.,  p.  ST.  The 
heading  of  the  Chapter  (Cap.  IV.)  expresses  briefly;  "En  los  reynos  de 
Leon  y  Castilla  se  observe  inviolabalmente  la  pratica  de  los  Godos.  Los 
reyes  y  los  subditos  miraron  siempre  las  cortes  como  nna  de  las  mstituciones 
mas  utiles  y  ventajosas  al  estado." 

In   the    second  Chapter,   will  be  found  an  account  of   the  Cortes  as   they 
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existed  during  the  Gotluc  empire. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  these  national  assemblies,  having  their 
origin  in  public  freedom  and  being  its  best,  if  not  sole  guardian 
through  so  many  ages,  yet  sometimes  were  the  surest  agents  the 
kings  could  lind  in  the  execution  of  decrees  that  were  contrary  aUke 
to  justice  and  to  liberty.  All  legislative  and  functional  bodies  are 
liable  to  corrupt  influences ;  and  when  the  Junta  at  Segovia,  under 
the  instigation  of  Don  Manuel  the  King's  brother  and  Don  Lope  de 
Haro,  made  the  Infante  Don  Sancho  heir  to  the  throne,  they  fur- 
nished an  example  of  the  facihty  with  which  the  right  arm  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  justice  might  be  used  to  put  forward  and  sustain 
measures  that  were  inimical  to  both. 

24.— P.  209.  His  cord,  this  time,  Shall  make  no  distaff  of  ifon- 
toija's  Hade.]  In  a  note  to  p.  66,  Tom,  11.  of  the  sumptuous  work 
of  D,  Francisco  Piferrer,  Nohiliario  de  los  Reinos  y  Seiiorios  de  Es- 
paila,  2d  ed.  ( Madr.  imp.  8°  1857),  it  is  told,  in  relation  to  the 
bordure  of  the  arms  of  Tahera,  that  a  cavaher  of  that  house  had  a 
single  combat  witli  one  of  the  house  of  Montoya,  but  a  religious  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco  threw  his  cord  over  the  swords,  en- 
tangling them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight  without  dishonor  to 
either.  In  commemoration  of  which  event  both  the  families  as- 
sumed the  cord  in  their  escutcheon,  either  as  a  bordure  directly 
( Tabera ),  or  within  a  bordure  (  Montoya. ) 

MonUii/a.  "El  antiguo  solar  de  este  noble  linage  fue  en  la  provincia  de  Alava. 
Sns  armas  son  :  Escndo  de  azur  y  diez  panelas  de  plata ;  lx)rdui-a  de  sinople  con 
el  cordon  de  San  Francisco  de  plata."    J\'o6i7.  ut  s.  119. 

25.— P.  209.  Beware  the  nettles  in  the  Orti?:  hand!]  In  Tom.  I. 
p.  101,  of  Piferrer,  I  find  two  families  of  Ortiz:  one  from  Garcia 
Ortiz,  in  1014,  of  Navarre,  the  other  from  Ortuu  Ortiz,  1214,  of  Cas- 
tile, ricos-homhres :  whose  noble  descendants  passed  to  Andalusia 
among  other  provinces.     It  is  thus  seen,  he  adds,  that  the  lineage  of 
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Ortiz  is  very  ancient  and  of  quality  (  "  calificado  " )  in  Spain.  So  Cas- 
tillo {Hist.  ka.  lit  s.  p.  409):  ''Ortiz  es  appelido  noble  en  estos 
Rejuos,  y  ay  muehos  dellos  hijosdalgo  con  notoria  hidalguia,  y 
Cavalleros,  &a." 

On  p.  257  of  the  same  vol.  of  Piferrer  there  occurs  still  another 
Ortiz,  a  valiant  warrior  who  distinguished  himself  against  the  Moors. 
He  bore,  (9/",  a  hand  dexter  proper  grasping  a  maniple  of  nettles  vert: 
a  pregnant  bearing  and  allusive  to  the  name  (  Ortiga  —  Urtica,  Lat. ) 

Ortiz.  "  Uii  esforzado  gueiriero  del  apellido  Ortiz  se  seflalo  en  las  sierras  contra 
los  moros  en  tiempo  del  rey  Don  Jaime.  .  .  Traia  por  armas  :  Escudo  de  ore 
y  una  mano  teniendo  un  manojo  de  ortigas." 

26.— P.  209.  Part  them! —  In  the  King's  name! —  Dead! 
Poor  Alda !]  This  verse,  though  of  proper  length,  according  to 
the  usual  licentious  mode  of  accenting  the  final  unaccented  syllable, 
really  ends  with  a  half-foot.  Yet  is  the  rythm  exact,  an  emphasis 
being  put  on  the  word  King^s. 

27. — P.  212.  /  am  the  Alcalde  Pedro  LoriguiUo.]  Among  the 
Alcaldes  of  Baeza,  temp.  Sard.  IV.,  are  enumerated  Diego  Alfonso 
de  Eihilla  and  Pedro  LoriguiUo.  Arg.  de  MoHna :  KoUeza  del  Anda- 
luzia  (Sev.  in  fol.  1588)  foL  IG-A.  I  have  placed  them  in  SevUle. 
What  their  virtues  were,  I  know  not :  I  borrow  but  their  names. 

28. — P.  213.  Where  is  he  noiv  ?  —  What  keeps  Mm  from  mef] 
Omit,  on  the  stage,  the  latter  half  of  this  line.  It  did  not  belong  to 
the  piece  as  written.  But  coming  to  copy,  I  found  the  verse  defec- 
tive. Such  a  scene  when  finished  is  not  to  be  altered  with  im- 
punity. But  in  this  instance  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it. 
Hence  the  addition,  "  What  keeps  him  from  me  ?"  or  ( as  addressed 
more  directly,  and  with  a  start,  almost  impatient,  to  the  Alcalde ) 
"Where  is  Don  Buy?"  Neither  is  of  advantage,  except  to  the 
completeness  of  the  versification :  but  if  either  be  used  upon  the 
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stage,  let  it  be  Where  is  Bon  Buy  1  said  in  the  manner  just  in- 
dicated. 

29. — P.  216.  ''T  is  not  Air6n?\  There  was  formerly  in  Granada 
a  well  so  called,  of  very  great  depth,  and  from  which  escaped  con- 
tinual blasts  of  air ;  whence  its  name.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
To  foil  into  the  ivell  Airoa  (  "  Caer  en  el  pozo  Airon  " :  Li  profundis- 
simum  jiuteum  demergi:)  signifying,  of  anything  that  is  lost,  that  it 
will  be  diflBcult  to  find  it,  or  to  take  it  out  from  the  place  whereinto 
it  has  fallen.  Dice,  de  la  B.  Acad.  Evpan.  1726. —  ^^ Pozo  Airoa. 
.  .  iin  pozo  que  hai  en  G-ranada  en  la  falda  del  Albaicin  a  espaldas 
de  la  calle  de  Elvira,  j  que  se  creido  lue  abierto  por  los  moros  con 
el  objeto  de  dar  sahda  y  respiracion  a  los  gases  subterraueos  y 
precaver  la  violencia  de  los  terremotos  [  a  gratuitouG  and  absurd 
popular  notion.]"  Don  Quijote.  Com.  por  Clemexcix  (Madr.  S**. 
1835.)  Tom.  lY.  p.  238.  There  is  another  Pozo  Airon;  in  the 
province  of  Cuenca ;  a  lake  however,  circular  in  form  and  of  great 
depth,  and  whose  water  is  so  salt  that  no  animal  will  drink  of  it.  ib. 

30. — P.  217.  She  wears  only,  etc.  etc.]  Let  not  the  actress  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  here  fuU  mourning.  Dona  Alda  would 
have  no  time  for  such  a  change.  She  has  quit  the  house  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  not  half  an  hour  after  her  brother's  death. 

31. — P.  218.     I  pray  my   Kiny  icill  not  then  xvith  the  lav:,  .  .  . 

Leave  the  a.ssassin,  hut  give  him  unto  rne.'\     In  Sancho  Ortiz.  Estrella 

claims  this  as  a  right,  according  to  the  ancient  law  in  such  cases: — 

"  Fijadalga  a  vos  me  liumillo 
Como  qiiien  soj',  y  no  e?]>ero 
Que  me  disputeis  el  fxiero 
Antigno  del  homicillo."    Ac.  III.  Esc.  A. 

32. — P.  218.  .  .  Rico-0'me  .  .  ]  Bico  IIo)nbre.  Equivalent  to 
the  more  modern  Grande  (  Grandee. ) 

"La  voz  Rico-Ome,  algimos  la  entcndierou  por  la  Tliqueza ;  y  otros  dccian, 
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?os  TiYM^os  de  C'mtilla  ( fol.  «.  a. )  §  22.  p.  84. 

u  .  .  el  titolo  dc  Grande  de  Espafia,  que  equivale  a  Rico-Omo  en  lo  antiguo.". 
ib.  §  26.  p.  85. 

33 -P  219.      She  paragons    Urraca.]     This  princess,  mother  of 
the  "Emperor"  Don  Alonso  VII.  of  Castile,  was  of  a  darmg  and 
irrepressible  spirit,  and  of  a  ™mth  of  temperament  that  did  not 
add  mueh  to  her  reputation.     She  figures  in  Las  Mocedacles,  and  is 
the  Infante  of  Le  Cld,  where  nothing  is  preserved  of  her  character 
but  its  amativeness,  and  that  made  imbecile.     She  is  said  to  have 
suddenly  died  {Jmrst)  while  robbing  a  church,  one  foot  ^o^tlan  the 
door  and  one  vmout :  a  story  in  which  the  retributive  mode  of 
death,  perhaps  altogether  and  certainly  in  part,  is  probably  the  crea- 
tion  of  popular  superstition,  if  not  invented  directly  by  the  priests, 
but  the  intention  of  sacrilege  may  have  been  reality.     Some  h.s to- 
rians  deny  it  altogether  (Ferreras,  for  ex.,  Tom.  III.  p.  36o  of  the 
Fr   transL    see    too  Jul.  del  CastiUo   p.  231)   and  vindicate   her 
memory  in  other  respects.     The  more  reasonable  account  of  her 
death  makes  it  to  have  occurred  in  childbed;  Zurita  says,  in  the 
Castle  of  Saldana,  of  a  son :  Anal,  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  1.  L  xhv 
(  Zarao-oza.  4to.  1669)  I.  48.     See  Cronica  del  Erap.  D.  Alon^so  VII 
por  Sa'ndoval :  C.  XV.  p.  40.  ( Madr.  fol.  1600,  ) :  where  the  popu- 
iar  account  is  detailed,  but  with  evident  distrust.     She  entered  the 
monastery  of  S.  Isidro  de  Leon,  to  take  the  treasure  of  the  sacnsty 
.iven  to  it  by  her  father  and  by  her  grandfather,  the  founder,  and 
was  going  out  loaded  with  the  rich  .spoil  [  an  absurdity]  when,  just  as 
she  set  her  foot  without  the  door  of  the  church,  "rebento  en  el 
umbral  deUa,  cayendo   subitamente   muerto,  quedando   el  un   pie 
deutro  del  templo,  y  el  oltro  fuera." 

The  Bishop  of  Pamplona  attributes,  to  her  intelligence  and  ca- 
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pacity  for  government,  the  consideration  in  which  was  held  Alongo 
VI.  ( her  brother ),  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  inspired  by  her  in 
his  policy  :  "  que  fue  Princesa  de  tan  buena  cabeza,  que  don 
Alonso,  guiado  por  ella,  fue  tenido  por  uno  do  los  mejores  Reyes 
de  Espana."  Hist  de  los  Reyes  de  C.  ia.  u,  s.  p.  39. 

She  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  assassination  of  her  brother, 
Sancho  III.  Ross,  de  St.  Ililaire  {Hist  d' Esp.  u.  s. )  plainly  implies 
it,  and  Castillo  says  figuratively,  that  the  assassin  took  refuge  under 
her  mantle:  "El  traidor  YeUido,  entrado  en  Zamora.  se  fue  a  meter 
debaxo  del  manto  de  la  Infante  d-^'la  Urraca."  {Bei/es  Godos  u.  s. 
p.  203.  )  This  would  make  her  an  accomplice  after  the  fact ;  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  for  the  sake  of  her  favorite,  Alonso. 

34.— P.  220.  She  cannot  yet  Have  reached  the  Castle.]  It  will 
have  been  seen  in  the  Preface,  p.  114,  that  Arias  in  the  •'  Tragedia 
arreglada  "  suggests  the  arrest  of  EstreUa.  It  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, arising  naturally  out  of  the  situation.  Besides,  the  inten- 
tion and  the  motive  are  different  with  De  Lara.  He  desires  merely 
to  have  Alda  intercepted  and  recalled ;  and  this,  in  order  to  save 
his  own  audacious  double-dealing  from  a  detection  which  must 
result  in  his  death  or  ruin. 

35. — P.  221.  De  Lara  retiring,  with  an  anxious  look — ]  I 
have  here,  in  the  margin  of  the  Ms.,  "  Would  the  courtier  not  sup- 
press it  ?  "  It  is  a  nicety  that  I  think  worth  noticing  for  tlie 
reader's  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  own.  But  before  an  audience, 
which  has  not  the  time  to  consider  such  minutise,  it  is  one  of  those 
slight  divergences  from  absolute  truth-likeness  that  are  not  only 
unimportant  in  themselves,  but  often  greatly  useful. 

36.— P.  221.  —  the  Castle  of  Triana.]  The  Moorish  fortress  in 
that  suburb,  which  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  Guadalquivir. 
It  was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  lOth  century,  the  residence  of  the 
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Inquisition,  and  Couca  {Descr.  Odepor.  Sec.  1790.  T.  III.  280) 
speaks  of  it  as  still  occupied  by  that  body,  which  within  a  few 
years  has  had  its  offices  in  the  stately  edifice  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Jesuits.  Ford  teUs  us  (  Randhook  of  Spain,  2d.  ed.  Murray, 
1847  )  that  the  Moorish  Castle,  ruined  by  an  overflow  of  the  river, 
has  been  taken  down  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  a  market. 

37.— P.  222.  Gone  hack  to  his  Castile,  and  like  a  man  Fought  for 
the  cause  hefavor'd.]  The  claims  of  Don  Sancho's  nephews  were  at 
one  time  supported  materially  by  the  King  of  Aragou,  by  means 
of  hostile  enterprises  in  the  kmgaom  of  Castile. 

38. P.  225.      Chi7-  lord  has  honor  for  his  virtuous  ipouse     The 

mother  of  his  children.']  This  he  evinced  in  1286,  when,  after  the 
failure  of  the  interview  which  was  to  have  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  newly  crowned  monarch  of  France,  Philip  le  Bel,  it  was 
proposed  as  a  basis  of  treaty  that  the  former,  because  of  his  affinity 
to  Dona  Maria,  should  repudiate  her,  and  take  one  of  the  two  sisters 
of  Philip.  The  historian  says :  "  D.  Sancho  sintio  esto  gravamente. 
Pareciale  cosa  pcsada  dexar  una  muger  tan  esclarecida,  y  en  quien 
tenia  un  hijo  y  una  hija."     Mariana.  VIII.  226. 

When,  to  Don  Ruy's  words  above,  Alda  replies : 

As  he  had 
For  his  illustrious  sire  : 

it  is  severely,  not  in  irony.  Sancho  had  so  much  respect  for  him- 
self, or  so  much  sagacity,  looking  to  the  mfluence  he  wished  to 
acquire  with  all  classes  of  the  King's  subjects,  that  he  never  spoke 
of  his  father  but  with  reverence,  even  while  in  his  ambition  he 
raised  armies  against  him  and  intrigued  hourly  against  his  crown. 
See  again  Mariana,  ih.  197. 

39 p.  225.     —  and  Absalom    May  err  where  David  strayed  with 

Vol.  11.-^12 
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meaner  kings.'\     I  have  marked  in  the  margin:  ''Out  of  character 

and  situation."    I  am  afraid  that  it  is,  but  feel  doubtful,  because 

indignation  might  give  that  nerve  to  Alda  which  would  stimulate 

her  for  the  moment  into  forgetfulness  of  the  situation  and  make  her 

speak  with  mascuhne  energy.     Indeed  she  is  more  or  less  vigorous 

throughout  the  Scene,  and  at  all  times  since   impassioned  by  her 

brother's  death.     However,  either  of  the  following  readings  would 

be  unexceptionable  in  both  particulars  : 

The  mother  of  his  children. 

Alda.  As  he  had 
For  his  own  father,     A  revolted  son 
May  have  the  vice  which  sullies  virtuous  kings  : 

or : 

The  mother  of  his  children,  and  has  shown  it 
More  than  one  time. 

Alda.  Yet,  as  with  other  kings 

Must  I  pui'sue  ?  etc. 

40. — P.  227.  ^Tis  my  Cid  I  ]  The  King  is  quoting,  allusively, 
from  the  old  ballads.  But  the  style  rnio  Cid  was  not  confined  to 
the  ballads.  See  Sandoval :  Hist^  &a.  u.  s  fol.  60,  p.  2.  "  '  Mio  Cid 
semper  vocatus ',  dit  I'ancien  biographe  d'Alphonse  YII."  Dozy: 
Recherches  etc.  u.  s.  p.  68.  I  hardly  need  repeat,  after  that  schol- 
arly critic,  that  the  phrase  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  viy  lord.  But 
though  derived  from  the  Moors,  I  doubt  that  it  had  the  origin 
ascribed  to  it  in  story. 

41. — P.  227.  Of  giving  life  to  the  Infante^ s  claims,  etc.]  The  title 
of  Infante  is  properly  confined  to  the  second  and  other  junior  sons 
of  the  King.  (Berni:  Creacion,  &,&.  u.  s.  §19,  p.  83.)  Don 
Alonso,  or  Alfonso,  de  la  Cerda,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Sancho's 
elder  brother  and  had  already  styled  himself  King  of  Castile.  "  El 
Infante  don  Alonso  de  la  Cerda,  hijo  del  Infante  d.  Fernando,  se 
llama  en  estos  dias  Rey  de  Castilla  y  Leon,  y  siendo  favorecido  de 
los  Reyes  de  Prancia  y  Aragon  y  aun  de  Sicilia.  ontro  en  su  liga 
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en  estos  dias  Mahomed,  querieudo  favorecer  al  Infante  Cerda." 
Bleda:  CroHica,  &a.  u.  s.  p.  501.  Therefore  Don  Luis  used  this 
title  artfully  in  depreciation.  The  distinction  however  is  not  always 
observed  by  historians.  Thus  the  Padre,  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
gives  it  not  only  to  the  Pretender  as  well  as  to  his  brother,  but  to 
their  father,  who  was  the  actual  heir  apparent  of  Alonso  X, 

By  "  uncle  ",  Don  Luis  (  who  is  a  fictitious  personage  )  refers  to 
Don  Alvar  iSrufiez  de  Lara,  who  headed  the  people  of  Seville  in  their 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Sancho's  brother  Juan  to  that  city, 
founded  on  their  father's  will,  —  thus  insinuating  the  services  to 
which,  by  a  reasonable  inference,  the  fabulous  Luis  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  owed  his  first  steps  in  the  King's  favor. 

42.— P.  229.     The  Alcayde.]     Governor  of  the  Castle. 

43.— P.  232.  —  he  is  about  to  bring  it  to  the  Kmg.  etc.]  This 
supposes  Ruy  to  be  unwilling  still  to  expose  his  sovereign.  — 
Otherwise : 

My  lord  commands,  [^a/uts  the  paper  to  Pedro,  who  is  next  him. 

Pedr.  It  bears  the  royal  seal. 
A  letter  of  safe-conduct. 

King.  Read  aloud. 

44.— P.  232.  I  the  King.']  To  el  Rey.  This  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  Spanish  monarchs  give  their  signatures,  as  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  Privilegio,  or  grant  of  exclusive  rights,  prefixed, 
as  was  the  custom  a  century  or  two  ago,  to  newlj''  published  books. 

45. — P.  234.  —  the  bridge  — ]  sc.  of  boats :  which  primitive 
and  inelegant  mode  of  passage  continued  down  to  a  very  late  day. 

.  .  "el  qual  [Guadalquibir]  se  passa  por  encima  de*una  puente  de  madera 
hecha  sobre  diez  y  siete  barcas  grandes  travadas  con  gruessas  vigas  y  tablazon." 
Pedro  de  Medina,  u.  s.  c.  xliv.  fol.  li. 

There  is  a  fuller  description  in  Varflora :  Ilist.  Descr.  de  Sevilla 
a.  8.  p.  93 
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46. — P.  235.  Perez  de  Guzman.']  The  celebrated  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia.  In  the  year  preceding  the  date  adopted 
for  the  play,  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  Sancho's  brother,  always  more 
or  less  in  rebellion  against  him,  having  again  revolted,  and  being 
forced  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  received  aid  from  the  King  of  Morocco,  who 
sent  him  troops  to  enable  him  to  besiege  Tarifa.  Alonso  Perez  de 
Guzman,  an  experienced  commander,  who  had  served  in  Africa  the 
King  of  the  Moors,  was  governor  of  the  place.  It  so  happened 
that  the  invaders  got  possession  of  his  only  son,  and  taking  him 
before  the  walls,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  before  his  father's 
eyes  unless  the  city  was  surrendered.  The  governor,  apparently 
unmoved,  declared  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  sons  he  would  risk 
them  all  rather  than  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  And  there- 
ATith  he  threw  from  the  ramparts  a  sword  with  which  they  might 
execute  their  threats,  if  they  chose.  This  done,  he  went  to  dine. 
The  Moors  did  as  they  had  tlireatened.  The  soldiers  on  the  walls 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "Whereupon  Guzman  came  out,  as  if  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  and  remarking  coolly,  he  thought  the  enemy 
had  entered  the  city,  returned  to  eat  ivith  his  ivife.  (Mariana.  YIII. 
ed.  cit.  285,  6. )  A  piece  of  affectation,  which,  if  it  really  was  prac- 
ticed, was  carried  too  far.  One  may  well  admire  the  heroism  of  ihe 
sacrifice,  but  its  greatness  is  tarnished  by  a  show  of  indifference, 
where  mute  sorrow  had  more  become  him,  in  his  soldiers'  eyes  as 
before  the  world  which  would  have  one  day  to  pronounce  upon  his 
action.  The  story,  with  or  without  its  romantic  accessories,  is 
characteristic  of  the  time.  As  for  the  barbarous  deed  itself,  our 
abhorrence  of  it  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  countenanced 
by  the  Prince,  if  not  directly  commanded  by  him,  as  is  said  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Don  Saucho,  ( note  to  Mariana  u.  s.  ) 

"  Y  el  Infante  D.  Juan  ....  envi6  &  decir  4  este  D.  Alonso  Perez  que  le  diese 
la  villa,  si  non  que  le  mataria  el  su  hi]o  que  61  tenia.  Y  Don  Alonso  Perez  le 
Uixo,  que  la  villa  que  la  tenia  por  elRey,  y  que  non  gela  daria:  que  quanto  i»or 
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la  inuerte  de  su  hijo  que  el  le  daria  el  cuchillo  con  que  le  matase  :  y  lanzdles  de 
encinia  del  adarve  un  cuchillo,  y  dixo  que  antes  queria  que  le  matasen  aquel 
hijo,  y  otxos  cinco  si  los  tuviese,  que  non  darle  la  villa  del  Rey  su  Sefior  de  que  le 
hiciera  homenage.  Y  el  Infante  D.  Juan  con  sana  mando  niataral  hijo  ante  el ;  y 
con  todo  esto  nxuica  pudo  tomar  la  \'llla." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  simple  chronicler  adds  none  of  those 
extravagant  particulars  which  the  historian,  fond  of  romance  and 
not  always  regardful  of  the  substantiality  of  his  adornments,  thought 
proper  to  insert  in  his  detail.  Coude  relates  that  the  governor's 
son  was  in  the  service  of  D.  Juan,  which  is  more  probable,  while 
it  adds  to  the  atrocity  of  his  murder,  and  that,  when  the  proposition 
was  made  to  surrender  him  for  the  fortress,  with  a  threat  of  his 
death  in  case  of  refusal,  the  Alcayde  made  no  reply  (  which  too  is  more 
probable,  —  though  one  regrets  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  story )  other 
than  by  baring  his  swoixl  and  flinging  it  to  the  })lain ;  whereupon  he 
retired.  The  Moslems,  infuriated  by  the  expi'ession  of  this  reply,  be- 
headed the  youth,  and  lunched  by  a  catapult  his  head  upon  the  wall,  that 
his  father  might  see  it.  After  this  useless  act  of  barbarity,  tJiey 
raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  Algesiras.  Dominaeion  de  los  Arabes, 
u.  s.  P.  rv.  c.  xiii.     Tom.  111.  p.  79. 

About  three  months  before  his  death,  namely,  in  January  1295, 
the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  Perez  de  G-uzman,  in  which,  praising  his 
loyalty  and  constancy,  he  compares  him  with  Holy  Abraham,  and 
commands  him  to  put  among  his  titles  the  surname  of  Bueno 
( Good  )  which  he  had  already  gained  by  his  virtues  and  the  popu- 
lar regard  for  his  ample  charities.  This  letter  is  preserved  by  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Sidouia :  a  treasure  of  more  estimation  than  gold 
and  pearls  of  the  Levant.     Mariana,  u.  s.  287. 
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MDCCCSLVII 


CHARACTERS,     etc. 

Julian  Mandeville. 

Sir  Richard  Mandeville,  Baronet,     his  Uncle. 
Arthur,  Viscount  Capel,     Son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Hubert  Carl,     Servant  of  Julian. 

Frances  Mandeville,  Julian's  sister. 
Elinor  Morton,  a  girl  in  humble  life. 
Euphrosine  de  Beauffremont. 

The  Countess  Beauffremont  de   Sennecy,     Enplirosine's 
Mother. 

Servants  of  Sir  Richard  Mandeville. 
Madame  de  Beanffremont's  Servant. 
Swiss  Guard,     &c. 


Scene.      Chiefly  in  London^  and  at  JuJiarts  villa  in  its  vicin- 
ity.    In  Act  II.  in  the  Pays  (  Canton  )  de  Vaud^  in  Switzerland. 
Time  of  Action.      With  the  license  of  the  romantic  drayna,  it 
includes  a  period  of  over  a  twelvemonth. 
Epoch.     The  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Act    the     First 

Scene  I.     A  room  in  the  house  of  Julianas  another. 

Julian.     Frances. 

Jul  And  now,  sweet  sister,  that  we  be  alone, 
Say  on. 
Fran.  But  —  I  —  0,  Julian,  think  I  our  mother  - 
Jul.  Timid,  remember, 

Fran.  But  from  love  alone. 
Jul.  Yet  thou  too  lov'st  me  ? 

Fran.  Brother  1 

Jul  And  thy  heart 
Is  gentle  hke  thy  mother's,  if  more  warm. 
"  Then,  when  thou  camest  in,  with  cheeks  all  flush'd, 
And  eyes  that  shone  like  flame,  and  trembling  lips, 
"Was  it  from  fear,  that  cheek's  augmented  bloom. 
And  thine  eyes'  brightness  ?     And  those  innocent  lips. 
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Did  the  brief  ague  of  a  womanly  dread 
Alone  thus  make  them  quiver  ?  — 

Fran.  But,  my  brother, 

Jul.  Or  was  it  not  the  glow  of  quicken'd  blood, 
The  fire  of  anger,  the  precipitate  zeal 
That  trembled  in  its  haste  to  utter  all, 
And  crowded  word  on  word,  so  fast,  they  fell 
Confus'd  and  broken,  was  't  not  these,  the  signs 
Of  a  fond,  generous,  upright,  candid  spirit, 
Rous'd  to  unwonted  action  by  the  wroi  gs 
Of  a  lov'd  brother,  and  an  uncle's  guile  j 
Frances,  this,  was  it  not,  I  saw  ? 

Fran.  Too  well. 
But  I  am  young,  and  took  too  little  heed. 

And  then  —  I  fear  —  I  do  not 

Jul.  Love  Sir  Richard  ? 

Most  wondrous  fault !  a  being  so  pure  as  thou 

Proceed  ;  the  cause  of  thy  emotion,  all ; 
Quick,  tell  it,  now  our  mother  is  away. 
This  precious  uncle  ?  — 

Fran.  Is  our  father's  brother. 
This  did  our  mother,  when  she  broke  the  tale. 
Bid  us  both  ponder. 

Jut  And  I  have,  too  long. 
What  power  lurks  in  the  name  of  Uncle  then,  • 
Or  kindred  blood,  that  we,  who  are  not  debt-bound, 
Should  brook  oppression  from  the  one,  or  fear 
To  take  in  vain  the  other  ?     If  Sir  Richard 
Deceives  me,  let  me  know  't,  that  I  may  tell  him. 
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'Say  on,  my  sist.;r.  [She  hesitates. 

Fy  !  thou  silly  child  ! 
Dost  judge  so  meanly  of  thy  brother's  brain, 
To  deem  a  slanderer's  tooth  could  bite  him  mad  ? 

Frail.  But  thou  art  hasty  ;  and  I  fear 0  Julian, 

If  thou  shouldst  with  our  uncle  come  to  strife !  — 
Jul.  Why  think'st  thou  that  ?     Am  I  an  idiot  then 
To  war  with  every  man  who  holds  me  vile, 
Or  speaks  but  slightingly  of  my  desert  ? 
I  ?     If  Sir  Richard  hath  his  kin  in  scorn, 
Perhaps  his  kin  doth  quite  as  much  by  him  ; 
And  thus  we  are  quits. 

Fran.  But  thcu  wilt  tell  him. 

Jul.  Tell? 

'Faith  !  and  I  will.     If  I  do  not !  

Frail.  Oh  Heaven  ! 
For  our  dead  father's  sake  1  our  Hving  mother's  ! 
Jul.  Come,  come,  fair  sister ;  let  us  hear  this  tale, 

Fra7i.  No,  not  for  worlds  !     I  do  adjure  thee 

Jul.  Nay, 
Showing  these  scruples,  thou  becloud'st  my  brain 
With  dark  surmise.     Yet,  what  hast  thou  to  tell. 
If  not  some  trifle  ?     Is  't  not  so,  my  sister  ? 

[laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  affecting  to  smile. 
Fran.  It  is  but  this,  no  more.     Thou  hast  had,  thou  know'st, 

[timidly. 
Some  credit  as  a  bai'd. 

Jul.  Against  my  will ; 
Rank'd  with  the  milhon  whom  half-sneering  friends 
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And  tender  Saccharissas  make  divine, 
The  petty  fires  that  sparkle  in  all  skies ; 
While  I  would  keep  my  orb  unseen,  unfelt, 
Cloud-hid  till  at  its  zenith,  then  at  once 
Blaze  on  the  world,  enlightening  and  ador'd. 

Fran.  As,  sure,  thou  wilt.     Might  I  but  live  to  see 
That  brilliant  hour,  to  know  thy  glorious  beams 
Shine  on  mankind  as  still  they  have  shone  Qn  me, 
I  should  die  happy. 

Jul.  Wouldst  thou  turn  my  brain  ? 
Thou  fond  idolater  !  [kissing  her.]  —     What  of  the  bard  ? 

Fran.  As  thou  hast  heard,  I  have  been  at  Essex'  House, 
And  I  had  told  thee,  when  our  gentle  mother, 
Through  tenderness  for  thee,  broke  off  the  tale, 
I  found  there  Uncle.''     "  0,"  said  Lady  Ellen, 
"  Thou  comest  in  time.     Here  be  some  verses,  given 
By  good  Sir  Richard  to  a  friend  of  ours, 
Written  at  her  suggestion.     I  pronounce. 
They  read  like  Juhan's,  and  Sir  Richard  here 
Would  pass  them  for  his  own."  —     "  With  pardon,  no," 
Our  uncle  interpos'd.  —     "  Would  have  me  then 
Infer  so  much ;  for  whose  the  parent  brain 
He  will  not  tell.     Come,  Frances,  lend  thine  eyes 
And  more  accustom'd  sense,  and  sit  our  judge." 

Jul.  How  were  they  nam'd  ? 

Fran.   "  A  Yi.<ion  of  Queen  Mab." 

Jul.  The  folly  that,  a  se'nnight  since,  I  wrote 
At  his  great  instance  !     Well  ? 

Iran.  I  said  they  read 
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A  little  like  thy  style,  albeit  the  hand 
Was  certainly  not  thine.     "  There  !  "  Ellen  cried, 
"  The  verdict  hear,  Sir  Richard  Mandeville  1 
The  work  is  JuUan's,  but  the  transcript  thine. 
Besides,  my  good  Sir  Richard,  know  we  not 
Thou  never  wast  warm'd  by  spark  of  poet's  fire, 
While  thy  hot  nephew  glows  with  it  alone  ?  " 
"  Tut  1  "  quoth  our  uncle,  seeming  not  to  like 
This  raillery,  "  Julian  yet  is  but  a  boy, 
Scarce  knows  to  tell  the  stamp  and  ring  of  verse, 
Let  alone  coin  it.     Still,  he  showeth  some  parts, 
And,  when  he  shall  have  conn'd  a  little  more, 
And  seen  much  more  the  world,  will  do  right  well. 
But  now,  what  sounds  to  you  the  throstle's  song 
Bpirts  from  the  chirp-pipe  of  a  fledgeling  sparrow. 
And  every  thatch  is  dissonant  with  like  music." 
Jul.  By  Heaven  I  [between  his  teeth, 

Fran.  Soon  after  this  he  left.     And  Ellen, 
Turning  to  me  with  that  sarcastic  look 

She  wears  at  times But,  Julian,  that  strange  smile  ! 

T  were  better  not  continue. 

Jul  Pray,  go  on. 
A  poet's  vanity  makes  indeed  his  life  : 
Who  stabs  at  that,  strikes  at  his  heart :  and  more,  — 
In  the  one  other  passion  that  divides 
My  spirit,  O  my  sister !  I  have  been 

Of  late  so  deeply  wounded  ! But  of  this 

Thou  knowest  nothing.     Mind  me  not.     Go  on,  — 
I  pray  thee,  Frances  :    I  am  not  a  child. 
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Fran.  No,  and  thou  art  too  gallant-soul'd  and  good 

To  be  so  fraud-deluded,  as  thou  hast  been, 

Most  frontlessly,  my  brother  ! 

Jul.  Ay  ?     Go  on. 
Fran.  ''  How  odd,"  quoth  Lady  Ellen,  "  Sir  Richard  never 

Will  listen  aught  in  Julian's  praise  !  "     "  'T  is  like 

He  was  not  in  the  mood  to-day,"  I  said : 

'•  He  has  I  know  for  him  much  good  will."     "  Display'd 

After  a  quite  new  fashion."  she  rejoin'd ; 

"  For,  did  I  hold  his  portraiture  well-drawn, 

When  my  own  senses  mark  its  lame  design, 

Your  brother  must  seem  a  schoolboy,  overgrown, 

And  self-conceited."' 

Enter  Sir  Eichard  Mandeville. 

He  (jlances  aUernateli/  from  Julian  to  his  sister,  and 

at  last  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  former,  who  looks 

full  at  him,  while  Frances  holds  her 

head  dovjn  in  confusion. 

Sir  R.  What  has  happen'd  now  ? 
Jul.  You  had  better  dip  for  knowledge  in  its  source, 
With  Lady  Ellen  Capel.     Thence  I  draw 
The  draught  I  have  svvallow'd. 

Sir  R.  Julian,  thou  art  pert. 
What  's  to  do,  Frances  ?     Thou,  methinks.  hast  lost 
Thy  natural  quiet ;  and  Julian  has  shot  up 
Six  inches  since  I  saw  him. 

Fran..  Uncle  —     Julian  — 
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Oh  Heaven  I  dear  Julian  !  — 

Jul.  I  will  make  reply. 
Frances,  release  my  arm  :  this  arrogant  man 
Shall  have  from  me  his  answer,  as  is  fit. 
This  is  to  do.  Sir  Richard  Mandeville :  — 
Why  wear  you  here  among  us  a  saint's  mask, 
Warping  my  mother's  over-phant  heart 
By  lip-praise  of  her  son,  that  you  may  flout. 
In  your  own  visage,  and  gibe  at  him  abroad  ? 
Fran.  Julian  !   my  brother !     Oh,  what  have  I  done  I 
Think  of  our  mother.  — 

Sir  R.  Stop  not  his  brave  breath. 
I  pritijee,  Fanny,  let  thy  brother  rant 
Till  the  fit  spend  itself.     I  have  not  ihriv'd 
For  eighteen  thousand  suns,  to  shake  to  pieces 
At  a  mere  cockerel's  crowing,  or  be  ruffled 
By  the  swollen  insolence  of  a  braggart  boy. 
Jul.  By  Christ's  death  1     Sister,  pardon  me.     For  you, 
Sir  Richard,  have  a  care  !  the  boy  may  prove 
More  than  your  match,  for  all  your  boasted  years. 

[Exit. 
Sir  R.  Indeed  I  [smiling.']  —     But  lo,  my  sister  ! 

Fran,  [running  to  the  side  of  the  scene,  as  to  meet  her. 

Oh,  my  mother  I 

Scene  closes. 
12* 
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Scene  II. 

Julian's  Study,  or  Library. 

Enter  Julian. 

He  walks  to  and  fro  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 

hut  in  apparent  agitation. 

Jul.  Fool'd  I  fool'd  —  past  thought  1  my  open  temper  made 

The  dupe  of But  I  did  not  trust  him  all  1 

How  many  covert  sneers,  how  many  taunts, 
Veil'd  in  the  semblance  of  a  lying  praise, 
Rise  naked  now  before  me  !     Yet,  't  was  wrong, 
Wrong  to  give  way  to  passion,  if  alone 
For  thy  sake,  Mother,  —  wrong,  and  most  unwise. 
But  who  that  sudden  had  awoke,  and  seen 
The  death-fang'd  adder  coil'd  beside  his  couch, 
Would  turn  to  sleep  again  ?     Wiio  durst  ?     Who  conld  ? 
'  I  '11  not  forgive  him.  —     Yes,  yes,  well  I  know 
My  strong  self-love  alone  it  is  that 's  stung, 
Hurt  that  I  stand  so  low-plac'd  in  his  eyes 
Whose  false  thought-weighing  I  affect  to  scorn. 
I  have  burrow'd  in  darkness,  and  my  vision  smarts 

Turn'd  to  the  dayhght.     Yet Why  it  is  well  I 

I  would  not  be  at  peace  with  one  I  hate, 
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Nor  ever  valued.     I  will  not  forgive  Lim  ! 

He  sits  down.     A  gentle  tap  is  heard  at  the 
room-door. 

Is  't  Frances  ?     Has  she  come  to  mourn  to  me 
Her  fond  imprudence  ?  with  her  seraphs-voice, 
To  lay  the  billows  of  my  storm-toss'd  pride  ? 
And  I  too  will  console  the  gentle  spirit 
I  have  griev'd,  and,  as  I  kiss  away  the  tears 
That  rain  for  me,  and  on  my  heart  make  still 
The  throbbing  of  her  bosom,  lull  to  sleep 
My  vehement  nature,  and  in  a  sister's  love 
Find  the  relief  and  reason  moral  lore 
Knows  not. 

Aloud,  but  gently.]  Come  in,  if  it  is  thou,  my  sister. 

The  door  opens  directly^  and 
Enter  Sir  Richard. 
Julian  rises  and  stands  upright. 

Sir  Richard  Mandeville 

Sir  R.  Soft,  softly,  Julian. 
Not  to  renew  a  senseless  strife  I  am  come, 
But  to  implore  it  be  forgotten.     Of  thee 
I  ask  no  exculpation.     For  myself. 
If  I  have  done  thee  wrong,  there,  —  I  am  sorry. 

{offering  his  hand. 

Jul.  [drawing  hack.'] 

I  do  not  want  your  sorrow.     G-o  back,  and  say, 

To  my  mother  who  sent  you  hither,  that  for  her  care 
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I  am  duly  grateful,  but  now  am  old  enough 
To  act  alone  and  choose  myself  my  friends. 

Sir  R.  This  I  had  not  believ'd  from  other  hps, 
Nor  could  have  look'd  for,  Julian,  in  a  heart 
So  generous  as  thine. 

Jul.  Am  I  inept. 
That  you  affect  this  style  ?     Is  't  not  enough, 
My  youth  to  have  deceiv'd  and  forvrard  trust. 
By  feigning  interest  in  my  weal  and  L^eding 
My  pride  by  praises  that  your  heart  disvouch'd  ? 
Would  you  my  senses  mock,  as  nurses  coax 
Some  peevish  child  ?     I  would  be  left  alone. 

Sir  R.  Fy,  fy  !  I  see  where  thou  art  gall'd,  but  know 
The  hurt  is  nothing  deeper  than  the  skin. 
What !  shall  thy  father's  son  deny  his  brother 
Impartial  hearing  ?     Come,  come,  set  thee  down. 
And  let  us  reason.     [Sits  down  and  draws  Jul.  gently  to  a 

seat  heside  him.]  I  have  heard  the  tale 
Brought  by  thy  sister  from  Lord  Essex'.     Now, 
The  Lady  Ellen,  thou  knowest,  is  a  plippant  *— 

Jul  1  know  it  not,  sir.     Lady  Ellen  Capel 
Is  a  most  excellent,  right-thinking  girl. 

Sir  R.  Well,  ns  thou  wilt.     But  never  story  lost 
By  being  tuld.     What  motive  could  I  have 
To  play  thee  Msq  ?     Ask  of  thyself;  thou  'It  own 
Thou  wrong'st  me.     What  advantage  could  I  draw 
By  feigning  interest,  as  thou  sayst  ?     And  sure 
Thou  'It  not  pretend  the  Devil  himself  would  feign 
But  for  some  purpose  ? 
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Jul.  Ay,  sir  ;  and  I  do  : 

And  many  men  are  devils ;  and  for  no  end 

But  being  so. 

Si?'  B.  Well,  well ;  thou  yet  are  young. 

But  say,  is  not  thy  father's  and  my  blood 

Sufficient  cause  of  interest  in  thy  weal  ? 

Do  be  a  man,  and  leave  these  phantasies, 

Childish  and  mischief-fraught,  to  weaker  minds. 
Jul  Why  there  it  is,  sir  I      Childish  —  weaker  —  man  I 

Reminded  well.     I  ask  again,  why  here 

Build  yoa  at  home,  to  tumble  down  abroad  ? 

Speak  to  the  point,  sir,  —  if  you  really  would 

Explain  your  doubleness. 

Sir  R.  Speak  to  the  point  1 

How  can  I,  when  thy  talk  is  but  a  riddle  ? 
Jul.  So  solve  it,  then.     Among  our  fiiends  abroad, 

Sir  Richard  Mandeville,  you  laugh  to  scorn 

My  boyish  talents,  whensoever  made 

The  theme  of  idle  converse,  and  take  pains 

To  undervalue  me  where  favor'd  most. 

I  am  asham'd,  sir,  this  to  say  myself; 

But  you  would  force  me  to  't.     And  now,  explain 

Your  conduct,  if  you  can.     [Rising.]  Though  I  not  ask  it, 

And  rather  would  you  'd  leave  it  as  it  stands. 
Sir  R.  [Rising,  and  after  a  hrief  'pause  in  which  he  looks  atten- 
tively at  Jul. 

My  words  thou  hast  haply  heard,  but  not  their  tone. 

I  say,  as  I  said  then,  in  the  same  mode 

And  with  the  selfsame  feehngs,  kindling  meaning 
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To  be  of  use  :  thy  talents,  nephew  mine, 

Are  more  than  common.     Thou  wouldst  make  them  steps 

To  thy  aspiring.     It  is  well.     Not  well, 

That,  in  thy  over-haste  to  climb,  thou  plantest 

Thy  ladder  in  the  sand,  and  in  thy  tasks 

Beginn'st  where  thou  shouldst  end.     Thou  art  too  vain  — 

Forgive  me  —  of  thy  genius,  whose  great  strength 

Tiiou  feel'st,  unconscious  that  its  efforts  rude 

And  ill-directed  are  the  uncouth  pranks 

Of  a  young  giant,  liker  far  to  harm, 

Than  profit,  others  or  thyself.     Why,  think, 

Thou  art  not  yet  three-and-twenty  1     Being  so  young, 

Nor  mixing  in  the  world,  what  canst  thou  know 

Of  men  ?     When  yesterday  thou  didst  return, 

A  twelvemonth  gone,  from  France,  thy  wings  then  tried 

For  the  first  time,  thou  hadst  thy  primal  course, 

Thy  first  year's  pupilage,  gone  barely  through, 

In  the  great  study  of  mankind.     Till  then. 

Thy  hours  were  spent  in  solitary  thought, 

Not  even  the  poets  handled  that  should  be 

Tutors  at  once  and  models :  such  thy  pride. 

Burst  from  thy  monkish  sohtude  ;  one  day, 

One  hour,  with  men  who  mingle  in  the  world. 

Will  stead  thee  more  than  weeks  of  musing  lone. 

The  princes  of  the  line  thou  hast  made  thy  w^alk. 

Them  study  a=5  thy  masters.     And  perhaps, 

With  perseverance,  when  thou  hast  attain'd 

To  perfect  manhood,  say  some  seven  years  hence, 

Thou  mayst  aspire  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
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Of  the  great  pile  thou  'dst  raise,  and  doubtless  will 
Do  very  well. 

During  this  harangue,  li'hich,  especially  towards  the 
close  has  been  accompanied  with  sneers  more  or  less  covert, 
Julian  has  appeared  to  he  smothering  a  violent  emotion, 
lie  now  spealis  luith  studied  calmness,  and  in  a  soft, 
smooth  voice :  — 

Jul.  Sir  Richard  Mandeville, 
Frances,  I  see,  and  Lady  Ellen,  both 
Knew  scarcely  more  of  you,  than  you  of  me. 
My  father's  brother  has  license  ;   hut  such  prate, 
Thrust  on  me  by  another,  were  held,  as  it  is, 
Impertinent  and  insulting. 

Sir  R.   [with  indifference.]  And  no  doubt, 
With  such  occasion,  thy  fool-hardy  humor, 
Or  wouldst  thou  christen  it  valor,  Master  Julian  ? 
Had  prick'd  thee  to  defy  him  on  the  spot  I 
Jul  By  Heaven,  you  have  said  it  I     We  will  make  at  once 
The  occasion  actual  you  have  well  conceiv'd. 

Takes  his  sword  from  a  couch,  where  it  lies  with  his 
cloak  and  hat,  and  flings  aside  the  sheath. 

Uncle  and  nephew  now  no  longer,  one 
Alone  of  us  shall  leave  this  spot  alive. 
Draw  1  draw,  I  tell  you  :  ties  are  at  an  end  : 
We  now^  stand,  man  to  man. 

Sir  R.  Not  quite,  unless 
Thou  stand'st  as  madman  ;  which  I  am  apt  to  think. 
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Jul.  Liar  and  villain  1     Draw,  or  like  a  dog 
I  *11  slay  you. 

Sir  R.  Boy  and  fool !  thou  dar'st  not,  lest 
Thou  hang  as  one.    \^Sir  R.  as  he  speaks,  strikes  down  sud- 
denly, with  his  stick,  the  blade  of  Jul.  and  disarms  him. 

Enter 
Frances,  hui-riedly. 

Fran.  For  mercy  !  stop !  oh  stop  !  — 
No  wound  ?    Nor  thou  ?    Thank  God !  —    What  —  what 
is  this  ? 
Sir  R.  [putting  on  his  hat 

Thy  brother,  Frances,  has  been  drinking  deep 
At  Helicon.     The  sacred  fount  is  strong, 
More  than  I  thought.     [Exit  —  Jul.  springing  at  him.  The 

door  closes  between  them. 
Fran,  [falling  on  Julian's  neck. 

0  Julian  !  oh  my  brother  I 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jul.  Hush  1  sister  —  nothing. 
And  Mother  —  where  is  she  ? 

Fran.  In  her  own  room. 
She  heard  thee  not. 

Jul.  How  happy  !     Leave  me  now  : 
I  have  need  of  thought. 

Fran.  But 

Jul.  Fear  me  not :  't  is  pasL 
Fran.  You  did  not  fight  ? 

Jul.  No,  no,  thank  Heaven  !  bjt  —  I  — 
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His  lips  —  his  eye  —  his  cold  insulting  speech  — 
I  could  not  brook  it :  I  —  I  —  would  have  fought. 
There,  [kissing  her  on  the  eijeUds. 

dry  those  eyes  ;  there,  go.     I  '11  walk  awhile  ; 
The  open  air  will  help  me  to  myself. 
Fran.  For  G-od's  sake  !  brother  !     No,  no,  no,  thou  canst, 

Thou  canst,  not  mean 

Jul.  Mean  what  ? 

Fran.  0  do  not  go  I 
Think,  Julian,  't  is  thy  uncle  :  O,  for  pity  !  — 
Jul.  Nay,  on  my  word,  which  yet  I  never  broke, 

I  have  no  thought,  no  wish  to  meet  him.     1  will  — 
Avoid  him.     Let  that  satisfy  thee :  there. 
Fran.  But  such  a  night !     Thou  wilt  not  go. 

Jul  Why  not  ? 
Fran.  It  is  the  dreariest  gloom  of  black  December. 

The  fog  is  dense,  and  through  the  unwholesome  air 
A  cold  fine  rain  is  drizzhng,  and  the  walks 
Are  coated,  in  the  uncomfortable  streets. 
With  a  thin,  slimy  mud. 

Jul.  'T  will  suit  me  well: 
Darkness  and  rain  and  I  are  consorts  meet. 
Fran.  Alas  !  —     Thou  'It  come  back  to  thy  sister  soon  ? 
Jul.  To  her  unmatchable  love,  her  virtues,  ay. 

\_Exit  Fran. 
Pure  being !  who  hast  thy  mother's  tender  soul, 
Without  its  weakness.     Would,  would  I  had  lov'd  but 

thee  !  — 
0  Elinor  1  —     That  woman  should  have  writ 
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Her  faith  with  water  I     Twelve,  but  twelve  brief  months ! 
And  so  complete  a  change  !     Her  heart  alone, 
Why  that  were  monstrous  !  but,  to  give  up  all  1 

All  1  all  I  and  in  twelve Death  and  Hell !  the  work 

Is  scarce  the  half  that  old.     Six  months  !     And  I  — 

For  three  whole  years But  I  —  derision  !     I  — 

1  lov'd  her  purely,  lov'd  her  with  my  soul : 

1  would  not  wrong  her,  and  —  0  fool  1  for  this, 

Left  home,  and  country,  tore  my  heart  away, 

That  some  less  scrupulous  lover ^     Madness  !  Down, 

Thou  swelling  heart !  why  should But  no  I  rage  on : 

I  fled  the  house,  and  left  the  door  ajar, 

That  thieves  might  in  and  strip  the  unguarded  wealth ; 

1  set  a  trap  and  left  it,  that,  when  sprung, 

They  who  had  neither  plann'd,  nor  watch' d,  might  stop 

And  laughing  snatch  its  spoil ;  abhori'd  delict  I 

1  brought  the  tree  to  bearing,  nay,  shook  down 

Its  mellow'd  fruit,  and  let  it  strew  the  ground, 

For  chance  to  gather.     Cursed  be  the  fears 

Of  heart-pale  righteousness,  the  stumbling  virtue 

That  turn'd  me  from  the  field  of  my  long  tilth. 

That  one  who  had  not  toil'd Xo,  Julian,  no  I 

Parley  not  thus  with  conscience  ;  let  thy  heart 

Swell  with  disdain  or  sorrow,  not  the  throbs 

Of  frustrate  passion  ;  ba  not  so  deprav'd 

To  thirst  for  the  polluted  stream,  whose  draught, 

When  bubbling  free  to  thy  parch'd  lips,  and  tempting 

With  sparkling  freshness,  thou  didst  timely  shrink, 

Shrink  honestly,  from  tasting.     Oh  !  polluted  ?  — 
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Elinor  !  Elinor  !     And  it  was  I, 

I,  with  my  friendship,  that  was  lore  scarce  mask'd, 

And  treacherous  caresses,  who  arous'd 

The  sleeping  passion  in  thy  innocent  breast, 

And  in  thy  unus'd  veins  the  venom  pour'd 

Whose  prurience  no  medicine,  alas ! 

Of  reason  will  allay  ;  I,  that  broke  down 

The  rampire  of  thy  chastity,  and  laid 

The  city  open  to  the  spoiler ;  I ! 

What  1  do  I  weep  ?     'T  is  well.     But,  wo  is  me  i 

Oh  Elinor  I  the  tears  Remorse  distils 

Fall  like  the  rain  upon  the  rivel'd  flowers, 

When  a  long  drought  has  wither'd  leaf  and  stem 

And  burn'd  into  the  roots  that  gave  them  life  ! 

He  hiicMes  on  his  sword,  luraps  himself  slowly  in  his 
mantle,  and  takes  his  hat. 

At  this  —  this  hour,  —  how  often  I I  'U  not  think 

on  't 
What 's  Elinor  to  me  ?  I  now  to  Elinor  ?  ' 

[Exit. 
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Scene  III. 

A  retired  street  in  the  better  part  of  London. 
A  dark  and  misty  night. 

Enter  Julian,  muffled  in  his  cloak  and  walking  slowly. 

Enter,    directly   after   him,    Elinor. 
She  grasps  his  mantle  timidly, 

Elin.  [softly  and  tremblingly. 
Julian ! 

Jul.  [drawing  his  mantle  closer  round  his  face. 
Ahl 

Elin.  [imploringly  and  grasping  his   cloak   more 
boldly.']  Julian  !     Wilt  thou  leave  uie  then 
To  [voice  choked  with  sobs.]  —  die  in  the  streets  ? 
Jul.   [shouldering,  and  to  himself. 

Can  it  be  Elinor, 
That  touches  me,  and  speaks  such  words  as  these  ? 
aloud.]  Elinor  I 

Elin^  Yes  :  dost  —  do  you  not  then  know  me, 
Jul  —  Master  Mandeville,  I  mean.     Has  then 
A  twelvemonth  so  much  chaug'd  you? 


Jut  No,  —  not  me  : 


I  am  the  same ;  but,  oh  God  I  Ehnor ! 
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How  has  it  changed  thee  ! 

[She  smites  her  hands  together  ami  hides  hen-  face. 
Unhappy  giii ! 
How  is  it  we  meet  here  ?     Why  art  thou  out 
Alone,  and  at  this  hour,  on  such  a  night  ? 
What,  what  have  /  to  do  with  thee  ?     What  now  ? 
Elin.  Have  I  no  claim  to  your  compassion  then  ? 

jSTone  ?    No  —  no  !  I  have  none.     Good  night,  sir ;  God 
Forgive  you ;  I  can  die  like  other  creatures 
Wretched  hke  me  ;  I  —  I  can  live  like  them. 
Jul.  Stay,  Elinor  !     Wliat  means  this  ?     Speak  to  me  I 

Eliyi.  Mean  ?    Julian  !     Oh  !     I  am  a  poor,  unhappy 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me  ?     Why  refuse  my  prayer 
To  follow  thee  ?  [Bursting  into  tears.     She  clings  to  him, 
and  hides  her  face  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle. 
Jul.  Poor  girl !  [He  pats  his  arm,  covered  as  it 
is  with  the  cloak,  about  her,  and  draws 
her  like  a  child  to  his  hosom. 
Speak,  Elinor. 
What  is  'c  distresses  thee?     Why  hast  thou  come 
To  seek  me  such  a  night,  when  all  the  day 
Is  open  to  thee  ? 

Elin.  Let  me  hide  my  shame 
In  —  in  thy  mantle,  —  and  —  and  I  will  tell  thee.  — 
My  mother  died  this  morning.     The  last  friend 
I  had  on  earth  lies  cold  there  [pointing  behind  her,  but  with- 
out raising  her  head, 
—  in  the  house 
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Where  I  no  more  can  dwell.     I  kill'd  her ;  my  — 
Dishonor  broke  her  heart.     She  has  left  nothing. 
Our  little  all  must  go  to  pay  our  debts. 
To-morrow  —  oh,  oh,  oh !  —  to-morrow,  Julian, 
Elinor  is  without  a  roof  to  shelter  her, 
A  bed  to  he  on,  or  a  crust  to  eat. 
Believe,  believe  her,  she  would  not  appeal 
To  thy  compassion,  were  it,  less  than  this : 
But  —  but  —  I  cannot  live  the  life  of  shame  I 
Indeed  I  cannot,  Julian  1  [sobbing. 

Jul.  Lift  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  a  right  to  my  compassion,  Elinor : 
And  it  is  thine.     Thou  need'st  not  quit  thy  home,  — 
Save  for  a  better,     I  will  see,  to-morrow, 
That  all  thy  wants  are  answer' d. 

Elinor  raises  he?'  head,  looks  up  into  his  face  for  a 


moment  then  turns  and  walks  aw 


ay. 


Julian  stands  a  moment  as  confounded^  then 

follows   her   quickly.     She   breaks   into   sobbing^  and 

before  he  touches  her,  sits  down  at  the  door  of  a 

house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scene. 

What  means  this  ? 

[trying  to  raise  her. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  me  ? 

Elin.  [motioning  him  away. 

Gro  —  go  !     Leave  me,  sir. 
I  will  not  tax  your  charity's  forc'd  aid. 
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I  'd  starve  and  rot  first;  and  I  will,  I  will. 
Go  away,  Master  Mandeville  ;  go,  go  ! 
Leave  me  alone  ;  I  may  as  well  begin 

\_with  a  frightful  levity,  and  luringing  her  hunch. 
My  trade  now  as  a  month  hence. 

Jul  Elinor  I 
Elin.  Leave  me,  I  say,  directly  ;  go,  sir,  go  ! 
Unless  [ivith  same  unnatural  levity. 

you  'd  buy  the  first  fi-uits  of  my  shame  ? 
You  do  not  wish  to  purchase,  do  you  ?  you  f 

[attempta  to  laugh,  hut  hursts  into  tears. 
Jul.  [endeavoring  to  raise  her. 
Elinor!  Ehnor ! 

Elin.  [with  angry  vehemence. 
Leave,  leave  me,  sir  ! 
Jul.  Never  !  —     Dear  Ehnor  ! 

Elin.  [looking  up. 

Indeed  !     And  tears  ? 
Tears,  scalding  tears,  fi'om  your  eyes,  on  my  cheeks  ? 
My  wicked  cheeks  1     Oh  Julian  1 

[hurying  her  face  in  his  lap,  as  he  leans  over  her. 
Jul.  [I'aising  her.     She  hides  her 
head  on  his  hreast.]  Ehnor, 
We  both  are  wicked.     But  for  me,  oh  Grod  ! 
The  villain,  that  has  wrong'd  and  left  thee  thus, 
Haply  had  ne'er  assail'd  thy  virgin  heart, 
Or  left  it  whole,  thy  mother  were  alive. 
And  thou  still  happy,  for  thou  wert  content. 
Alas  !     But  come  ;  the  night  is  deadly  damp, 
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And  the  chill  rains  will  pierce  thee  to  the  bone. 

[2Juts  her  arm  through  hi 
Poor  orphan,  we  will  seek  thy  desolate  home, 
The  home  my  crime  has  darken'd  of  its  sunsliine, 
And  vacant  left  of  all  things  but  despair. 

"[Exeunt. 


Scene  IY. 


A  naked  and  poor  chamber  in  Elinor^ s  lodging. 

A  farthing-rushlight  burning  in  the 

empty  hearth. 

Enter  Julian  and  Elinor. 

Jul.  [looJciiig  round  him  with  horror. 
Good  God  1 

Elin.  Speak  lower  :  my  poor  mother  lies 
In  the  next  room. 

Jul.  No  chair?  notable?  not 
A  spark  of  fire  ? 

Elin.  Nothing:  seiz'd  on  all, — 
Save  the  straw  pallet  where  I  us'd  to  lie  ; 
And  that  —  she  lies  on,  now  :  they  tore  her  bed 
From  under  her,  —  although,  upon  my  knees, 
I  pray'd  them  leave  it,  for  a  single  night. 
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I  could  not  bear,  though  well  I  knew  that  she 

Could  feel  no  more,  to  let  her  body  lie 

On  the  bare  floor,  —  she  too,  who  was  —  who  was  — 

So  good,  so Oh  !  oh  !  oh  I  oh  !  oh  ! 

Jul  Hush,  Elinor : 

Grive  not  this  way  to  sorrow.     So.     Poor  child !  — 

This  is  too  horrible  :  and  all  alone. 

I  '11  send,  straightway,  some  persons  of  thy  sex, 

And  all  that  will  be  needful  for  the  time. 

And  there;  Inputting  his  purse  on  the  chimney-piece. 

thou  wilt  have  want  of  it.     Hush,  hush ! 

Thou  wouldst  not  grieve  me  farther  ?     So.     To-morrow, 

When  thy  poor  mother Do  not  weep  again  — 

When  all  is  over,  —  thou  sbalt  lodge  elsewhere. 
Elin.  Thou  —  thou  'rt  too  good  for  me  !     What  shall  I  say  ? 
Jul.  No,  no  !     Say  nothing :  't  is  thy  due  from  me. 

Thou  shalt  be  shelter'd  elsewhere,  where  strange  eyes 

Alone  can  scan  thee.     Thou  shalt  want  for  nought. 

But  —  let  me  plainly  speak  —  not  while  the  mark 

Of  thy  mishap  deforms  thee  wilt  thou  oft 

Behold  me  :  't  were  a  sorrow  to  thyself, 

^nd  a  sore  trial  unto  me.     Perhaps  — 

I  cannot  say  —  perhaps  dislike  might  come.  — 

Elinor  hows  down  her  head  and  crosses  her 

hands  upon  her  bosom  in  resignation 

and  submission. 

After  a  brief  pa  use^  Julian  resumes: 

And  thou  'It  not  tell  me  who  thy  wronger  was  ? 
Vol.  II.— 13 
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Elin.  Tell  thee  ?  thee  ?     Never  I 

Jul  Well It  is  as  well. 

Yet  thou  couldst  take  this  serpent  to  thy  breast  ? 
Methinks,  the  heart,  that  was  for  Julian  gone 
Sick  even  to  death,  recover'd  wondrous-well, 
To  learn  a  new  love  in  six  little  months. 
Elin.  Speak  not  so  bitterly !     Indeed,  indeed, 
I  am  not  light  of  faith.     My  heart  has  never, 
Even  in  my  ruin,  for  one  moment  swerv'd 
From  its  first,  its  sole  love. 

Jul.  And  this  to  me  ? 
To  me  ?  [looking  on  her  fixedly  and  scornfully. 

while  on  thy 

Elin.  [with  great  vehemence. 
By  the  corpse 
Of  my  poor  murder'd  mother !  her  whose  heart 
I  broke  by  my  dishonor  !   [falling  on  her  Imees. 

By  the  abus'd 
And  wounded  spirit,  that  even  now  is  kneeling 

To  Heaven  for  vengeance  on  my  guilty  head ! 

Rising  ahruptly.l  But  thou  wilt  not  believe  me  : 

*t  is  no  matter. 

Appearing  to  iveep  silently^  she  hides  her  face 
against  the  mantlepiece. 

Jxd.  I  will  forgive  thee,  Elinor,  [taking  her  hand.']  That  is  much. 
Take  courage.     I  will  send,  as  I  have  said. 
We  meet,  to-morrow.     Until  then.     [Exit. 

Elin.]  'T  is  just. 
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My  God  !  my  God  !     I  have  deserv'd  it  all ; 

Much  more  from  him,  much  more.     Yet  comes  it  hard. 

Ah,  did  he  know  !  Oh  horror  !  that  were  death  : 

I  then  indeed 'T  is  agony  to  think  on  't. 

[pressing  both  hands  on  her  hearty  and  gasping. 
He  never  will  suspect  him  —  him  :  no,  no ! 
The  traitor,  hypocrite  !  —     What  wiles,  what  lies, 

To  make  me  his !  while  Julian  —  Julian Oh, 

How  could  I  be  so  blind !     Alas,  dear  Julian  ! 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me,  when  I  begg'd  and  pray'd  ? 

Ah,  hadst  thou  yielded  !  But  thy  heart  was  pure, 

Was  noble,  was  too  loving  :  thou  didst  not 

Dream  the  poor  Ehnor  could  prove  so  frail. 

Thus  didst  thou  say  —     'T  will  do  me  good  once  more 

To  read  his  feelings  :  it  will  spare,  the  while, 

The  agony  of  thoughts  I  dread  to  meet 

Alone  with  thee,  0  mother  !  —     'T  is  still  here  : 

[taking  two  letters  from  her  bosom. 
Poor  Elinor  has  no  place  to  keep  it  else.  — 
Reading.']  "  I  have  been  the  fool  of  fancy  and  a  dream." 
So  have  we  both.     But  't  is  not  that,  [refolding  the  letter. 

That  —  that,  — 
The  first,  —  that  warn'd  me  of  our  danger,  bade 
The  adieu,  which  ruin'd  me.     Why  did  ray  words. 
The  passionate  words  I  wrote  him  in  return. 
Not  move  his  nature  ?     But,  he  answer'd  thus.  — 

[opening  the  second  letter  and  hissing  it. 
Endeavoring  ineffectually  to  read  it  over,  weeping. 
I  cannot  read  it  now :   I  have  no  eyes. 
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But  oh  1  the  words  are  ever  on  my  brain, 

Where  he  so  passionately  bade  farewell, 

Yet  spoke  of  change,  of  change  for  both  of  u?, 

Which  time  should  make,  and  he  would  know  to  reckon. 

Yes,  thou  didsl  say  so.     Then  thou  wouldst  come  back. 

A  change  ?     'T  is  come  :  but  how  unlike  to  that 

Thou  thought'st  to  calculate  !     And  thou  art  back  ; 

And  thou  —  thou  art  unchang'd  —  unchang'd,  thank  God  ! 

!No,  no  !  it  is  my  hopes  speak  :  would  he  else 

Have  quit  me  thus  ?  so  lone  ?  so 0,  my  mother ! 

Looking  in  terror  toward  the  roorn  icJiere 
the  body  is  supposed  to  lie. 
Heavens !  what  was  that  ?  The  dead  —  they  hear  not !  Xo  I 
Else  were  the  silent  grave  no  place  of  rest. 
There  !  —  [starting  again. 

—  'T  is  the  people  Julian  sends.     Dear  JuHan ! 
Ah,  let  my  hopes  speak  still !     He  must,  he  shall. 
Shall  love  me,  or  I  'm  wretclied  —  past  all  thought ! 

Knocking  at  tlie  door.     Elinor  puts  up  the 

letter^  first   kissing    it   passionately.  —      As  she 

moves  to  the  door,  taking  the  rushlight 

with  her, 

the  Drop  falls. 
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Act    the    Second 

Scene  I.  The  foreground  represents  a  footpath  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain  (in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  /Switzerland.) 
On  the  far  side  of  the  path,  a  rough  rail  supported  hy 
rough  posts  —  both  appearing  to  he  of  the  limbs  of  trees 
with  the  bark  still  on.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  seen  behind. 
To  the  back  of  that,  the  menacing  mountain  of  Meillerie. 
On  the  Right,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  crested  icith  snoiu  ;  on 
the  Left,  the  Jorat  and  the  Jura;  the  lake  spreading  off 
in  the  distance,  between  its  mountain-banks,  which  soften, 
as  they  recede. 

JCTLIAN 

is  seen,  leaning  over  the  rail.     After  a  time, 
he  comes  slowly  down. 

Jul  Beautiful  Nature  !  —     Nature,  only  thou  ; 
Man  is  but  art,  —  sop'  istication  vile.  — 
Here,  goddess,  is  thy  most  magnificent  seat : 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  never- le?sen'd  mountains  ; 
Thy  voice  resounds  in  thunder  'mid  their  caves : 
The  semiiiternal  snows  thy  coronet ; 
The  purple  forests,  thy  imperial  robe  ; 
The  broken  cataracts,  the  ceaseless  base 
That,  with  thy  multitudinous  other  sounds, 
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Of  wood,  and  flood,  and,  in  their  season,  birds, 
Makes  up  the  music  that.attends  thy  state. 
Though  awful,  yet  thou  smilest ;  and  the  tinls 
That  deck  at  times  thy  coronal ;  the  vine. 
Whose  tendrils,  round  thy  throne's  unshakable  base, 
And  clustering  fruit  present  a  contrast  sweet. 
Fragility  with  firmness,  grace  with  power ; 
The  mirroring  water  that  reflects  thy  charms, 
JSTor  less  thy  majesty  and  seat  divine  ; 
All  these  are  lovely,  soft,  seducing,  bright. 
Gladly  am  I  thy  worshiper :  for  man, 
With  man  disgusted,  weary,  heartsick,  spent, 
Finds  solace  in  thy  silent  intercourse. 
Thy  tongueless  eloquence.     Thou,  unkind  Elinor, 
Thy  wayward  fancies,  and  reproachful  frowns, 
Are  here  forgotten.     Nature  nought  to  thee, 
Thou  hast  no  portion  in  these  wondrous  scenes. 
And  Switzerland  is  to  thee  but  change  of  place. 
Ah  well !     I  '11  look  once  more  on  MeiUerie," 
And  on  thy  waters,  Leman :  then,  for  home  ; 
To  love  —  ay,  but  exacting  —  and  to  gloom. 
He  retires  up  the  stage^  and  leans  over  the  rail. 

Enier^  on  the  path ^ 

Madame  and  Euphrosine  de  Beauffremont, 

in  conversation^  — followed  by  a  footman. 

Jllian  starts,  turns^  boivs,  and  makes  way  for  them^  hy  pressing 
closer  to  the  rail^  when  they  pass  him  singly^  —  Ecphro- 
SINE  acknowledging  his  courtesy  hy  a  slight  inclination, 
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h7it  showing  confusion  at  his  evident  admiration.  Julian 
follows  her  off  the  scene  ivith  his  eyes,  and  continues  gazing 
long  after  they  have  passed.  He  then  turns,  with  a  sigh, 
and  Exit  in  the  opposite  direction,  hut  still  in  the  path. 


Scene  II. 

The  Souierrain  of  Chillon  Castle. 

Enter  Julian, 

folloiued  hy  Hubert,  ivho  hears  a  campstool 

and  a  portfolio.     At  Julians  heck,  he  places  the  stool, 

and  handing  the  portfolio  to  his  master, 

the  latter  sits  down  and  hegins  to 

sketch  the  scene. 

Enter 
the  Countess  and  Euphrosine,  attended 
as  in  the  Scene  preceding,  and  a  Soldier  of  the  Castle 
as  their  guide.     Julian  and  Euphrosine's  eyes  encounter.     She 
evinces  slight  emharrassment.    Julian  looks  pleased,  hut 
hends  his  head  and  affects  to  resume  his  task,  watch- 
ing however,  from  time  to  time,  the  figure  of 
Euphrosine,  while  the  ladies  examine 
the  place. 

Euph.  "  And  this  is  where  St.  Victor's  aged  Prior, 
For  Freedom  and  for  Truth,  his  Urabs  resign'd 
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To  fetters.     And  the  heroic  martyr's  tread 
Has  worn  the  vault's  rock  parement,  as  they  tell. 
Couii.  Ay,  so  the  poets,  guides,  and  travelers  say. 
And  so  this  Swiss  would  teach,  but  not  our  eyes. 
Yet,  in  this  column  gray,  lo  where  the  ring 
That  kept  the  good  man  to  his  weary  round 
( If  chain'd  he  was  indeed  )  for  six  long  years ! 
Hideous  monotony  !     Yet,  oh  my  child  ! 
How  many,  that  conceive  themselves  at  large, 
Live  worse  confin'd,  and  in  worse  cells  than  this ! 
Eupli.  But  that  conception.  Mother,  makes  them  free  : 
The  fetters,  that  are  self-impos'd,  fret  not 
Into  the  spirit :  as  we  think,  we  are. 
But  is  't  not  strange,  that  in  this  castle  old, 
Where  crown'd  Savoy  once  aw'd  his  Httle  realm, 
This  only  is  to  see  ? 

Court.  Sfrange,  were  it  so. 
It  is  the  keeper's  secret,  who,  his  ease 
Consults  in  showing  the  least  may  earn  his  fee. 
Jul.  [coming  forward. 

Pardon  the  freedom  :  will  you  condescend 
To  look  these  sketches  over,  where  I  have  taken 
All  the  old  Castle  boasts  of  any  mark. 
You  will  at  a  glance  be  able  to  pronounce. 
This,  [pointing,  lohile  the  ladies  hold  the  book  between  them 
and  turn  over  the  leaves. 
this,  I  think,  is  the  sole  part  that  may 
Repay  a  visit ;  a  saloon  of  old. 
For  banquets  haply,  or  the  council  us'd. 
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Its  marble  columns,  ceiling  quaintly  carv'd, 
And  antique  windows  well  may  claim  regard. 
Coun.  What  say'st  thou,  Eu'phrosine  ? 

Euph.  0,  by  all  means  ! 

Julian  speaks  to  the  guard^  slipping  privily  into  Ms  hand  a 
piece  of  money.  Exit  GtUARD.  Julian  consigns  his 
portfolio  and  pencil  to  Hubert,  luho  folds  up  the  camp- 
stool,  and  falls  luith  the  other  servant  into  the  rear,  and 
the  luhole party  Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 


[The  middle  court  of  the  Castle, 
la  the  foreground,  the  inhahitable  part  of  the  Chateau,  ivifh  a 
narrow  entrance  in  an  angle  facing  the  right  of  the  scene. 
On  the  left,  a  large  arched  opjening  in  a  rude  ivall,  leading 
from  the  interior  to  the  outer  court,  drawhridge,  etc. 

Julian,  Countess,  Euphrosine, 

conversing : 

Hubert  and  the  other  servant  behind. 

Jul.  [to  Coun.']  'T  is,  as  you  say,  a  rude  and  ugly  place. 

But  who  can  tell  ?  perhaps,  in  after  time, 

Some  mighty  bard  may  visit  where  we  have  been, 
13* 
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Lend  fiction's  hue  to  color  these  blank  walls, 
Through  the  old  dungeon  pour  a  deeper  gloom, 
And  make  its  thrall  immortal  as  the  skies. 
But  lo,  the  guard. 

Enter 
through  the  Arch,  the  Soldier  loith  the  keys. 

I  '11  bid  him,  with  your  leave, 
Show  you  the  chapel,  cemetery,  all 
That  may  amuse  you,  then  no  more  intrude. 
Cozm.  0  sir,  we  thank  you  warmly :  in  a  stranger, 

This  gentle  courtesy 

Jul  [looking  at  Euph.^  whom  he  has  not  failed 
to  regard  from  time  to  time,  while  addressing  the  Coun. 
Repays  itself. 
My  deepest  recollections  of  this  place 
Will  not  be  of  its  vault  nor  moated  walls. 

Bowing  profoundly^  while  the  ladies  acknowledge  the 
civility.  —  He  turns  and  gives  directions  to  the 
Guard  in  dumhshow^  then  Exit  on  the  right  ivith 
Hubert,  lohile  the  rest  proceed  up  the  stage  through 
the  Arch,  and  Exeunt  at  the  left. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  exterior  of  Chilian  Castle. 

Enter 
from  the  bridge  of   the   Castle^  Julian, 
followed  hy  Hubert  luith  the  draw- 
ing-implements, &c. 

Jul  Go  on  :  I  '11  follow  slowly.     [Exit  Huh. 

—  Euphrosine ! 
Sweet  name  !     And  w^hat  ?     Hark,  Hubert !     Stay  ! 

Re-enter  Hubert, 

How  is  that  lady  nam'd  ?  thou  hast  doubtless  learn' d. 
Huh.  Madame  de  Beauflfremont,  so  please  you,  sir. 
Jul.  The  younger  lady  ? 

Huh.  Her  sole  daughter,  sir. 
Jid.  Not  married  ?j 

Hid).  No,  sir. 

Jul.  English,  as  't  would  seem. 
Huh.  The  elder  :  but  the  Count  de  Beauflfremont 
Was  French. 

Jul  Was? 
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Huh.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  some  years  dead. 
'T  was  so,  at  least,  I  understood  their  man. 
Jul,  Thank  thee.     Thou  nced'st  not  wait.     \^Exit  Huh. 

Pensively  I]  De  Beauffremont? 
Methought  there  was  an  accent,  shghtlj  foreign, 
That  seem'd  to  sweeten  more  her  honied  speech.  — 

Euphrosine  de  Beauf I  could  have  sworn 

Her  name  was  Euphrosine  !     -'T  was  made  to  suit  her.  — 

What  grace  !  what  gentleness  !  —     I  never  saw, 

I  think,  a  form  so  perfect,  yet  so  slight.  — 

Her  very  motions  seem'd  to  woo  support ; 

Yet  unaffected  —  wholly.     0,  to  shelter 

So  fair,  and  seeming  delicate  a  creature, 

And  guard  her,  with  one's  own  broad  breast,  against 

The  rains,  the  frost,  the  driving  pitiless  winds. 

Of  this  so  wintry  and  ungenial  world  I  — 

Ah !     I  had  quite  forgotten,  —  there  is  one 

That  needs  all  my  protection.     Shame,  O  shame  1 

Let  me  shake  off  this  daydream  ;  't  is  dishonor.  — 

*'  The  fetters  —  that  are  self-impos' d  — fret  not  — 

Into  the  sinrit "  .•  w^hat  a  birdlike  voice  !  — 

Why  this  is  madness  !     I  am  not  in  love  ! 

No,  no;  nor  shall  be.  —    But  I  must  see  more 

Of  this  bewitching  sylph.  —     And  then,  her  soul ! 

What  purity  !  what  gentle,  winning  grace  !  — 

"  The  fetters,  that  are  self-impos' d  " By  Heaven  ! 

'T  is  a  false  sentiment :  I  feel  that  well : 

What  know  I  of  her  soul?  —    Poor  Elinor  I 

"  But  is  '<  not  strange  that  in  this  Castle  old  ?  " 
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Vexation  !  —     Euphrosine.  [Moving  on,  musingly. 

-  ''^  By  all  meaiisy  — 
Repeating  the  name  with  increased  soft- 
ness, and  still  musijigly.]  Euplirosine. 

lM;if. 


Scene  V. 


A  mountain-path,  leading  up  to  the 

Village  of  Montr eux,  ivhich  is 

seen  upon  the  right. 

Enter  Julian. 

The  pastor  of  Montreux  should  know  these  dames. 
In  his  position,  persons  of  their  rank 

Must I  will  ask  him.     Stay  !  what  do  I  do  I 

Since  Elinor  is  with  me,  were  it  well  ? 

No  ;  and,  as  yet,  I  have  acted  on  that  plea, 

And  shunn'd  to  visit  him,  that  good  old  man. 

So  let  me  still :  't  were  vile  ;  't  were Ah,  by  Heaven  ! 

The  Countess  and  Euphrosine  are  seen  to 

enter  the  Village  from  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  path 

and  turn  toward  one  of  the  houses. 

And  toward  the  very  house  1     They  knock  !     They  enter 
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Is  it  fatality  that  sends  her  thither  ? 

I  know  not.     Her  I  must  know.     Eupbrosine. 

\_proiiounciiig  the  name  softly  and  tenderly. 

He  ascends  rapidly^  yet  with  apparent 

labor,  the  mountain-path^ 

and  Scene  closes. 


Scene  VI. 

A  room  in  a  Swiss  Cottage. 

Elinor  is  seen  seated  at  a  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed 

vacantly  on  the  glass,  over  which  her  fingers 

loander  as  if  she  was  unconscious 

of  her  occupation. 

Enter, 

with  an  air  of  happy  animation  and  of  triumph, 

Julian. 

He  observes  Elinor  s  gloomy  abstraction  and  changes  countenance. 

Jul.  My  fault !  my  fault !     How  could  I  so  forget  ? 

Poor  orphan  !  [He  approaches  her  softly  and  kisses  her  cheek. 

Elinor,  art  thou  not  well  ? 
What  ails  thee  ? 

Elin.  [turning  from  him  and  answering  with  asperity. 
Nothing ;  nothing  that  is  strange  : 
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Thou  hast  us'd  me  to  neglect.  [She  rises  haugJiiily  and  Exit. 

Jul.  How  I     Is  '  t  for  her 
To  show  resentment  ?  her,  who  my  aflfection 
First  sHghted,  then  dishonor'd  ?  her,  to  whom 
No  tie  unites  me  that  I  may  not  sever  ? 

Whom,  at  this  very  moment,  I  could No  ! 

No,  no  ;  I  must  not  think  so  :  I  am  bound 

Still  to  protect  her.     Yet,  it  is  unwise. 

This  peevish  humor ;  ay,  if  not  iograte.  — 

Haughty,  dull  Elinor  I  I  will  fly  to  Euphrosine  : 

She  has  no  eye  of  fire,  to  kindle  rage. 

No  frown  of  ice  to  chill  me  to  neglect.  — 

Ah,  let  me  pause  !  why  should  I  visit  Euphrosine  I 

This  day  I  have  seen  my  danger ;  and  I  thrill,  — 

But  not  with  terror.     0,  delicious  day  1 

The  lake  before  me,  and  herself  beside, 

The  sky  all  beauty,  and  the  air  all  balm, 

How  could  I  but  be  eloquent!     Love  breath'd 

Upon  my  lips,  and  Rapture  shap'd  my  words. 

She  listen'd,  Euphrosine,  —  in  silence  deep, 

And  knew  it  was  her  presence  mov'd  to  all. 

Voices  heard  within,  in  violent  altercation. 

What  now  ? 

The  door  is  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
Enter  Elinor, 
in  a  transport  of  resentment,  followed  hy  Hubert, 
who  is  earnestly  imploring  her. 
Hub.  But,  madam  !  
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Elin.  Villain  !  — 

They  see  Julian.     Elinor  retains  her  look  of  passion^  hut 
with  more  of  dignity :    Hubert  looks  confounded  and  terrified. 

Jul.  [after  looking  from  one  to  another  for  a 
moment  in  silence.]  Hubert  Carl, 
Thou  art  no  more  my  servant.     On  the  morrow, 
Come  to  my  chamber  for  thy  due,  with  means 
To  take  thee  back  to  England.    Gro,  sir.  [Exeunt,  Elin.  and 
Huh. J  —  Elin.  by  the  door.  Hub.  at  the  side  scene. 

—  So. 
I  do  conceive  this  villany  much  more 
Than  marvel  at  it.     She  has  lost,  poor  girl, 
Her  right  to  be  thought  pure  ev'n  toward  the  base. 
Yet,  for  my  menial !  [lapsing  into  musing. 

thus  on  Euphrosine  !  — 
Fy,  this  is  dotage  I     Be  it ;  't  is  relief. 
And  why  not  think  on  her  ?     Delicious  day  ! 
I  saw  the  blush  upon  her  virgin  cheek, 
When  our  eyes  met,  and  my  heart  fill'd  responsive. 
She  '11  love  me,  Euphrosine  !  for  I  shall  make  her : 
I  see  it  now.     And  I  will  love  her  more. 
But  then,  I  '11  not  avow  it:  my  fate  is  fix'd  ; 
Body  and  soul  I  am  tied  for  hfe  to  Elinor. 
But  I  will  have  a  holiday  and  dance 
Till  my  chains  rattle  —  will  their  weight  permit. 
Why  not?    What  harm  can  come  thereof ?     Once  parted, 
I  shall  be  swept  from  Euphrosine's  young  mind 
By  newer  conquest,  while  fur  me  tliis  beam 
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Of  summer  beauty  and  joy,  forgotten  never, 
"Will  help  to  make  life's  winter  seem  less  drear. 

Re-enter  Elinor. 

Elin.  Julian,  I  would  —  a  favor  ask. 

Jul.  I,  grant. 
What  is  it,  Ehnor  ? 

EJin.  Thou  'It  pardon  Carl  ? 

Jul.  What !     Is  it  thou  that  ask'st  it?  and  of  me  ? 

Elin.  But  only  in  his  words  he  gave  offence. 

Jul.  Enough.     What  wouldst  thou  have  ?     The  same  respect 
I  myself  claim,  I  have  bid  him  show  to  thee. 

Elin.  But  I  am  hasty,  and  't  was  his  first  grave  fault, 
And  verbal,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  then,  poor  wretch, 
He  is  so  repentant,  and  pray'd  me,  as  for  life, 
To  intercede.     I  know  thou  'it  not  refuse, 
Thou,  who  art  generous,  and  kind,  and  just. 
To  Ehnor  this  act  of  mercy  and  grace. 

Jul.  Not  Tvhen  she  smiles,  and  pleads  without  a  frown. 
As  thou  wilt,  Elinor.     I  hope,  one  day 
I  have  no  cause  to  wish  thou  hadst  not  prevail'd. 
For  never  yet  my  head  obey'd  my  heart, 
Or  my  will  follow'd  those  it  should  have  led. 
That  I  not  rued  it.     'Faith  !  't  is  strange ;  but  — 
Could  I  be  superstitious,  I  should  deem 
This  now  were  some  presentiment  of  ill 
Whose  shadow  darks  my  vision.     Let  it  pass  : 
My  word  is  given.     Only,  this  observe  : 
Thou  hast  not  blinded  me  ;  and  Hubert's  fault 
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Is  more  presumptuous  than  thou  dar'st  admit. 

[Exit. 
Elin.  Thou  art  wiser  than  thou  think'st.     But  wast  thou  more, 

[Rings  a  handbell. 
Thou  shoulJst  not  bhnd  my  jealousy.     Come  in. 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

I  have  bought  thy  pardon  with  an  aching  heart. 
There,  go.     No  words.     Our  compact  bear  in  mind. 

[Exit  Hub. 
0  JuUan,  Juhan  !  and  can  this  be  true  ? 
Inconstant  ?  —     But,  oh  me  !  what,  what  am  I  ? 

Yet,  this  detested  —  woman !  Mercy,  God  !  [gasping. 

0,  that  these  Alps  would  fall  together  now. 

And   crush  us  both !  —     De   BeaufFre Noble !  — 

Death  I  [Rings  bell  again,  violently. 

Again  Re-enter  Hubert. 

And  is  this Is  she  —     Is  she  then  so  beautiful  ? 

Hub.  Not  as  sjme  others  I  have  seen,  [bowing  significantly. 
Elin.  [passionately^  Don't  trifle. 
Is  this  a  time,  or  am  I  in  a  mood  ?  —     Speak  :  answer  me. 

Huh.  [maliciously.]  Beautiful  as  an  angel ;  with  a  voice  !  

Elin.  Go,  go ! 

Mub.  My  master  's  gone  there  now. 

Elin.  Begone !  [passionately. 
[Exit  Hub. 
Insolent  villain  !  —     Cursed  Switzerland  ! 
What  brought  us  to  this  execrable  place  ! 
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Beautiful?     It  is  false !     I  '11  not  believe  it  : 

The  wretch  beheld  my  agony,  and  spoke 

To  torture  me.     I  '11  see  her  :  I  '11  —  I  '11  see  her : 

I  '11 Beautiful !     Eu  —  Euph My  heart !   my 

heart !  [Exit. 


''  Scene  VII. 


The  mountain-path^  ivith  the  hacJigroundj  dice, 
as  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  Act. 

Enter, 
from  the  right,  Julian  and  Euphrosine. 

Eujjh.  [looh'ng  hacJx.]  My  mother  and  the  Dean  are  far  behim 
Let  us  await  them  here. 

Jul  As  you  shall  please.  — 
'T  was  here  —  on  this  same  spot  —  by  yon  rude  rail,  — 
My  eyes  first  saw  —  your  mother  and  yourself. 
I  never  shall  forget  it.  [with  deep  expression. 

Euph.  [after  a  pause  of  embarrassment. 
Yet  there  be 
Scenes  near  us,  of  much  greater  charm  than  this. 
What  is  the  one  you  pictur'd  to  my  mother  ? 
Jul.  Ah,  't  is  a  toil  to  reach  it  few  would  like.  — 
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Behind  the  sunny  village  of  Teytaux, 
There  winds  a  footpath,  broken,  steep,  and  scant, 
Up  to  the  summit  of  the  Jaman  peak. 
Where  peeps  the  cheese-hut  dimly  through  the  mist, 
And  the  strong  herd  their  glistening  pasture  crop 
Through  snows  whose  thin  drifts  never  wholly  melt. 
Surpassing  is  the  view,  to  him  who  climbs 
That  path  at  early  dawn  !     The  minish'd  lake, 
From  horn  to  horn  of  its  crescentic  course  ; 
Towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  ;  ridge  on  ridge 
Of  mountains,  —  tufted  here,  even  to  the  peaks, 
With  giant  firs,  —  there,  rearing  their  bald  heads, 
Stern  and  unblenching,  in  the  face  of  heaven ; 
All  seen  below  his  feet  —  before  his  breast  — 
Softly  remote  —  sublime  in  vastness  near  ! 
Lo  !  scuds  the  vapor  'twixt  it  and  his  eye  ; 
Ascends  the  mist,  from  vale  and  mountain's  side, 
And  wraps  him  like  a  mantle  ;  he  sees  nought,  — 
Nought  but  the  spot  whereon  he  stands,  —  the  while 
The  driving  shower  wets  him  to  tb.e  skin. 
Sudden,  forth  bursts  the  sun  !  before  it  rolls 
The  gray  and  billowy  haze,  and,  like  a  veil 
Rais'd  slowly  from  the  face  of  beauty,  shows 
In  dazzhng  brightness  all  the  landscape  wide. 

Eupli.  You  fill  me  with  great  longing.     Could  I  see  ? 

Should  I  be  able  to  ascend  so  far  ? 

Jul.  'T  were  cruel  to  permit  you :  't  is  a  toil 

Even  for  a  man  ;  but  you  !  —  so  softly  made  — 

[looking  at  her  admiringly. 
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So Pardon  me.     A  brief  way,  it  is  like, 

You  might  go  up.  — 

Euph.  No,  no,  I  will  fix  here. 
It  is  my  mother's  scene ;  and  —  it  is  mine. 

They  look  over  the  r ail ^  for  a  hrief  ivhile 
in  silence. 

Jul.  [suddenly  pointing  with  his  left  hand  forward^  and  to  the 
right  of  the  stage. 
See,  see,  how  beautif 'lly  the  setting  sun 
Tinges  the  white  top  of  the  Southern  Peak ! 
Euph.  Most  beautiful !  the  very  tenderest  tint 

That  decks  the  petals  of  the  new-boro  rose,  — 
The  inner  side  o'  the  leaf! 

Jul.  You  soon  return 
To  England,  I  am  told? 

Euph.  [turning  as  with  surprise  at  his  abruptness. 
Yes ;  for  some  time 
We  have  waited  a  relation  from  the  south. 
His  coming  is  now  look'd  for,  every  day. 
JuJ.  And,  as  the  rose-tints  we  but  now  admired, 
So  win  your  recollections  be  of  me. 
If  at  all  pleasing.     Mark,  even  while  I  speak, 
They  are  vanish'd;  and  the  scene  is  left  all  cold. 
And  hueless  as  before.  —    But  I  {looking  to  the  right,  where 
the  Countess  is  expected,  and  speaking 
quickly.]  —  but  I, 
If  I  may  dare  to  say  it,  I  am  like 
The  sun  which  gives  those  evanescent  tints : 
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In  a  brief  moment,  he  will  disappear  ; 
But  't  is  to  bear  with  him,  to  other  climes, 
The  aspect  which  he  show'd  in  this. 

Euph.  [confused  — 

turning  to  the  right.']  Our  friends  : 
They  are  nigh  us,  now  :  let  us  go  back,  and  meet  them. 

[Exeunt,  to  the  right. 


Scene  VIII.   ' 

The  sandy  shore  of  the  Lake,  near  ViJleneuve. 

The  water  is  partly  hounded  by  the  mountain  Meillerie.     Th 

moon  in  full  splendor,  just  above 

the  mountain. 

Enter  Julian  and  Elinor  — 
walking  slowly. 

Jul  It  is  a  lovely  evening. 

Eli7i.  Yes. 

Jul  The  sky 
How  beautifully  tranquil,  and  the  lake  ! 
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Elin.  Very. 

Jul.  The  atmosphere,  though  still,  most  sweet. 
They  walk  to  and  fro  awhile,  in  silence. 
Observe,  my  Elinor,  that  sheet  of  light 
Within  the  mountain's  shadow.     How  much  less 
Of  beauty  would  it  have,  if  narrow'd  not. 
And  clear-defin'd,  by  that  black  shadow  broad, 
And  blacker  Meillerie  himself,  who  looms 
Grandly  obscure  behind  its  brightness ! 

Elin.  [stopping  short,  and  facing  Jul,  luhile  she  lays 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  in  an  impressive  manner. 

Yes. 
And  such,  such  even  as  that  sheet  of  light, 
Art  thou  to  Ehnor,  —  the  brighter,  ay, 
More  precious,  because  single  and  defin'd 
Amid  the  darkness  of  her  gloomy  fate. 
Thou  hast  made  me  what  I  am  :  to  thee  I  owe 
What  little  of  refinement  I  possess, 
The  excited  talents  and  acquired  tastes 
That  fit  me  to  participate  thy  joys, 
And  comprehend  thy  feelings.     But  to  thee 
I  owe  it,  likewise,  that  I  am  alone. 
And  when  the  moon  shall  set  behind  those  peaks 
( It  threatens  now,  )  what,  what  will  then  be  left 
To  the  dark,  desolate  mountain  ?     Not  its  own 
Dark  shadow  even.     Such  will  be  my  fate. 
'T  is  even  so  near. 

Jul.  Thou  art  poetic,  Elinor. 
Elin.  Do  not  deride  me,  Master  Mandeville. 
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'T  is  raore  than  I  can  bear  —  or  I  deserve  — 
When  my  heart  's  breaking  ;  't  is  indeed. 
Jul.  Inputting  his  arm  soothingly 

about  her  waist.]  Dear  Elinor  ! 
Look  on  this  lake.     Thou  hast  taken  from  it  an  image : 
Let  me  draw  one  for  thee.     See,  how  it  Ues 
In  beautifully  even  surface,  catching 
Not  less  the  pale  stars  in  its  water,  than 
The  brightness  of  the  moon.     Say,  is  it  not 
More  wooing-soft,  more  lovely,  thus  compos'd, 
Than  broken  up  by  storms,  as  last  we  view'd  it, 
Lurid  and  swollen,  its  angry  waves  breast-high, 
Chafing  and  roaring,  on  this  narrow  sand, 
Like  Ocean  on  his  beaches  ? 

Elin.  "Would  not  I 
Be  as  yon  lake,  but  for  thy  ruffling  moods  ? 
Thou,  Juhan,  thy  caprices,  are  the  storm 
That  works  me  into  passion.     Mark  me  now. 
Think  me  not  ignorant  of  what  is  passing. 
Of  what  has  late  seduc'd  thee  from  thyself, 
If  not  from  me.     Thou  lov'st  another  :  thou 
Art  swearing  unto  her  the  faith  that  's  mine. 
Julian,  beware  ;  beware,  I  say  !     I  am 
Dependent  on  you  ;  but  I  will  not  be 
A  slave  to  an  unkind  master.     I  can  go, 
Go  from  you  ;  I  —  I  will  —  go  from  you  —  go  — 

Go  anywhere,  from 

Jul.  Weeping,  Elinor  ? 

[[compassionately  and  tenderly. 
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EJhi.  Weeping,  sir.     You  have  left  rae  nothing  else 

But  tears.     [Then  with  fierceness^  raising  her  head  hohUt/ 
and  haughtily : 
Were  I  a  man,  I  —  would  not  weep. 

She  makes  a  step  from  hiin,  as  if  to  walk  alone, 

and  the  Drop  falls. 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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Act     the     Third 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I.  —     A  room  in  the  house  of 

Julian's  mother  —  in  London. 

A  vjriting-table  in  one  corner^  with  a  folded  letter  on  it. 

Frances.     Sir  Richard. 

Fran.  Uncle,  I  must  not,  and  I  will  not  hear 
These  wicked  tales  of  Julian.     If  you  must. 
Poison  my  mother's  ear  ;  but  leave  mine  pure. 
Sir  R.  Thou  'rt  marvellously  constant,  and,  methinks, 
Of  late  infected  with  thy  brother's  gall : 
Thy  speech  smacks  of  its  bitterness. 

Fran.  'T  is  time, 
When  not  my  maiden  state,  nor  the  dear  tie 
That  binds  me  to  an  only  brother,  nor 
My  fatherless  condition  is  remember'd. 
To  vindicate  my  rights  myself. 

Sir  R.  Thy  rights  ? 
And,  prithee,  what  be  they  f 

Fran.  To  be  respected, 
As  a  young  maiden,  sister,  and  half-orphan. 
Should  be  respected  by  the  man  that  claims 
To  be  her  father's  brother. 

Sir  R.  Quite  his  style  : 
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Hi.!?h,  pithy,  enigmatic.     Thou  improvest. 
Pray,  Mistress  Frances,  is  it  of  thy  rights, 
Thy  virgin,  sisterly,  half-orphan  rights, 
To  quote  these  wicked  stories  to  thy  brother, 

[pointing  ivith  his  stick  to  the  letter. 
And  lay  the  sin  of  malice  on  thy  uncle, 
Thy  natural  guardian  ? 

Fran.  I  am  no  tale-bearer. 
Sir  R.  And  darest  thou  then  to  let  me  see  that  scrawl  ? 
Frances  hands  it  to  him. 
Quite  spirited.     And,  treating  thee  in  kind, 
I  should  return  the  tender  sheet  unread. 
Fran.  No.  since  you  doubt  me,  read  it,  I  entreat. 
Sir  B.  [reading. 

"  Dear  brother,  it  may  be  very  bold  in  me, 
"  A  woman,  and  so  young,  to  dare  advise  thee." 
How  modest ! 

Fmn.  [extending  her  hand  for  the  letter. 

If  you  mock  me 

Sir  R.  On  my  soul !  — 
Ah,  this  is  goodly  stuff  about  his  "  honor  " 
And  "  fame  "  —  Oho  !  —  ''  in  peril !  "  —  and  say'st  thou 

here  — 
Reading.'] 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  err ;  it  is  well  meant." 
The  cozening  plea  of  all  your  mischief-makers. 
Reading.] 

"  Strange  stories,  Julian,  reach  us  "  —  [Reads  to  himself. 

What  is  this  ? 
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"  A  maiden  should  not  understand,  I  know, 

Such  things  " The  Devil  took  early  care  of  that, 

And  maidens  are  as  wise  now  as  their  dams. 
But  [reading.]  thou  confessest  —  let  me  see  what 's  here  - 
—  "  Am  so  far  ignorant,  I  better  see 
The  extent  of  evil,  than  conceive  its  kind." 
A  well-push'd  argument  of  virgin  shame. 
Thou  shar'st  thy  brother's  genius,  with  his  gall. 
Fran.  Again,  Sir  Richard  !     G-ive  me  back  the  sheet. 

I  lent  it  to  your  jealousy,  not  scorn. 
Sir  R.  0,  thou  shalt  pardon  me.     I  '11  mock  no  more. 
In  sooth,  fair  niece,  I  'm  wondrously  inclin'd 
To  know  if  thou  hast  spread  in  brain  as  limb  : 
When  last  thou  wrot'st  to  me,  thou  wast  a  child. 

Reading.']  "  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  [Reads  to  himself. 

Ahem,  ahem  ! 

"  Unprincipled  woman  " 

"  Noble-hearted  brother  " 

And  —     "  When  in  earher  days  my  httle  arms 

"  I  flung  about  thy  neck  " How  very  fine  ! 

There,  take  the  letter.     Thou  art  still  a  child. 

Fran.  And  yet [checks  herself. 

Sir  R.  What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Fran.  I  am  old  enough. 
To  know  my  duty,  and  to  say  no  more.  [  Going. 
Sir  R.  And  dost  thou  dream  to  lead  thy  brother  back 
To  the  straight  path,  by  such  a  clue  as  that  ? 

[pointing  scornfully  to  the  letter ^  which  Frances 
takes  with  her. 
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The  labyrinth  of  vice  is  more  perplex'd. 
Frances  colors  and  appears  about  to  speak,  hut  represses 
her  feelings^  and  turning  her  eyes  again  from  her 
uncle,  luhom  she  had  faced,  Exit, 
Sir  R.  It  is  the  accursed  spirit  of  our  race : 
A  Mandeville,  for  all  her  woman's  heart. 
I  should  not  hate  her  for  it ;  yet  I  do  : 
For  I  do  doubt  she  reads  into  my  soul. 
Let  her :  it  is  a  valiant  one  at  least, 
Albeit  what  fools  and  boys  would  christen  base. 

[Exit. 


Scene  II. 

In  a  villa  in  the  vicinitij  of  London  —  a  parlor.^ 

Julian, 
reading  a  letter  luith  an  appearance  of  deep  emotion. 

Jul.  0  Frances,  Frances  1  what  remorse  and  shame 

Thou  wakest  here,  [pressing  his  hand  heavily  en  his  heart. 
Thou  gentlest,  best  of  sisters  I    [Folds 
the  letter  and  pjresses  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead. 
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'T  is  worse,  yet  better  than  thou  thmk'st.     And  thou, 
Thou,  Euphrosine,  {^pronouncing  the  name  ivith  (jreat  softness, 

whom  I  love  desperately  ! 
The  thought  of  thee  too  is  a  mortal  pang, 

Although  I  bless  it,  —  thee,  whom,  but  for  this  !  

Yet,  hopeless,  I  have  follow'd  thee  :  thou  gone, 

WJiat  Avere  the  mountains  and  the  lake  to  me  1 

I  have  follow'd  thee,  —  to  see  thee,  hear  thee,  breathe 

The  air  thou  breathest,  and  to  feed  my  heart, 

In  secret,  with  a  joy  I  dare  not  own,  — 

A  joy  tliat  wastes  me  eveu  while  it  feeds. 

Why  should  I,  for  a But  I  '11  not  abuse  her. 

Yet  to  give  all,  for  one  who  gave  up  me  ! 
One  whom  my  pity,  not  my  love  protects ! 
Ha  !  this  needs  more  reflection. 

Enter  Hubert. 

What,  sir,  now  ? 
Hah.  A  letter  by  express.     [Exit  Huh. 

Jul.  [examining  the  seal,  as  he  hrealcs  it  open  and 
nndoes  the  silk  that  ties  it. 

These  arms  I  know  not. 
He  reads  it  to  himself,  vnth  an  appearance  of  great  trouble. 
Distraction  !     Do  I  dream  ?     Decline  my  visits  ? 
And  then,  the  enclos'd !  —     But  let  me  read  again. 
Reading.]  "  In  sending  Master  Mandeville  the  enclos'd, 
"  Madame  de  BeaufFremont  the  occasion  gives  him 
''  To  evidence  its  falsehood,  if  he  can. 
"  His  word  shall  be  sufficient.     Until  then, 
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"  The  honor  of  his  visits  is  declin'd." 

Patience  !     I  shall  go  mad.     This  billet,  [unfolding   and 

glancing  at  the  enclosure.]    Death  ! 
Here  branded  as  a  libertine  and  known 
Seducer  I  [reading  apparently  luith  great  difficultg  and  sev- 
eral hursts  of  passion. 
Living  with  a  ruin'd  girl 

In  Switzerland,  while  ! Horror  !  [agai^i  reading   in 

the  enclosed  note.]     And  my  love, 
My  pure,  though  passionate,  my  religious  love. 
For  Euphrosine,  made  what  I  dare  not  name  ! 
Liar  !     Infamous  liar  !  [crumpling  the  enclosure  together. 

And  —  who  ?  who  ? 
Elinor  ?     Ha  !     To  compass  their  revenge. 
Women  will  stoop  to  anything :  she  knew 
My  love  for  Euphrosine  !    she  told  me  so  I 
Resented  it !  — 

Enter  Elinor. 

Didst  thou  write  this  ?     Didst  thou  ? 

[forcing  the  billet  into  her  hand. 
Elin.  [Reading  it  to  herself,  and  coloring. 
I  did  not,  sir. 

Ju.l.  But  thou  didst  know  of  it  ? 
Of  this  rich  villany  ?     Speak  ! 

Elin.  When  Elinor  deals 
In  such  work,  Master  Mandeville,  rest  sure 
You  shall  not  be  the  last  to  hear  thereof. 
I  could  have  wish'd  you,  sir,  more  nice  of  mind 
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Than  to  disclose  me  what  I  have  notic'd  there. 

[Exit  —  indignantly- 
Jul  To  read  the  allusion  to  herself  might  call 

That  blood-spot  up  ;  and  her  denial  was  firm. 
Her  anger  ?     That  I  reckon  nought :  for  rage, 
Like  the  dark  fluid  of  the  ink-fish,  hides 
The  evading  conscience,  chas'd  by  just  reproach, 
And  haughty  carriage  oftener  is  the  strut 
And  swell  of  empty  show  than  the  demean 
Of  innocence  wrong'd,  too  proud  for  self-defence. 
But  then  the  writing.  [Considering  it 

In  it  is  no  trace 
Of  Elinor.     My  uncle's  hand  —  disguis'd  ? 
He  presses  his  hand  to  his  forehead^  and  goes  up  the 
stage  to  fiing  himself  upon  a  couch,  hut  starts 
back  and  picks  up  something  fj^om  the 
cushion. 
How  came  this  here  ?     His  signet !     His  !    [Examining  it. 

His  crest ! 
Deep  as  the  Devil  himself  had  graven  it  there ! 
Stands  motionless  for  a  moment,  as  if  perfectly 
overcome  —  then  rings  a  hell 
violently. 

Enter  Elinor. 
She  starts  at  his  expression  and  changes  countenance. 

Elin.  [timidly. 

Hub:*rt  just  now  is  out.     Is  there  aught,  Julian, 
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That  I  can  for  thee  ? 

Jul.  Yes ;  't  is  thou  I  want. 
He  shuts  the  door  behind  hei\  and,  seizing  her  arm, 
holds  the  ring  directly  before  her  face. 
What  is  this  ?     Look  at  it !     Is  it  known  to  thee  ? 
Elinor  stands  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

Ha  !     Is  my  suspicion  just  ?     Was  —  was  it  he  ? 

How  came  it  here  ?     How  came  He  here  ?     Dost  thou 

Know  him?   Is  he  thy  friend  ?  Was 'the  that  —  that? 

He  gasps,  but  still  holds  Elinor^ s  arm  grasped  tightly, 
ivhile  he  gazes  on  and  in  her  face, 
Elin.  [falling  at  his  feet  and  clasping  his  knees. 

Mercy  !     Forgive  me  !     Oh,  forgive  me,  Juhau  I 
Jul.  [struggling  for  breath. 

'T  was  he  then  —  he  —  that  wrote  this  —  this    damn'd 
billet  ?  [tearing  from  his  pocket  Mad.  de  B.'s  letter  with 

the  enclosure. 
Speak  —  if  thou   wouldst  not  kill  us  both.      Speak  — 

woman  — 
Devil  —  was  it  he  ? 

Elin.  It  was.     My  God  I  my  G-od  1 
Have  mercy  on  me  !  oh  ! 

Jul.  And  here  —  here  —  here  — 
Here  in  my  house  —  he  plann'd  this  devilish  wile, 
That  was  to  ruin  me  ?  with  thee  to  abet  him  ! 
'T  was  he  too  that  —  was  't  not  ?     Out  with  it,  woman  ! 
Confess  it  all  —  all !  or  —  my  heart  will  break  — 
And  thine  to  gaze  upon  me. 

Elin.  Julian  —  I  — 
14* 
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I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Jul  'T  is  false  !  thou  dost. 
Wouldst  thou  then  have  me  to  repeat  my  sense, 
And  blast  thee  with  the  echo  of  thy  shame  ? 
He  't  was  that  did  debauch  thee  —  in  my  absence  — 
This  precious  uncle  !     Was  it  not  ?     Speak  —  speak  I 

Elin.  My  God  !  forgive  me  ! 

Jul.  Why,  that 's  true  —  thou  need'st  it. 
Ha,  ha  !  't  was  playing  the  devil  with  a  will, 
And  to  some  purpose,  to  befool  my  mistress, 
When  I  was  gone,  lest  I  should  do  it  myself; 
Dost  thou  not  think  it  was  ?  to  gather  in  j 
My  harvest,  lest  't  should  rot  for  want  of  harvesters. 
0,  curse  him  I  curses  on  him  !     Though  he  were 
Ten  times  my  father's  brother,  curses  on  him  1 

And  thou  —  thou 

Elin.  Do  not  kill  me  !     Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Jul  Kill  thee  !     What  should  I  kill  thee  noiu  for  ?     If 
I  had  done  't  some  eighteen  months  ago  indeed. 
It  had  been  well  for  both  of  us.  —     But  for  thee,  — 
Thee,  Elinor  —  whom  I  lov'd  —  and  would  not  harm 
Because  I  lov'd  thee,  —  oh  !  for  thee  —  to  —  to 

Elin.  You  weep  !     You  '11  not  then  hurt  me  ? 

Jul.  Do  I  weep  ? 
True  !     I  forgot  it  was  my  uncle,  then  — 
My  uncle,  dost  thou  hear  me  !     I  forgot 
It  was  my  flesh-and-blood  own  uncle  thou 
Didst  wanton  with.     Oh  1  oh !  oh  !  —    A  last  word  : 
That  child  !  —  was  't  his  ?  [Elin.  cowers. 
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Thou  'rt  worse  even  than  my  thought ! 
Off!  off  from  me  !  wretch  !  harlot !  let  me  go. 
He  flings  her  off.     Elinor  falls  on  the  floor  ;  and  the 
Scene  instantly  closes^  —  Julian  being  seen  to 
go  off  without  regarding  her. 


Scene  III. 


Another  room  in  the  villa. 
A  tahle  furnished  with  writing-materials  and  a  lighted  taper. 

Enter,  hastily,  Julian. 

He  sits  down  at  the  tahle,  and  appears  to  write, 

with  agitation  and  rapidly,  a  letter,  which  folding,  he  drops 

therein  his  uncle's  signet,  then  ties  the  letter 

luith  a  silken  thread  and  seals  it,  in 

the  fashion  of  the  times. 

He  comes  down  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

Jul.  If  aught  will  bring  thee  to  the  point,  't  is  this. 
Thou  art  a  Mandeville,  —  no  dastard  then  : 
And  here  is  what  would  fire  a  heart  of  ice. 
The  world  will  term  a  parricide's  my  act. 
That  shall  not  move  me  :  let  it  judge  my  wrongs. 
The  woman  that  I  lov'd  debauch'd,  as  't  were 
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Even  in  my  arms,  is  injury  itself 

The  deepest  possible.     What,  when  the  injuier 

Is  one  whose  previous  malice  I  have  known, 

But  not  forgot ;  whose  gibe,  and  sneer,  and  smile 

Still  rankle  in  the  heart !     0  this,  for  that 

He  is  my  father's  blood,  I  might  forgive. 

But  when  this  secret  enemy  has  crept, 

Like  a  foul  toad,  unto  the  naked  root 

Of  ray  most  delicate  and  dearest  hopes, 

And  blasted  them,  it  may  be,  for  all  time, 

Exuding  the  cold  poison  of  his  malice 

Where  e'er  my  name  is  cherish'd  most,  —  conspiring, 

In  a  refined  deviltry,  with  her 

He  had  robb'd  me  of,  to  ruin  me  in  the  eyes 

Of  one  still  dearer,  make  me  vile  before 

The  simple  mother  that  lov'd  me  with  such  trust, 

The  sister  that  ador'd  me,  and  the  friends 

That  honor'd  me  !  —    No  !     Heaven  alone,  or  Hell, 

May  shake  my  steadfast  purpose  ;  man  shall  not. 

[Rings  hell. 

Enter 
Hubert,  icith  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Saddle  the  bay,  the  one  Lord  Capel  gave  ; 
And  seek  Sir  Richard  Mandeville  with  this. 
Bear  back  his  answer  with  all  speed.     That  done. 
Let  my  effects  be  pack'd  without  delay  ; 
But  mine  alone. 

Huh.  Sir,  Mistress  Morton  's  gone. 
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Jul  Gone?     Whither?     When? 

Huh.  But  shortly  since,  sir  ;  where 
We  know  not. 

Jul.  Why  not  tell  me  this  before  ? 
Huh.  I  knock'd,  sir,  often  at  your  chamber  door ; 
You  did  not  speak :  and,  sir,  we  were  not  bid 
To  stop  her.     She  has  left  this  letter. 

Jul.   [to  himself.]  Gone?  — 
Thou  need'st  not  pack  to-day.     Go,  where  I  bade  thee. 

[I/xit  Hub. 
Gone  ?     Gone  ?     Unfortunate,  misguided  girl ! 
I  would  have  left  thee  with  a  home  at  least, 
And  means  to  save  thee  from  resort  to  crime. 
Crime !     But  what  poverty  coDstrain'd  her  first  ? 
What  now,  to  this  prodigious  sin,  whose  die 
Makes  wantonness  beside  it  look  snow-white  ? 
And  with  my  uncle  too  !     0  cursed  fact ! 
Tears  open  the  letter  violently. 
With  his  eyes  on  the  page.]  Keep  me  in  sight  ?  — 

I  never  shall  espouse  ? 

Pwdsing. 
'T  may  be  even  so.  [sadly. ]  —  [Reads. 

"  Farewell.     I  'd  say,  God  bless  you  ; 
But  you  have  planted  in  my  heart  a  sting 
Which  will  not  let  me  pray  for  good  on  either." 
And  that  is  true,  poor  wretch !  and  thou  in  mine. 

My  fault  was  weakness ;  thine,  to  me God  grant. 

Its  bloody  fruits  may  not  weigh  on  thy  soul ! 
Takes  his  hat  and  Exit  as  Scene  closes. 
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Scene  IV. 

A  wooded  lane,  near  Julian's  villa. 

Julian,  luith  a  paper  folded  as  a  note,  in  his  hand. 
Hubert,  booted  and  spurred,  and  dusty,  —  his  right  hand 
armed  with  a  riding-whip. 

Jul.  \to  himself,  hut  aloud,  and  looking  on  the  note. 

Writ  with  a  crayon  ?    No  seal  ?     Not  even  a  thread  ? 

Hub.  Sir  Richard  was  about  to  mount,  to  ride  : 
His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  and  one  hand 
Lay  on  his  horse's  mane,  when  I  drew  near. 
Soon  as  he  op'd  your  missive,  sir,  he  hah'd, 
And  dropp'd  the  ring  it  cover'd  in  his  glove, 
Then  ran  the  writing  o'er  with  troubled  brow, 
And,  crying,  "  Very  fine  !  "  tore  oflf  the  back, 
Laid  it  upon  his  saddle,  and,  thus,  wrote ; 
Then,  handing  me  the  billet  folded,  said  : 
"  There  is  thy  master's  answer.     Take  't,  good  Hubert : 
"  And  take  good  care  of  him  ;  he  has  it  here  "  — 
Touching  his  foreheat-l,  sir,  in  this  wdse. 

Jul.  [sternhj.]  Sirrah! 

Hub.  Pardon ;  I  thought  't  would  please  you,  sir,  to  knovV 
All  that  he  said,  and  did. 
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Jul.  But  with  such  zest 

To  make  the  repetition,  is What  then  ? 

Huh.  He  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  rode  off. 
Jul.  Alone  ? 

Huh.  Yes,  sir. 

Jul  Which  way  ? 

Huh.  The  same,  't  would  seem, 
I  came  myself;  I  pass'd  him  on  the  road. 
Jul  Bring  me  Black  Rupert,  and  take  back  the  bay. 

[Drawing  tight  the  huckle  of  his  sword. 
Be  quick.     [JSxit  Hub. 

—  And  to  my  servant,  too  !     0  rage  I 
[Heading  the  note. 

"  If  thou  be  mad,  I  have  my  senses  still. 
"  Live  sparingly,  good  nephew^,  and  thy  prayers 
''  Say  oftener,  or  thou  wilt  obhge  thy  friends 
"  Take  care  of  thee.     'T  is  Bedlam  gives  repose 
"  To  witless  bards  and  disappointed  swains." 
Malignant  fiend  1     But  1  will  have  thee  yet. 
0,  on  one  hand,  a  palace  of  delights, 
And  Euphrosine  to  share  them ;  on  the  other, 
A  desert,  and  that  man  —  that  man  and  I 
Alone  in  't  I     Would  I  not  choose  this  ? 

—  Great  Grod  !  [looTxing 
to  the  left^  whence  a  sound  is  heard  as  of  a  horse  coming 
from  a  distance  at  full  speed. 
Am  I  distracted  ?  't  is  himself!     This  way  ? 
His  horse  is  past  control,  —  will  throw  him  :  ha  ! 

[Sound  as  of  a  fall. 
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God  !  he  will  drag  him  to  his  death  !     I  '11  save  him. 
[Running  out  to  the  left. 

Re-enter  Julian 

supporting^  with  an  air  of  great  reluctance^  and 

even  loathing,  Sir  Richard,  who  is 

without  his  hat,  and  his  dress 

in  great  disorder. 

Jul.  There  ;  lean  against  that  tree  :  ere  long,  "will  come 
One  that  may  help  you  with  more  will  than  I. 

Sir  Richard  supporting  himself  against  the  tree, 
Julian  retires  a  step  or  two.     Sir  Richard  passes  his 
left  hand  over  his  brow,  and  seems  for  a  moment  or  two  to  be 
gathering  his  thoughts,  then  extends  his  right  hand 
to  Julian  with  an  appearance  of  some 
warmth  and  frankness.     Julian 
draws  back,  coldly  and 
haughtily. 
Sir  R.  "Why  then,  at  peril  of  your  own  Hmbs,  save  me  ? 
One  minute  more,  my  death  had  taken  place 
Without  your  agency. 

Jul.  And  my  revenge 
Unsatisfied.     Perhaps  for  that  I  thought 
'T  were  malice  perfected,  to  make  thy  life 
Thy  enemy's  charity. 

Sir  R.  [impressively,  after  looking  at  him,  for 
a  full  minute,  from  head  to  foot. 
Well,  thou  shalt  have 
The  amend  thou  seekest,  —  if  thou  '11  take  it  now : 
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Thou  hast  left  me  without  power  to  refuse. 
Jul.  [calling  to  the  right. 

Fasten  the  horses  there,  and  come  this  way. 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Assist  Sir  Richard  :  help  him  to  his  steed  ; 
Thou  'It  find  the  creature  tied  to  yon  dwarf  beech. 
Wait  on  Sir  Richard  home.     If  thou  should  find 
The  beast  unruly,  mount  him  in  liis  stead, 
And  lend  thine  own. 

Sir  R.  [to  Jul.]  Thanks.     Prithee,  first,  good  Hubert, 
See  my  girths  tighten'd. 

Hubert,  wJio  has  looked  from  one  to  the  other 

ivith  an  air  of  inquisitive  surprise^  Exit.     Sir  RicnARD 

takes  Julian  hy  the  sleeve^  comes  forward^ 

and  in  an  under  tone,  but  deeply, 

while  he  smiles  : 

Thou  shalt  have  thy  wish, 
Though  thou  wast  twenty  times  my  brother's  son. 
Jid.  [pressing  Sir  R.'s  hand  passionately. 

And  I  —  I  will  exact  it,  though  my  sire 
Himself  stood  'twixt  you  and  my  wrath.     Look  to  it. 

[Sir  R.  smiles  again. 
Sir  Richard  !     Sir  !     Sir  Richard  Mandeville : 
Do  not  look  so.     We  now  know  one  another. 
Sir  a.  Even  so  —  and  hate. 

Again  re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  All  is  secure,  sir,  now. 
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I  '11  bring  him  to  you  ? 

Sir  R.  No,  go  on,  my  friend ; 
I  am  better  now :  I  '11  follow  to  the  spot. 

[Exit  Huh. 

Sir  Eichard,  as  he  moves  slowly  after  him, 

turns  half-way  round,  smiles  again,  and  touches  the  hilt 

of  his  sword  significantly.     Julian  half-raises  his,  sheathed,  with 

his   left  hand,  and  maizes  a  step  forward,  as  if  to 

rush  on  him,  hut,  by  a  seemingly  violent 

effort^  restrains  himself  —     Exit 

Sir  Richard. 

Jul.  [clasping  his  hands  passionately  together. 

He  hates  me  too  at  last !     0  blessed  chance, 
That  I  should  save,  at  peril  of  my  own, 
The  Ufe  he  had  rather  lose  than  feel  my  gift ! 


Scene  V. 


An  open  space  in  a  grove,  near  Julian's  villa, 
the  front  of  which  is  seen  through  the 
intervals  of  the  trees. 

Hubert.     Elinor. 

Elin.  Thou  dose  with  my  impatience  trifle,  Hubert. 
I  came  to  ask  thee  of  thy  master. 
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Huh.  Well, 
And  I  to  tell  thee. 

Elin.   Thee  f     Dost  thou  forget  ?  — 
Huh.  That  treachery  makes  us  equal  ?     No,  not  I ! 

Besides,  if  I  must  speak  so  plain 

Elin.  What !  —     No  ! 
Thou  darest  not  so  insult  me  !     But,  go  on  ; 
Go  on :  I  mind  our  compact. 

Huh.  It  is  well : 
I  thought,  by  Jude  !  you  had  forgot  it  quite. 
After  the  note  Sir  Richard  sent,  ( that  scrawl, 
I  show'd  you  ere  it  reach'd  my  master's  hand,  ) 
They  had  a  meeting. 

EUn.^Nhol     Not?—     Spe-k! 

Huh.  I  mean, 
Sir  Richard  and  his  nephew. 

Elin.  Fought? 

Huh.  I  know  not. 
I  found  them  in  the  lane.     Sir  Richard's  horse. 
It  seems,  had  thrown  him  ;  and,  't  is  like,  his  life 
My  master  sav'd.     If  so,  his  thanks  were  odd  : 
For,  as  they  parted  gravely  —  on  the  spot, 
I  saw  Sir  Richard  give  a  devilish  grin. 
And  touch  his  sword-hilt. 

Elin.  And  ? What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Huh.  Last  night,  there  came  a  billet  for  my  master. 
I  never  saw  him  yet  so  fill'd  with  joy. 

His  eyes  flam'd  like  two  coals 

Elin.  Stopl 
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Hub.  Hear  me  out. 
He  shook  his  clench' d  fist  high  above  his  head  — 
Holding  in  's  other  hand  the  note.  — 

Elia.  \^ivith  a  gasp  of  relief ^^  I  breathe. 
Huh.  'T  was  all  that  then  I  saw ;  he  bade  me  go  : 
But,  pausing  at  the  door,  I  heard  him  shout, 
'■'■At  last !  "  and  then  the  clash  and  ringing  sound 
Of  metal  thrown  upon  a  table.     Soon, 
He  left  his  chamber.     I  embrac'd  the  chance. 
There  on  his  table  lay  a  heap  of  swords, 
A  string,  and  —  guess. 

Elin.  The  letter  ?     And  thou  hast  it  ? 
Huh.  Ay,  in  my  head :  how  should  I  dare  to  take  it? 
Elin.  On,  on  !     It  was  ?  — 

Huh.  A  challenge  from  Sir  Richard. 
Elin.  Sir  Richard  ?  and  to  —  him  ? 

Huh.  From  him  to  him. 
Elin.  0  God !     Say  on. 

Huh.  'T  was  more  the  acceptance  than 
The  offer  of  a  fight.     It  simply  said, 
The  baronet  would  pass  the  house  this  day, 
Soon  after  daybreak,  and  alone,  his  sword 
His  only  weapon,  and  about  him  borne 
A  note,  to  certify,  in  case  of  death. 
He  fell  in  duel  fairly ;  and  he  pray'd, 
His  nephew  would  the  same  grace  do  to  him. 
The  cord  was  measure  of  his  blade. 

Elin.  Well,  well  ? 
Huh.  This  morn,  at  daybreak,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
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My  master  pac'd  the  lawn,  ( I  rose  to  watch  liim.  ) 
Each  minute  (  as  it  seem'd,  )  he  gaz'd  the  east, 
Or  look'd  upon  his  watch.     At  length,  he  bade 
The  groom  his  blood-bay  saddle,  cursing  him 
For  being  slow  :  the  first  time  that  his  mood 
Was  ever,  to  his  servants,  less  than  mild. 
Elin.  But  whither  did  he  ride  ? 

Huh.  To  town,  be  sure, 
To  meet  Sir  Kichard. 

EJin.  And  ?  — 

Huh.  To  fight,  I  think. 
EUn.  Thou  canst  not  think  so  ! 

Huh.  Humph  ! 

Elin.  His  father's  blood  ? 
Huh.  They  are  both  Mandevilles.     At  Naseby  fight, 
When  Noll  had  lopp'd  off,  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
Sir  Julian  (  that  's  Sir  Richard's  sire  )  's  right  arm, 
The  tough  old  baronet,  with  his  left  arm,  strove 
To  put  his  poniard  through  the  usurper's  throat, 
And  would,  but  Cromwell  seiz'd  him  by  the  wrist, 
And  cleft  him  to  the  chine.     His  son,  sole  brother, 
And  junior  of  Sir  Richard  by  a  year, 
Smote,  with  his  glove,  his  enemy  in  the  face. 
In  a  church-porch,  and  died  in  duel  for  't. 
My  master  is  his  mother's  child,  't  is  true. 
But  not  the  less  his  father's. 

Elin.  0  my  God  ! 
And  they  will  fight !     We  must  prevent  it,  Hubert. 
Huh.  I  see  not  how.     Besides,  it  is  too  late  : 
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My  master  has  by  this  time  reach'd.  the  town. 
Elin.  And  he  may  perish  !     Stop  them  !  save  him,  HulDcrt ! 
Huh.  Sir  Richard? 

Elin.  Xo,  no  !     JuUan  —  him  —  thy  master. 
Huh.  What  's  he  to  you  ? 

Elin.  No  matter.     0  !  enough, 
That  't  is  my  fault.     Hast  thou  no  feeling  ?  none  ? 
He  never  wrong'd  thee :  and  he  did  forgive  thee 
The  wrong  thou  wouldst  have  done  to  him.     Think  too, 

'T  is  partly  thy  fault 

Huh.  And  who  tempted  me  ? 
Elin.  Not  I !     Don't  say  't  was  I ! 

Huh.  Thy  beauty,  then. 
Elin.  Curs'd  be  its  fatal  influence  !     To  this, 

My  ruin  and But  save  him,  save  him,  Hubert ! 

Repair  thy  fault ! 

Huh.  It  is  too  late,  I  say. 
Nor  could  I,  were  it  not,  or  if  I  would. 
Is  it  iiot  Master  Mandeville  you  speak  of? 
My  master  ?     Are  you  mad  ?     What  could  /  do,  — 
His  servant  ?     Do  not  wring  your  hands.     Reflect ; 
He  ruin'd  thee  ;  and  thou  but  pay  est  him  back. 
Elin.  Cold-blooded,  dastard  villain  !  it  is  false. 
Huh.  Oh  !  very  well.  [  Goimj  off. 

In  future.  Mistress  Morton, 
Plot  by  yourself.     My  master  may  survive  ; 

And  the  French  lady 

Elin.  Ah  !  —     Stay,  Hubert !  stay  ! 
Come  back  :  I  did  but  jest :  I Wretched  me  ! 
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Huh.  [coming  hack  slowly. 

But,  mistress,  to  receive,  for  pay,  bad  words 

Elin.  Thou  shalt  not  any  more.     Thou  must  not  mind  me. 
Huh.  Ko,  but  it  seems  my  service  is  for  nought. 
The  recompence  you  promis'd  was  not  this, 
Nor  will  I  longer  work  without  my  hire. 
Elin.  But  yet  the  work  's  not  done  ;  nor  canst  thou  claim 
Thy  guerdon,  till  it  be. 

Huh.  I  know  not  that. 
I  know  not  why  I  should  not  pay  myself, 

[advancing  rather  quicMij. 
While  it  is  in  my  power. 

Elin.  Traitor!     Ah! 
Thou  dar'st  not !  [Putting  her  hand  into  her  hosom. 

And  I  am  not  in  thy  power. 
Advance  a  step,  and  I  will  strike  thee  dead. 

[He  retreats. 
Why  so.     What  canst  thou  say,  thou  foolish  man  ? 
Have  I  yet  broke  our  compact  ? 

Huh.  But,  't  is  hard 

Elin.  To  wait  for  thy  reward  until  't  is  due  ? 

No,  I  will  keep  my  word  :  when  Hubert  does 
All  I  demand,  then  Hubert  shall  receive 
All  he  deserveth ;  when  my  great  revenge 

Has  taught  to Ah,  my  G-od !  yet  save  him,  save  ! 

I  'd  not  destroy  him ;  not  by Still  there  's  time. 

Is  there  no  help  ?     Oh  !  wilt  thou  not  take  pity  ? 
Huh.  And  the  French  lady  ? 

Eli7i.  Ah! 
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Huh.  Young,  noble,  rich, 
And  beautiful. 

EJin.  No  more  !  thou  'It  drive  me  mad. 
Let  —  let  him,  her,  me  perish,  all  the  world  ! 

{^Exit     Huhert  follovjs^  smiling. 


Scene  YI. 


The  house  of  Sir  Richard  MandeviUe. 
An  antechamber.     Several  servants  in  livery  ichispering 
together.     Their  manner  indicates  some  extra- 
ordinary and  horrible  events  of 
recent  occurrence. 

Enter 
Another  Servant,  in  different  livery. 

New  Servt.  "Where  is  the  master  ? 

\st  Servt.  [exchanging  looks  tuith  his  fellows. 
Oh! 
New  Servt.  Sir  Richard  MandeviUe  ? 
Isf  Servt.  Sir  Richard?  [The  servts.  again  exchange  looks. 
New  Servt.  Yes  ;  my  lady  is  a-dying : 
I  cannot  stop ;  I  must  away,  post-haste, 
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To  Master  Julian  :  wilt  thou 

2d  Servt  Hush  I  he  comes. 

Enter  Julian. 
See  !  he  has  heard  of  it :  how  wild  he  looks  1 
I  never  saw  an  heir  so  sore-dislress'd, 
Jul.  [to  himself.]  What  terrible  event  does  this  imply  ? 

These  solemn  and  affrighted  looks ! 

[Passes  on,  —  Servant  leading  solemnly  the  way 
towards  a  door, 
\st  Servt  [holding  back  the  new  comer  who  is  about 

to  address  Julian.']  JSTot  now  : 
I  11  tell  thee  why.     A  moment,  he  '11  be  back. 
As  Julian's  conductor  is  about  to  open 
the  door^  Scent  changes^ 


Scene  VII. 


A  room.     Several  persons^  servants  and  others^  standing 

in  a  group.     A  couch  tuith  what^  from  the  form,,  <hc.^ 

appeal's  to  he  a  dead  body,  covered 

with  a  ivhite  cloth. 

Enter 
JtTLiAN,  with  the  Servant. 

Jul  Ha  !     What  is  this  ? 

Servt.  The  body  of  my  master. 
Vol.  IL— 15 
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Jflian"  stands  as  if  petrified. 
The  servant  falls  hack  in  dismay  at  his 
expression^   and  the  various   other  spectators   use 
various  gestures  of  affright  and  wonder- 
ment, as  they  gaze  upon  him. 

Jul  Speak  !     How  ?     By  ? Dead  ? 

He  turns  his  head  over  his  shoulder^  and  gazes  ihuSj 

fixedly,  on  the  body  the  iifhole  time  while  the 

Servant  answers.. 

Sej'vt,  We  thought  yau  knew  it,  sir. 
This  morning,  we  were  waken'd  by  a  fall 
That  shook  the  house,  when,  coming  down^  we  saw 
Sir  Richard  prostrate  on  the  lowest  floor^ 
Expiring.     As  his  hat  beside  him  lay, 
And  by  the  door  the  groom  stood  with  his  horse,  — ■ 
Waiting  there  by  his  orders,  as  he  said,  — 
'T  is  thought  the  baronet,  for  some  rencounter^ 
Descending  when  the  lamps  were  burning  dim, 
Had  miss'd  his  step,  and  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  great  spiral  stair,  two  stories'  height, 
Pitch'd  headlong, 

Jul.  [_now  turning  his  face  from  the  body,  to  the  servant. 
Spake  he  aught  ? 

Servt.  One  word  : 
"  Aveng'd  f " 

Jul.  Oh  I  [covers  his  face  vnth  his  hand,  and  averts  it. 
Servt.  And,  that  said,  his  head  fell  back, 
The  eyes  roll'd  horribly,  and  life  was  gone. 
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Aside,  to  the  rest.]  His  grief  is  sore ;  't  is  fit  we  should  retire. 

[Exit,  with  the  rest. 
Jul.  [removing  his  hands  as  the  door  shuts, 

I  came  to  shed  thy  blood  ;  and  there  thou  liest 
Cold,  lifeless,  mangled,  all  incapable 
Of  thought  or  feeUng.     I  have  pray'd  to  be 
Alone  ^Yith  thee  ten  minutes  ;  and  alone 
I  am  with  thee  at  last,  —  may  be  for  hours, 
If  so  it  please  me,  and  with  none  to  hinder : 
Where  is  my  satisfaction  ?     I  have  vow^'d 
Avengement  on  thee :  Fate  has  ta'en  it  for  me, 
And  wreak'd  it  to  the  utmost.     Lifeless,  cold, 
Mangled,  incapable  of  thought  or  feeling  ; 
I  might  upbraid  thee  now,  thou  wouldst  not  hear  me  ; 
I  might  make  mock  of  thee,  thou  w^ouldst  not  see  me ; 
I  might  thy  body  wound,  thou  wouldst  not  feel  me. 
''  Aveng'd  "  ?     Thou  felt'st  it  so  :  but  I  am  not. 
No  :  Ehuor  —  seduc'd  from  me  —  defil'd  — 
Made  to  conspire  against  my  joy  and  peace  — 
Ehnor  has  left  me  ;  Euphrosine 
I  have  no  more  the  right  to  visit  now. 
And  could  not,  if  I  had,  for  very  shame. 
I  am  alone,  alone  now,  —  disappointed, 
Dejected,  wretched,  —  while,  foul  cause  of  all, 
Thou  Hest  at  rest,  on  that  oblivion  pillow'd 
Which  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of,  perchance  for  ever, 
Till  I  shall  join  thee.     Oh  !  't  will  harrow  me. 
This  thought,  this  thought ;  't  will  chng  around  me  still, 
Press  on  my  brain,  and  eat  into  my  vitals. 
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Dead  —  dead  —  dead  :  but  not  within  thy  coffin 

Will  my  revenge  be  buried  :  it  will  tread 

The  earth  with  me,  move  wheresoe'er  I  move, 

Dwell  in  my  heart,  and  there,  there,  at  all  times, 

In  every  place,  cry,  ceaseless,  to  be  sated. 

Dead!     I  will  look  on  thee.  [Re  l{fts  the  doth,  and  looks 

upon  the  face.]  Ha  !  dost  thou  smile  ? 
Dar'st  thou  ?  [He  raises  his  hand  as  if  to   strike^  hut  drops 
it^  and  retreats. 
*T  is  the  mockery  of  fancy. 
Thou  dost  I  [looking  again.]  Yile  thing !  [raising  his  hand 

agaiUj  hut  dropping  it. 
Oh  G-od  !  the  lips  are  curl'd 
And  rigid  with  past  agony.     Shame  !  shame  ! 

[covering  his  face  icith  hoth  hands. 
This  demon  passion  I  to  have  sunk  me  thus  ! 

JEfe  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  hut,  when  he 
reaches  the  door,  stops,  as  with  a 
sudden  thought,  and  items. 
That  note  he  was  to  bear  on  his  person  :  ah  I 
'T  were  worse  than  death  to  leave  it  —  to  be  seen, 
Talk'd  of,  perhaps,  among  the  fools  of  court ! 
He  goes  to  the  hody,  gazes  in  its  face,  turns  down  the 
cloth,  lays  one  hand  upon  its  hreast,  and 
thrusts  the  other  into  the  pockets. 
Ope  not  thy  sightless  orbs,  to  blast  me  now  ; 
Let  not  thy  blue  Hps  curl,  to  drive  me  mad  I 
It  is  the  dreadfulest  act  I  e'er  have  done. 
Oh  God  1     I  feel,  even  through  his  habit's  fold, 
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The  solid  flesh,  all  cold  and  stark.     There  —  there. 

[^drawing  forth  the  note  and  replacing  the  cloth. 
Beads.]  "  In  fair,  though  secret,  duel  fallen,  fought, 
"  On  my  own  challenge,  with  ray  loving  nephew. 
"  Let  none  pursue  him  therefore.     If  he  Hve, 
"  The  madhouse  will  save  justice  all  that  pain." 
Crushing  the  note  together,  in  his  hands.] 
0  villain  !  villain  !  scornful  to  the  last ! 
Malignant  fiend  I  if  that  I  deem'd  thy  soul 
Hung  o'er  thy  body  and  would  feel  the  blow, 

I Wretched  me !  while  yet  I  am  myself. 

Let  me  go  hence;  and  pardon  me,  high  Heaven  ! 

[Exit,  looking  once  more  back,  as 

the  Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fourth 

Scene  I.     A  room  at  Sir  Julian's  residence  in  London. 

Sir  Julian,  in  deep  mourning.     He  appears 

sad  and  abstracted.     Lord  Capel 

ende/ivoring  to  arouse  Mm. 

Lord  C.  Why,  worse  and  •worse,  thou  sullen  eremite  ! 

"Where  shall  this  end  ?     Wilt  thou  wear  sackcloth,  man, 
Adore  the  Saints  instead  of  maidens'  eyes, 
Set  amorous  strains  no  more  to  Waller's  lute, 
"  Or  force  even  Dryden  own  thy  satire's  nerve, 
But  tag  King  David's  psalms  with  monkish  rhyme  ? 
'T  will  stead  thee  much  when  Charles's  wit  is  cold. 
And  his  dull  Grace  of  York  's  our  master :  now, 
Be  more  of  the  day,  and,  if  thou  must  be  sage. 
Wear  lace  above  thy  camlet.     But,  ah  me  ! 
I  did  forget ;  forgive  my  heedless  vein  : 

These  weeds  are  for  thy  mother  ;  and  this  grief 

Sir  Jul.  Broods  not  above  her  sepulchre,  my  lord. 
Lord  C.  Not  then  thy  uncle's  ?  — 

Sir  Jul.  'S  death  !  [locdking  from  him,  in 
great  agitation. 
Lord  C.  I  did  not  know 
There  was  such  love  between  you  ;  though  indeed 
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A  fate  so  awful 

/Sir  Jul  Good  my  lord,  have  done. 

[Lord  C.  look's  surprised  and  hurt. 
Pardon  me,  Capel,  this  abruptness ;  more, 
My  seeming  coldness.     True,  as  only,  friend, 
If  mortal  eould  assuage  my  sorrow,  thou 
TVert  caird  to  minister.     Ask  now  no  more. 

Lord  C.  How  chang'd  !  in  one  brief  year.     Yet,  why  complain, 
Who  have  my  own  griefs  which  I  may  not  tell  ? 

Sir  Jul.  Well  have  I  mark'd  it.     We,  who  heretofore 
Kept  our  hearts  like  an  open  book,  for  each 
To  read  at  will  and  comment-on  unchecked, 
Have  double-clasp'd  them  now,  like  friends  at  court. 
Where  envy  teaches  cunning,  and  dissembling 
Is  rivalry's  sole  armor  and  chief  weapon. 

Lo7'd  C.  Yet  such  wear  smiling  faces ;  we  do  not 
And  one  of  us,  —  which,  Julian,  is  not  I,  — 
Has  kept  aloo^  and  each  day  grows  more  strange. 

Sir  Jul  A  melanchol}^,  Capel,  deep  as  mine, 
Would  come  like  mildew  on  the  social  hall, 
Bespotting  all  things  with  unsightly  mold. 

Lord  C.  Not  where  all  things  are  humid  as  itsel£ 
If  my  mood  be  not  sad  enougli,  my  lady's 
Is  of  a  temperature  to  match  thine  own,  — 

[Sir  Jul  abruptly  walks  apart 
At  least  is  grown  so  now,  since  my  return. 
Being  so  congenial,  old  acquaintance  too, 
Enamor'd  both  of  Switzerland's  romance, 
Its  lakes  and  mountains  never- tiring  theme 
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For  spirits  such  as  thirxe  and  Eaphrosine's 

Sir  Julian,  lohose  step  has  grown  more  and  more 

rapid  and  agitated^  now  turns  abriqytly,  and, 

in  a  voice  hroken  hy  emotion  : 

Sir  Jul.  My  lord  —  yon  know 

Lord  C.  Thou  art  the  strangest  man  I 
That  silly  slander  of  a  low  amour 
(  Monstrous  delict  for  Charles's  saintly  reign  !  ) 
Is  no  more  listen'd  now  than  Cromwell's  psalms. 
Sir  Jul  Thanks  to  thee,  Capel. 

Lord  C.  To  thy  sister,  say  ; 
Who  loves  thee,  Mandeville,  as  men  love  hfe.  [sighs. 
And  I  do  love  thee  more,  that  she  does  so. 
When  I  was  wed,  thou  wast  again  away, 
Wandering,  men  said,  in  Wales,  but  none  knew  where. 
Sir  Jul.  Flying  from  thoughts  that  chas'd,  and  chase  me  still, 
Eternal  hunt !  that,  dreaming  or  awake. 
Will  never  slacken,  till  the  harass'd  brain 
Sleep  —  like  my  uncle's.  —     Pardon.     And  my  sister  ? 

Thy  wedding What  was 't,  Capel,  thou  wouldst  say  ? 

Lord  C.  [who  has  been  ohsei^ving  him  with  anxious  surprise. 
Madam  de  Beaufl'remont  being  then  with  us. 
Her  prejudice  against  thee  (  Euphrosine's 
Never  I  think  had  any  vital  warmth  ) 
Vanish'd,  like  mist,  before  the  steady  day 
Of  truth  and  love  —  thy  sister's  love,  I  mean. 
She  honor'd  at  the  time  my  father's  roof. 
Sir  Jul.  Which,  since  the  desolation  of  our  own. 
Has  spread  its  shelter  o'er  the  orphan  maid, 
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Shelter  no  other  noble  house  can  give 
In  these  degenerate  times. 

Lord  C.  Thank  then  her  love, 
Not  mine  ;  or,  if  thou  owest  my  friendship  aught, 
Be  oftener  near  my  hearthstone. 

Sir  Jul  What  to  do  ? 
To  deeper  grave  my  sorrows,  and  to  carve 
Like  lines  of  wo  in  hearts  that  yet  are  free  — 
Free  from  such  shapes  at  least  as  furrow  mine  ? 

[He  has  walk'd  up  the  scene  again,  and,  turning 
back,  adds  solemnly : 
My  lord,  there  's  danger  in  my  contact ;  shun  it ; 
Or  from  one  common  bhght  God  keep  us  all ! 
Lord  C.  Indeed?  [looking  at  him  icith  increasing  wonder. 
Sir  Jul.  I  say  it,  and  Amen  ! 

Lord  C.  Then  should 
The  plague-spot  of  thy  grief  be  well-defin'd. 
But  yet  I  see  it  not.     Well,  Juhan,  be  't 
Even  as  thou  wilt.     Come  seldom  ;  only  come. 
Or,  shall  I  rather  visit  here  ? 

Sir  Jul.  [eagerly.']  Yes,  here. 
Here,  often  as  thou  canst ;  come  every  day, 
Each  hour,  so  thou  have  heart  for  't ;  for  mine 
Can  never  have  enough  of  thee.     But  there. 

There  in  thy  home  —  where  —  where 

Lord  C.  I  understand  : 
And  though  the  shame  or  pride  is  overcharg'd, 
'T  is  noble  ;  more  so,  that  the  age  is  gross. 

[Sir  Jul.  shows  great  uneasiness. 
15* 
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Be  that  for  time  to  lessen  and  efface, 
"  That  equally  will  scar  thy  sorrow's  wound, 
Deep  though  it  be  and  hidden.     Yet  some  time, 
If  rarely,  let  my  lady  see  thee.     Even  now 
I  left  her  in  a  mood  that  sorts  with  thine. 
Go  and  console  her  while  I  am  away. 
Thou  startest.     Thou  'rt  the  oddest  man  !     Here  I    ^ 
Urge  thee  myself  to  visit  mine  own  wife. 
And  clear  the  way  for  thee ;  and  one  would  think 
I  'd  bid  thee  court  my  grandmother  !     I  would 
Thou  hadst  a  wife,  Sir  Juhan ;  thou  shouldst  see, 
I  would  not  be  so  churhsh,  didst  thou  ask  me. 
Si)'  Jul  Thou  'rt  like  to  other  preachers,  my  dear  lord ; 

Thy  practice  and  thy  doctrine  differ  wide. 
Lord  C.  Thou  dost  me  right :  albeit  a  cavalier, 

'T  is  not  in  morals.     'T  was  a  false  mirth,  wasted 
To  seek  to  dissipate  thy  heavy  gloom. 
Adieu  awhile.     Thank  Arthur's  honest  love,  — 
Or  fellow-misery,  wouldst  thou  judge  more  near,  — 
Mad  Villiers  ^^ makes  thee  not,  for  this  sour  mood, 
■  The  palace-jest.  [I^xit. 

Sir  Jul.  [looking  after  him  icith  sadness. 
'T  would  be  at  thy  expense. 

Yes,  I  will  call  to  see  thy [choking. 

Oh  !  not  mine  I 
Not  mine,  not  mine !  though  still  to  me  but  Euphrosine. 
I  '11  see  thy  wife.  Lord  Capel,  —  tell  her  all,  — 
Then  fly  forever  from  this  fatal  scene, 
Where  I  die  daily,  lest  a  living  death 
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Fall  on  far  worthier  hearts. 

Going^  stops,  and  turns,  as  hearing  something. 
What  have  we  here  ? 
Frances  ?     And  Capel,  blushing  like  a  girl, 
Steps  eager  after.     Oh!  another  knot 
In  this  entangled  skein.     But  one  at  least 
I  go  to  sever,     'T  is  my  dear  heart-strings 
That  twine  it ;  and,  may  God  grant,  mine  alone  1 

[Exit,  at  one  side,  ivhile 

Enter,  from,  the  opposite, 
Frances,  followed  timidly,  yet  eagerly,  hy  Lord  Capel. 

Fran,  [looking  after  Sir  Jul, 

What  not  one  word  ?     Unkind  1 

Lord  C.  Nay,  Mistress  Frances, 
Seest  not  he  waves  his  hand  ?  pray,  stop  him  not. 
Alas,  our  Julian  is  not  in  that  mood 
Thy  converse  would  give  joy  to.  [Joining  her. 
Fran.  Oh  my  lord, 
What  is  there  wrong  ?     Time  was,  even  from  his  friend 
I  needed  not  to  ask  what  aiVd  my  brother. 

His  heart  was  open  then ;  but  now,  so  chang'd 

Pardon,  my  lord,  I  cannot  help  but  weep  ; 
Though  vainly  do  I  search  my  conscience  through 
To  find  the  cause  in  me. 

Lord  C.  The  cause  in  thee ! 
Then  were  my  friend,  thy  brother,  chang'd  indeed. 
Why  even  the  idle  court  thy  love's  devotion 
Have  learn'd  to  reverence,  and  who  come  more  near, 
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To  know  thee,  and  to  - 
Find  him  worth  envy  even  for  this  alone. 
Fran.  'T  is  envy  then  which  follows  true  desert. 
^*  When  other  brothers  merit  half  the  love 
That  Julian  does,  they  will  not  lack  their  due. 
This  better  than  Lord  Capel  who  should  know  ? 
Lord  C.  If  to  be  good  and  loving  were  but  one, 

Then  none  indeed.     But  were  your  brother's  frie-nd 
All  that  your  very  fondness  for  that  brother 
Bids  you  assume,  yet  could  not  Ellen  be 
That  brother's  sister,  worthy  though  the  while^ 
Most  excellent  maid,  to  be  that  sister's  friends 
Fran.  Lord  Capel  does  forget  it  is  his  blessing 
His  sister  cannot  love  him  with  that  love 
I  bear  to  Julian,  orphan  and  alone. 
Lord  C.  Ko,  not  alone,  G-od  knoweth;  for  there  be  hearts 

That  love,  adore  thee,  more  than  any  kin  —  [eagerly^  in  a 
transport  of  admiration^  talking  her  hand  ; 
then  embarrassed. 

I  mean 

Fra7i.  [gently  disengaging  her  hand,  and  shrinJxing  from 
him^  hut  timidly  and  with  emotion. 
Yet  are  not  kin  for  all.     Whereas 
Ellen  has  both  her  parents  and  yourself: 
And  you,  have  you  not  parents,  sister,  —  Euphrosine  ? 
Lord  Capel,  visibly  moved,  in  turn  shrinks  from  Frances, 
who,  without  looking  at  him,  hastens  to  add: 
But  do  not  mock  me  by  this  courtlj'  parle. 
My  brother's  gloom,  his  wild  and  absent  look. 
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His  thin,  wan  cLeeks,  his  voice,  and  oh,  my  lord, 

His  harsh  impatience,  his,  who  to  my  love 

Was  wont  to  be  as  gentle  as  a  child. 

This  makes  me  restless.     Fill'd  with  fancies  vague 

Yet  terrible,  I  came  to  try,  once  more, 

The  power  that  was  my  glory  once  and  joy  : 

But,  oh  my  lord,  you  saw  ! 

Lord  C.  Foresaw.     And  'twas 
That  I  foresaw  '^  this  shock  to  thy  sweet  spirit, 
And  would  avert  it,  or  abate  iis  foice, 
That  I  presum'd  to  follow  thee  unbid. 
0  gentle  lady  !  even  now  thy  brother 
Rep(  U'd  my  friendly  urgenc.\     In  this  mood, 
Impracticable  and  averse,  think'st  thou, 
Though  thou  art  dear  as  ever  to  his  heart, 
Thy  solace  would  be  timely,  thy  love's  quest 
Meet  ready  answer?     Let  me  tend  thee  home. 
Trust  me,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm, 
Tliough  much  for  sorrow,  seeing  him  thus  chang'd. 

Fran,  /will  indeed  withdraw  ;  but  you,  my  lord, 
^®  Think  not  of  me  :  I  would  beseech  you  wait 
Till  Julian  come;  and  let  the  anxious  hearts 
That  yearn  for  him  beneath  your  father's  roof 
Be  gladden'd  through  your  instance.     Take  him  else 

To  your  own  home,  or But,  alas,  I  see 

You  have  no  hope  to  move  him.     0  my  lord. 
You  will  not  leave  him  wholly  to  himself? 

Lord  C.  Sweet  lady,  no.^'^     I  comprehend  thy  wish. 
And  is  there  wish  of  thine  that  Capel's  spirit 
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Bounds  not  to  meet,  though  't  were  of  lighter  kind 

Than  now  exalts,  and  makes  thee  in  the  eyes 

Of  G-od  in  Heaven  an  angel  like  his  own  ? 

Gro  to  the  roof  that,  honor'd  as  thy  home, 

Gives  me  the  right  to  feel  myself  thy  brother ; 

I  will  not  quit  this  place  till  Julian  c  me. 

What  o'er  his  mood  I  may,  though  little  hoping, 

I  will  essay  for  thine,  for  all  our  sakes. 

Rest  tranquil :  and  now  let  me  lead  thee  forth. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 


Twilight 

Chaining-  Cross,      The  Statue  of  Charles  I. 

Elixor  standing  in  its  shadow. 

To  her 

Enter  Hubert. 

Elin.  Thou  'rt  faithful ;  but  thou  'st  kept  me  over  long. 
Huh.  Faithful  I     Hold  thou  thy  truth  as  I  shall  mine. 

And,  pretty  Mistress  Morton,  Hubert's  place 

Is  better  than  his  lord's. 

EUn.  Wilt  thou  have  done  ? 
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Speak  but  once  more  in  that  insulting  cant, 
Our  compact  's  broken,  and  thy  master  learns 
What  viper  he  is  warming  in  his  kitchen. 
Huh.  Oh,  if  you  come  to  vipers,  what  was  she 
My  master  warm'd  so  lately  in  his  bosom  ? 
Pardon  !  you  stung  me. 

Elin.  With  a  broken  fang. 
Go  on,  sir  :  what  news  bring'st  thou  ? 

Huh.  Precious.     Hear. 
All  things  are  order'd  for  a  prompt  departure. 

Elin.  I  trust  that  thou  dost  he.     I Mercy,  Heaven  I 

G-o,  and  unpunish'd ! 

Huh.  Kay,  I  said  not  that. 
If  what  he  longs  for  most,  and  you  pretend 
You  long  for  with  him,  is  to  be  the  whip, 
He  is  like  to  feel  it. 

Elin.  Ah! 

Huh.  Guess  whence  I  come. 

Elin.  From  —  not  from  —     From  ? 

Huh.  Lord  Capel's,  be  you  sure. 
I  track' d  him  thither,  driven  as  he  were  mad. 
Why  do   you  smite  your  hands?      I  thought  't  would 
please  ye. 
Elin.  Her  ruin  would  :  their  love  —  it  drives  me  wild. 
Huh.  That  's  passing  strange,  when,  as  my  dull  eyes  see, 

You  hope  that  ruin  only  of  that  love. 
Elin.  And  yet  it  makes  me  heartsick,  mad,  I  tell  thee. 
But  what  hast  thou,  thou  sneering,  bantering  devil, 
To  do  with  that  ?  —     So,  all  is  over. 
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Huh.  No. 
Elin.  Was  it  a  lie  then  ?     Does  he  not  then  go  ? 
Huh.  In  one  hour  hence,  Sir  Juhan  leaves  the  kingdom. 
Elin.  Then  all  is  over,  villain. 
Hob.  [with  mocking  emphasis.']  Lady,  no  ! 
Elin.  Didst  thou  not  dog  him,  furious  with  his  lust, 
To  the  adulteress  ? 

Huh.  To  his  lady  love, 
The  honorable  wife,  whoni  even  the  Duke 
Dares  not  asperse,  nor  Rochester  lampoon, 
Of  the  lord  Capel,  to  that  lady's  house  — 
Elin.  Stop,  or  I  strike  thee  ! 

Huh.  Soft ;  the  statue  hears.  — 
To  that  fair  lady's  dwelling  did  the  hound, 
Call'd  Hubert,  track  his  master's  step,  to  please 
His  master's  — 

Elin.  Cast-off  mistress.     /  will  say  it : 

Thou  shalt  not  dare  it.     Even  in  this  place 

\_  putting  her  hand  into  her  hosom  with  a 
threatening  gesture. 
Huh.  [mockingly. 

What !  where  his  martyr'd  Majesty  looks  down, 
Commit  a  murder  ?  —     But  a  truce.     I  see 
You  want  me  not ;  and,  if  these  eyes  are  stone, 

[carelessly  indicating^  ivith  his  head,  the  statue. 
Others  are  round  us,  and  quick  ears  besides. 
I  '11  see  you  where  't  is  safer. 

Elin.  Stay :  't  was  wrong 
And  very  foolish  to  be  angry.     Yet 
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To  see  one's  plans  of  womanly  revenge, 
So  painfully  upbuilded,  all  o'erblown !  — 

Huh.  And  once  more,  I  say,  "  No  !  " 

Eli.n,  Yet  is  he  gone 
To  bid  adieu  I 

JIub.  Do  people  always  do 
What  they  go  bent  on  doing  ? 

JSIin.  Fellow,  yes, 
Thy  master  does.     His  honorable  soul  — 
Don't  sneer,  sir!  —  his  romantic  love  of  right 
Are  urging  him  —     I  see  it  all  as  plain 
As  if  he  told  me  (  have  I  not  good  cause  ?  )  — 
To  break  off  this  connection.     And  he  '11  do  it. 

Huh.  To  put  the  broken  parts  ag.iin  together, 
As  he  did  once  in  Switzerland,  and  here. 

JSlin.  Thou  growest  refin'd. 

Hub.  I  see  you  now  and  then.  — 
But  men  in  love  are  much  like  men  in  drink  ; 
They  know  they  stagger,  yet  they  walk  not  straight. 
And  my  romantic,  honorable,  master 
May  fall  the  sooner,  striving  to  keep  up. 
Hush  !  by  St.  Jude,  see  where  his  carriage  comes, 
Hot  driving  !  as  he  went.     'T  is  well  for  us. 
The  blinds  are  down.     Look,  Mistress  Morton,  look ! 
The  coachman  has  his  head  bent  o'er  his  shoulder : 
Are  they  pursued  ?     Or  does  he  fear  -— —     See  there  I 
He  laughs  now  with  the  footboy,  and  makes  signs. 
All  's  safe  :  but  something  's  inside,  I  would  swear. 

Elin.  Dost  think [vehemently^  but  in  a  suppressed  tone. 
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Huh.  'T  is  time  that  I  were  gone.     Farewell. 

Elm.  If  it  be  done  ! 

[^icith  restrained,  hut  cora'uhive  emotion. 
Hah.  Don't  keep  me.     Nor  forget 
How  I  have  labor'd.  [amoves  off  hastily. 

Elin.  Thou  shalt  have  th}^  wage. 
Take  now  my  thanks  —  [^Exit  Huh. —     Elin.   looks  after 
him  with  vindictive  exjrression. 
and  hatred,  and  deep  scorn. 

[Exit  Elin. 


Scene  III. 


Same  as  Scene  I.  of  the  Act. 

Lord  Capel 

alone,  seated  in  a  musing  and  melancholy  attitude. 

After  some  minutes  : 

Lord  C.  0  fooHsh,  fooHsh  visions  !     Worse  than  mad, 
To  let  these  shadows  of  fantastic  joy 
Steal  o'er  my  spirit !     What  to  me  should  be 
Her  spotless  beauty  and  her  stainless  soul  ? 
What  could  be,  were  I  libertine  as  loose 
"  As  Wilmot  ^®  ?     Fatal  bon  1 1   too  rashly  tied  ! 
And  she,  poor  Euplirosine  !   though  not  her  heart. 
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More  than  my  own,  went  with  her  wedded  hand, 
*      Yet  must  the  indiflference  I  cannot  hide 
Deepen  her  sadness.     Noble  that  she  is, 

\^He  comes  down.^^ 

Her  pale  cheek  sinks,  hke  Juhan's,  yet  no  murmur 

Ah  !  can  it  be  ?     It  flashes  through  my  brain 
Like  Hghtning  in  deep  darkness  !     Do  they  love  ? 
He  will  not  see  her  —  they  were  friends  abroad  — 

He  shudders  at  her  name,  she  thrills  at  his 

Death  !     I  '11  not  think  it !     it  were  madness  round  — 
Julian,  and  Frances,  Arthur,  Euphrosine, 
All  wretched,  yet  all  honest.     Be  this  true, 
It  makes  my  dreams  more  deadly- wicked  still. 
Yet,  O  voluptuous  twilight  of  the  soul ! 
Down  from  the  glowing  heaven  where  Love  reposes 
Thy  rosy  atmosphere  pours  all  around  me, 
And  the  hush'd  sense  is  happy  but  to  feel ! 
Frances  !  [with  softness.]  —     Why  am  I  here  ?  [with  sud- 
den animation,  or  starting,  as  if  rousing  himself  with 
an  effort.]  To  wait  for  Julian  1 
To  keep  him  from  himself.     Who  shall  keep  me  ?  [sadJy. 

If  he  knew  ! if!  It  is  his  footstep  !  —     Yet 

'T  is  strangely  heavy,  dull,  as  though  some  weight 

Julian  I  my  friend  !  —     Ah  ! 

Enter  Sir  Julian 

iL'ith  Euphrosine  lying,  apparently  senseless,  in  his  arms.     Her 

hair,  all  disheveled,  drops  over  them  and  over  her  dress, 

and  her  head  unsupported  hangs  down. 
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Julian  lays  her  on  a  coucli^  tJien,  looking  icildly  on  Capel, 

who  stands  motionless^  as  with  horror  and 

amazement,  hursts  into  a  frantic  laugh. 

Sir  Jul.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     'T  is  she  ; 
It  is  thy  wife,  I  say ;  and  I  have  robb'd  her 
Of  all  right  to  that  name.     Why  dost  thou  stare  ? 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  ?     I  have  kill'd  thy  wife, 
And  bring  a  hfe  to  thee.     Where  are  thine  arms  ? 
Is  thy  sword  rusted  in  its  scabbard  ?     Look. 

[jjointing  to  Euphrosine. 
Lord  C.  [rushing  on  him  ivith  fury. 

Yillain !  —     Or  [slowly^  in  a  deep  and  mournful  tone. 
art  thou  mad  ? 

Sir  Jul  Both  —  both,  I  tell  thee  — 
Mad  and  a  villain.     Ere  thou  cam'st,  I  lov'd  her  — 
Lov'd  her !     0  how  I  lov'd  her  !     I  had  given 
My  soul  for  one  kiss  of  her  virgin  lip, 
Which  then  no  man  had  tasted  !     but  to  strain  her 
Once  in  these  longing  arms  before  I  died, 
I  would  have  borne  all  woes  that  ever  fell 

Upon  the  wretchedest  of  mankind  1  —     And  now 

[He  turns  slowly  round  to  the  body,  but  ivithout 
moving  from  his  place. 
0  Euphrosine  !  [buists  into  tears. 

Suddenly  breaking  into  fury,  and  advancing  two  steps 
toicards  Capel. 
What !  hast  thou  eyes  ?  or  ears  ? 
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I  tell  thee  I  have  foully  wrong'd  thy  wife, 

The  lady  of  Lord  Capel.     There  she  lies. 

Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  see  her  ;  thou  wouldst  trust  her 

To  me,  her  lover  —  and  her  lov'd,  as  that 

\_ pointing  to  her  hody. 
Should  tell  thee,  wittol !  coward  ! 

Lord  C.  [drawing  and  rushing  on  him. 
Ah,  come  on. 
Sir  Jul  Yes,  yes  ! 

Lord  C.  [noticing  his  strange  delight,  drops  the  point 
of  his  sword^  with  a  look  of  mingled 
pity  and  horror. 
XO)  not  by  my  hand.     Capel's  sword 
Can  do  no  murder. 

Sir  Jul,  'T  is  a  woman's  sword.     Take  that, 

[striking  him  with  the  fiat  of  his  Hade, 
For  thy  wife's  sake. 

Lord  C.  [attacking  him  instantly. 

Let  her  bewail  the  victim. 

Sir  Julian,  after  a  few  passes,  lunges  purposely  aside,  and  flings 

himself  with  great  force  on  the  point  of  CapeVs  weapon. 

It  passes  through  his  dress,  under  the  arm. 

Sir  Jul  Unlucky  chance  I     I  trusted  to  have  perish'd 

By  thy  lov'd  hand.     Why  wouldst  thou  spare  me  ? 
Lord  C.  [solemnly,  in  a  voice  deep  in  tone, 

slow  of  movement,  and  mournful. 

Julian, 
Thy  punishment  rests  not  with  me.     If  't  please  thee 
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To  have  set  a  thorn  for  ever  in  the  breast 

Of  a  true  friend  —  of  one  who  lov'd  thee  —  as  — 

[his  voice  breaks. 
He  lov'd  no  other  man  —  be  pleas'd.     Be  kind  — 
To  —  her.     'T  is  all  that  thou  canst  do  for  her, 
For  the  brief  while  that  will  be  left :  her  shame 
She  will  not  long  ssrvive,  to  be  a  curse 
In  thy  chang'd  eyes. 

[He  looks  at  Euph.  a  moment,  stifles  a  groan, 
and  hursts  from  the  apartment. 
Sir  Jul.  Gone,     Left  her  all  to  me. 
Well  —  we  must  lire  together.     It  will  be 
A  sad  life,  Euphrosine  :  but  we  must  set 
Our  shoulders  to  the  task,  and  bear  the  load 
Between  us.     'T  will  not  be  for  long. 
He  said  Well.     Fragile  as  thou  art,  poor  girl, 
Thou  canst  not  long  sustain  the  iron  weight 
Of  the  charg'd  conscience.     Pity  't  were  thou  shouldst. 

How  still !     She  looks  as  though  -— —     Perhaps  I  

[He  kneels  beside  her. 
No  breath  I 
Jle  puts  his  hand  to  her  cheek.] 
Cold  !  —     Can  it  be  ?  —     Dead  ?  —     No,  no. 

Yet,  unhelp'd, 
She  may  die.     Let  her  :  't  is  a  mercy  thus. 

He  rises,  and  walks  gloomily  from  the  couch. 
Let  her  die  thus.     Mine  only  now  forever, 
Would  God  she  were  the  grave's  1  —      [Starting,  he  turns 

eagerly  round. 
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Hush  !  is  't  ?  —     She  stirs  I 

She  I [Darting  to  her  in  a  seeming  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Euphrosine  !  my  love  !  my  life  !  my  soul ! 

He  throws  himself  heside  her  — --  raises  her  from  the 

cushion,  fans  her  lips,  chafes  her  hands,  &c.  (S;c.     She  revives 

luith  a  deep  sigh,  opens  her  eyes,  and  recloses  them.     He 

■renews  his  efforts^  repeating  ivhat  follows  rapture 

ously,  yet  luith   deep   tenderness,   ( kissing 

her  passionately ,  from  time  to  time  )  : 

0  open  yet  again  those  mournful  eyes ! 

Speak  to  me,  Euphrosine  I     'T  is  I  that  call  thee. 

1  only  am  beside  thee,  no  one  else. 
These  are  my  kisses ;  let  thy  still  pale  lips 
Return  them  —  only  once  (     0,  do  but  waken  J 
I  am  thy  Julian,  and  ray  sun,  my  heaven, 

My  breath  of  life  is  in  thee,  only  thee  I 
Thou  wouldst  not  frighten  me  ?     0  ope  those  lids  I 
Speak  to  me  but  one  word  I     I  am  thy  Julian  .' 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  then  ? 

Euph.  Alas  !  too  well. 
He  clasps  his  arms  about  her  rapturously,  still  kneeling 
at  her  feet.     She  throws  her  arms  around  him, 
and  her  head,  enshrouded  in  its  tresses, 
rests  on  his  hosoni. 
Yes,  hide  me ;  let  me  creep  into  thy  heart  j 
I  am  not  fit  to  see  the  light  again. 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fifth 

Scene  I.     The  same  as  in  Scenes  I.  and  III.  of  Act. IK 

Sir  Julian 

seated,  in  a  ridmg-dress,  disordered  and  travel-stained ^  — 

his  neckcloth  off,  the  collar  of  his  shirt  open,  his  face 

jrnle,  emaciated,  and  haggard,  and  his  hair 

and  heard  undressed.      On  the  floor, 

his  hat  and  riding-switch,  and 

the  neckcloth. 

Enter  Hubert. 

^ir  Jul.  Did  Mistress  Frances  say  that  she  should  come  ? 
Hub.  Sir,  on  the  instant. 

Sir  Jul.  Go.  {Exit  Huh.']  —    Until  she  come, 

I  '11  con  this  cursed  billet  o'er  again. 

[drawing  a  letter  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

It  bums  into  my  vitals  Kke  hot  iron. 

But,  not  to  read  it,  horrid  phantasies 

And  memories  adder-fang'd  would  hiss  me  mad. 

Devilish  Elinor  !  [tearing  the  billet  open.]     So  far  away. 

How  knew  she  too  my  hermitage  ?     I  deem'd 

There  I  and  sorrow  might  be  safe  at  least. 
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Hubert  ?  —     My  mind  misgives  me. 

Reads ;]   ''  You  have  known 
*'  The  misery  greater  than  of  seeing  frustrate 
*'  The  heart''s  desire.  —     Your  ?acZz/-leman  's  dead."  — 
Yiper !  how  sharp  the  first  bite  of  thy  teeth  ! 
"  N"ow  for  the  finishing  stroke.     Watch  well  your  sister. 
*'  'T  is  sweet  revenge  for  him  you  have  grossly  wrong'd, 
"  To  pay  you  home  in  your  own  coin.     E"o  doubt, 
"  Before  this  reaches  you,  your  mother's  daughter 
^'  Has  given  him  a  receipt  in  full."  —     'T  was  I, 
Who  made  her  cunning  in  discourse.     My  hands 
Have  given  its  temper  to  the  steel  that  slays  me.  — 
*'  'T  is  of  no  good  I  mean  you,  that  I  write. 
"  Yet  may  you  credit  me.     The  very  Devil 
"  May  tell  truth  when  it  suits  his  purpose."     —  Ay  ; 
But  't  will  need  searching,  for  the  brimstone  source 
It  comes  from.     [Tears  the  letter  into  fragments.  — 

'T  is  the  carriage,  [listenmg.]  On  the  stairs 
Her  foot  springs  light  and  joyous.     Surely  guilt 
Bounds  not  to  meet  the  accuser ! 

Miter  Frances. 

Fran.  Brother !  \with  eager  joy. 
Sir  Jul.  Frances ! 
[sternly  and  coldly^  yet  with  strong  expression. 
Frances  stands  arrested^  gazing  as  if  speechless^  with  an  air  of 
mingled  grief  astonishment  and  terror.     Suddenly^  she 
stretches  her  arms  to  him,  and  would  spring  to  his 

embrace,  exclaiming,  luith  deep  feeling : 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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Fran.  0  my  brother  ! 

Sir  Jul.  [rjraspirig  her  arm. 

Stay  !     So.     Let  me  look  on  thee. 
Art  thou  still  pure  ?     Speak.     Art  thou  still  my  sister  ? 
JE[e  unties  the  ribbons  of  her  hat^  and,  removing  it,  flings  it  on  a 
chair.     Her  hair,  loosened  hij  the  rudeness  of  the  action, 
falls  about  her  head.     He  puts  it  hack  from 
her  forehead,  and,  gazes  into  her  eyes. 
Fran.  My  brother  ? 

With  melancholy  joy,  he  throws  his  arms  about  her. 
She  leans  upon  his  breast. 
Sir  Jul.  There  is  comfort  yet  for  me. 
0  Frances  !  thou  'rt  the  only  good  Heaven  leaves  me  ] 
Preciou-,  more  precious  even  now  than  when, 
A  happy  boy,  I  taught  thee  lisp  my  name, 
Thy  innocent  prattle  sweeter  to  my  ear 
Than  schoolmates'  call  to  play.     Ah  !  did  thy  heart 
Now  throb  with  guilty  trembling,  had  the  flush 

Of  shame  that  white  brow  crimson'd  when  I  touched  it 

Fran,  [drawing  from  his  embrace,  and  throwing  back  her  hair 
that  she  may  look  on  him,  ichile  her  eyes  zvander  iin- 
easily  over  his  disordered  dress  and  haggard  features. 
What  mean'st  thou,  Julian  ?     Art  thou  wild,  indeed  ? 
Sir  Jul.  Arthur,  [slowly.,  but  simply.  —    Fran,  blushes,  she  casts 
down  her  eyes,  she  trembles. 
Is  't  true  then  ?  [tvith  rekindled  passion. 
Is  there  only  left 
Revenge  1  [He  drops  her  arm,  and  adds  moun fully  : 
Have  I  indeed  no  sister  ? 
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Fran.  Oh! 

TVhat  have  I  done  ?     I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 
Sir  Jul.  [with  renewed  vioUnce. 

Tliou  dost  not  ?  dost  not  ?     Know'st  thou  not  what 's  said 

Of  thee  and  Cape!  ?      CapeJ^  dost  thou  hear  me  ? 

There  !  there  !     Ha,  ha  I     Thy  face  speaks  out !  it  does  ! 

0  why,  why  cannot  I  destroy  with  curses  ! 
Fran.  My  face  is  burning,  but  't  is  riot  with  shame. 

So  help  me  Heaven,  I  am  innocent  of  all  wrong ! 

She  gathers  her  hair  in  her  hands,  and  holds  it 

like  a  veil  to  her  face  and  weeps. 

Sir  Jul.  [laying  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  speaking 

U'ith  less  harshness,  yet  solemnly  and  sadly. 

Frances,  on  her  death  bed  our  mother  bade  me 

Watch  over  thee,  and  be  to  thee  a  brother,  parent, 

All  in  thy  present  state  that  I  should  be. 

We  stand  alone  together  in  the  world, 

Last  of  our  father's  race  that  bear  his  name. 

What  should  I  feel  then,  were I  will  not  shame 

Thy  purity,  repeating  that  dark  thought. 

Yet,  Frances,  the  lord  Capel Thy  flesh  creeps 

Under  my  fingers  !     Essex'  heir,  I  say 

How  thou  dost  shudder  !     Hear  !     That  man  I  lov'd 

Better  than  e'er  I  shall  love  man  again. 

Now,  my  heart  loathes  his  image.     What  appals  thee  ? 

He  is  thy  brother's  foe  :  'twixt  him  and  thee 

Can  be  no  commerce  not  to  thy  dishonor. 
Fran.  0,  thou  mistak'st  hun  !     Thou  art  so  deceiv'd  ! 

Arthur  1  [She  catches  herself  and  stops  abruptly. 
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Sir  Jul  Indeed  !     Is  't  come  to  that?     So  close 
Already  ?     Has  he  dar'd  ?  —    No  matter.     Frances, 
Hear  me,  and  once  for  all.     I  'd  rather  see  thee 
In  the  churchyard  than  wed  to  Arthur  Capel. 
Fran.  Then  God  have  mercy  on  me ! 

She  staggers  —  he  catches  her  in  his  arms.    With  a 

sudden  effort,  she  rises  from  his  support,  and 

dropping  on  her  knees,  twines  her 

arms  about  his  limbs. 

Do  not  be 
So  violent,  dear  brother  !     Deep  and  awful, 
Thy  voice  aflPrights  me,  and  thy  eager  looks 
Pierce  through  me  that  I  have  no  breath  to  speak. 
But  be  more  gentle,  as  in  other  days, 
And  I  will  tell  thee  all. 

Sir  Julian  seems  embarrassed,  and  ashamed  of 
his  violence.     He  raises  her. 
Sir  Jul.  I  ask  it  not. 
What  I  have  said  is  said.     Forget  Lord  Capel. 
So  beautiful,  so  good,  accomphsh'd,  rich. 
Thou  canst  not  want  for  suitors ;  and  thy  portion 
Myself  will  double ;  wealth  is  now  to  me 
No  more  of  any  use  :  but  for  Lord  Capel  — 
Think  not  of  him. 

Fran.  Yet  —  hear  me.     Be  not  so  — 

Impatient,  Julian  II  —     I  could  not  deem 

I  thought Thou  knowest 

Sir  Jul.  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. 
I  know  Lord  Capel  loves  thee  —  or  did  love ; 
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I  think  thou  couldst  have  once  return'd  his  love : 

But  now No  more  of  it !     While  I  am  living, 

Never  shall  Capel's  blood  commix  with  ours ! 
Never  his  head  be  pillow'd  on  the  breast 
Of  Frances  Mandeville  ! 

With  a  faint  scream, 
Frances  seizes  the  skirt  of  his  hahit. 
Sir  Julian,  escaping  from  her  grasp,  falls  back  upon  a 
couch,  seemingly  exhausted.     At  the  sight  of  this  distress, 
Frances  appears  to  forget  herself,  her  brother'' s  tyranny, 
and,  throwing  herself  before  him  on  her  knees, 
and  taking  his  hands  in  hers,  she  exclaims : 
Fran.  Alas !  dear  brother, 
Where  hast  thou  been  ?  what  suffer'd  ?     Thou  art  wan, 
And  thin,  and  sore-dejected.     0  forgive, 
Forgive  me,  Juhan  !     I  was  very  selfish, 
Not  to  see  thy  distress  ;  I  was  indeed  ! 
Thou  hast  travel'd  far  and  fast  no  doubt,  and  art 
Weary  and  worn. 

Sir  Julian,  as  touched  to  the  soul,  leans  his  head 
on  his  sistei'^s  neck,  as  she  kneels  before 
him,  and  appears  to  weep. 
Sir  Jid.  Yes,  I  am  worn  and  weary  ; 
I  have  travel'd  far  and  fast  to  come  to  thee, 
I  am  sick  with  abstinence  and  want  of  sleep ; 
But  't  is  not  that  —  not  that !     I  am  alone  — 
Lonely  and  sorrow-shaken:  I  want  some  heart 
To  feel  for  me,  some  hand  to  press  my  forehead, 
Unhired  to  the  task.     Wilt  thou  not  come, 
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And  stay  by  me,  my  sister,  till  I  am  better. 
Until  I  am  able  to  endure  my  self? 
Fran.  Forever,  wilt  thou  let  me  !     0  my  brother ! 
Would  we  had  never,  never  parted  ! 

Sir  Jul  Would, 
We  never  had  ! 

Fran.  But  thou  wilt  still  be  happy, 
Dear  Julian.     Thou  'it  be  better,  and  so  soon ! 
When  thy  own  sister  is  near  thee.     'T  is  a  life 
So  wretched-lone  thou  lead'st,  with  none  around 
But  creatures  mercenary  !  —     0  my  brother, 
This  gentle  sufferance  makes  me  truly  blest ! 

Forthwith,  I  '11  write  to  Lady  Essex 

Sir  Jul.  No. 
To-day,  I  must  not  part  thee  from  thy  friends ; 
Tims  sudden,  't  were  uncivil.     But  to-morrow, 

So  they  will  spare  thee 

Fran.  Let  it  be  to-day. 
Now  I  have  seen  thee,  could  I  else  have  rest  ? 

Think  of  the  long,  long  twelvemonth,  since  away 

Sir  Jut.   [cover inrj  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  pain. 
Spare  me  ! 

Fran.  Alas  !     I  had  no  thought  to  grieve  thee  ! 
Yet  therefore  beg  I  only  more  to  stay. 
Sir  Jul.  Be  it,  blessed  creature,  even  as  thou  wilt. 

Hubert  shall  wait  thy  orders.     Now [offering  to  lead 

her  out. 
Fran.  My  brother? 
[Spreading  her  arms  towards  him. 
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Sir  Jul  True  ;  we  have  not  embrae'd.  [For  a  moment^  he  holds 
his  sister  strained  to  his  breast^  in  silence. 
O,  if  e'er  Heaven 
Looks  down  with  favor  on  its  creatures  here, 

May  its  choice  blessings  on  thy  virgin  head 

{Fran,  hursts  into  tears^  and  struggles  to  free  herself. 
What  als  thee  ?     Tender  heart ! 

Fran^  0  let  me  speak! 

Brother,  I  —  I  am [sobbing  convulsively. 

Sir  Jul.  —  Best  of  mortal  angels. 
And  beiDg  such,  what  hast  thou  to  confess? 
Not  now  at  Icfjst;  and  therefore  will  I  quit  theo. 
This  ni-ht,  I  have  made  thte  over  all  my  soul : 
To-morrow,  thou  shalt  let  me  share  in  thine. 

[Fxit 
Fran.  Julian  !  —    [calling  after  him  vith  brolcen  utterance. 
This  is  not  right.     Good  cannot  come 
Of  any  such  concealment :  and  from  him!  — 
Yet,  it  is  terrible  to  face  his  rage.  — 
And  I  am  guiltless  !  —     O'er  my  troubled  spirit 
Spread  chilly  shadows  of  a  vague  forel>od"ng. 
And  night,  all  starless,  suddenly  come  down, 
Seems  to  shut  out  the  lingering  rays  of  hope.  — 
Would  he  had  lisien'd  !     This  suspense  aflfiights  me. 
And  Jet,  I  know  not  why.  —     I  neeus  must  weep. 

[Lxit. 
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Scene  II. 

Sir  Julianas  Study. 

On  the  riylit  of  the  scene  a  ivindoiv,  and  in  the  erahra- 

sure  a  seat.     In  face,  a,  iKiinting  of  a  landscape. 

Jn  the  centre,  a  table  ivith  hooks^  —    In  other 

respects,  the  usual  furniture  of  such  a 

locality,  —  luith  busts,  statues, 

and  other  articles  of 

taste  and  virtii. 

Enter 

Hubert,  a-tipioe, 

and  shttts  the  door  behind  him  softly,  his  finger 

on  his  lip,  as  if  afraid  to  be  heard. 

Hub.  By  Jude  !  my  web  was  nearly  brush'd  away  ! 
Were  not  my  master  a  most  vehement  fool, 
He  would  have  listen'd.     What  could  he  have  done  ? 
Blown  his  rage  out  —  then  pardon'd  her.     But  now  - 

What  if  it  end  in  bloodshed  !     If  I  thought ! 

I  would  not  harm  her ;  she  lias  still  been  kind.  — 
Why  should  it  end  so  ?     When  he  bursts  upon  them, 
Certes,  she  11  own  the  marriage.     It  is  tune 
I  had  my  due  oi^Elinor  :  to-morrow 
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The  vixen  would  require  fresh  splice,  to  hatch 

Kew  plans  of  vengeance  ;  the  old  is  well  enough. 

But  of  the  marriage,  Hubert,  not  a  word  ! 

Fierce  as  she  is,  the  jade  might  scruple.     Eh ! 

Is  it  so  wicked  ? What  is  that  to  me  ? 

If  the  bride  keeps  the  secret,  so  should  I ; 

If  't  work,  her  mischief,  I  am  not  to  blame.  — 

I  '11  trust  to  Providence.  —     Once  mine,  dame  Elinor, 

I  '11  put  a  bridle  on  thee,  saucy  jade  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  fling  me,  as  thou  didst  my  master. 

He  fed  thy  mettle  :  I  '11  starve  it.  —  [Handbell  sounds 

tuithin.]  'T  is  his  bell.  [Exit, 

by  another  door,  ivhile, 

from  the  one  at  which  he  had  entered, 

Enter  Elinor, 

ivith  hat  on  &c.  —      She  moves 

cautiously,  as  if  apprehensive  of  discovery.      Yet 

there  is  nothing  mean  in.  her  manner,  as 

was  the  case  luith  Hubert. 

Elin.  Was  not  that  Hubert  ?  —     But  I  dare  not  call. 

She  examines  the  room  with 

■attention  and  emotion,  mixed  with  slight  surprise. 

This  must  be  Juhan's  room  —  the  poet's  room  — 

The  scholar's  room  —   the Sneers  are  wasted  :  see ! 

[drojys  her  tone  of  bitterness  and  speahs  softly. 

There  is  the  window  —  opposite  my  own, 

On  the  other  side  the  street.     'T  was  thence  he  gaz'd, 

And  won,  without  a  word,  my  virgin  heart. 

What  dreamy  hours  I  pass'd !     He  was  my  sun, 
16* 
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And  here  as  to  the  eastern  sky  I  turn'd 

For  light  and  warmth.     How  my  heart  open'd  then, 

Sending  up  fragrance  to  requite  its  warmth  ! 

And  now  —  0  now  !  [she   covers  her  face  icith   her 

hands  and  sobs  low. 
Why  am  I  here  ?     Small  cause 

Have  I,  who I  am  choking  !  —     'T  is  this  room : 

The  air  is  stifling :  dust  is  on  the  books. 
I  see,  I  see  !     It  brings  me  to  myself. 

[^recovering  all  her  energy  and  determination  of  tone. 
For  her  these  rooms  are  desolate  so  long. 
0  that  the  dust  were  thick  upon  my  heart, 
As  it  is  now  on  hers !  —     Thou  comest  in  time. 

Re-enter  Hubert. 
He    looTis    surprisedj. 
Hub.  How  got  you  here  ?  \_with  animation^  yet  in  a  suppressed 
tone  —  in  which  the  ichole  of  the  conversa- 
tion is  held,  whatever  its  spirit. 
Elin.  I  ask'd  for  thee.     The  fool, 
That  keeps  your  portal,  left  me  in  the  hall. 
'T  was  not  the  place.     So  I  am  here. 

Hub.  'T  is  well. 
But  better,  that  you  need  not  come  again. 
Elin.  Well  ?     Know'st  thou  then  this  room  ?    My  better  angel 
Guided  me  hither,  to  dissolve  my  purpose. 
But  the  same  door  let  in  the  Devil.     My  eyes 
Beheld  this  dust,  [sweeping  her  fingers  passionately  over  the 
books.]  and  put  dumb  question  to  it ; 
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And  the  mute  witness  tokl  a  tale 

Huh,  Another 
Had  told  much  better.     Let  your  beadle-devil 
Call  into  court  yon  picture.     Question  that. 
See  you  the  rail  in  front  and  on  your  right, 
Guarding  a  mountain  foot-path?     Look  sheer  down  : 
That  water  is  Lake  Leman  —  and  those  walls 
Are  Cliillon  ^°  Castle  —  and,  behind  the  walls, 

Yon  menacing  mountains 

JSUn,  [putting  her  hand  on  his  arm^  and  speak- 
ing passionately^  hut  still  low. 
Stop  !  I  have  seen  enough. 
Huh.  Not  heard,  though.     Over  the  rail  that  figure  leaning, 
As  if  his  neck  were  nothing,  is  my  master  — 
Or  leans  as  he  did,  when  the  Countess  pass'd 

With  the  young  lady 

Elin.  [vehemently  —  yet  in  under  tone. 
Scoundrel  I 

Huh.  Have  a  care.  — 
My  master  painted  it,  and  when  Lord  Capel, 
Praising  it,  said  he  had  surpass'd  himself, 
Sir  Julian,  smiling  —  with  so  sad  a  smile  I 
G-ravely  rephed,  ''  I  painted  it  idth  love.'' 
Elin.  Lord  Capel  understood  him  not.     I  do. 

[ivith  clenched  hands. 
Hub.  [smiles  with  satisfaction,  and  pursues  maliciously,  ivatching 
her  with  keen  expression. 
There  is  another  picture,  lovelier  still. 
It  seems  to  me  to  match  our  three  Vandykes 
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Sir  Peter  ^'  dotes  on  and  King  Charles  ^Yould  bu}^ 
This  too  he  painted  ;  but  he  never  shows  it. 
It  is  the  Lady  Cape!  at  half-length. 
Elin.  I  '11  stab  him  to  the  heart ! 

[Moving  passionately  to  the  door.     But  her  voice  is 
not  raised,  though  the  tone  is  intenser. 
Huh.  Pray  find  him  first. 
Doubtless  this  moment  he  is  on  his  knees 
Before  that  picture,  praying  as  to  a  saint. 
She  never  sat  for  it,  yet 't  is  life  itself. 
Elin.  Thou  art  a  villain  :  but  thou  whett'st  my  purpose. 
Hast  made  all  sure  ?  [firmly. 

Huh.  I  have  been  sending  now, 
By  my  young  lady's  order,  for  her  maid  — 
Who  is  her  confidant,  you  know,  —  for  pay  — 
As  I  am  hers  —  for  love  — 

EJin.  Both  knavish  parts, 
Fitting  the  actors. 

Huh.  And  enjoy'd  by  you. 
Sole  audience.  —     But  we  will  not  quarrel,  here. 
For  rank  in  villany.  [Flin.  motions  him  impatiently  to  go  on. 

I  sent  a  note. 
Feigning  the  lady's  wish  to  see  her  lord  — 
hastily.]  I  mean,  tlie  girl's  lord  —  on  the  instant  — 

HJi/i.  [contemptuously.']  Who 
May  be  from  home,  or  may  not  choose  to  come. 
Huh.  Who  is  at  home,  and  who  will  fly  to  come. 
Lovers,  I  thought  that  Mistress  Morton  knew, 
Ere  they  grow  tired,  are  very  birds  to  move  ; 
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And  these  be  fresh  ones.     Pardon  me,  again. 
£Un.  Thou  art  a  devil  1   [through  her  teeth. 

Huh.  I  have  practis'd  much  of  late, 
Under  a  mistress  might  keep  school  in  Hell, 
And  hope  one  day  to  honor  my  instructress. 
My  life  on  't,  while  we  waste  this  precious  time, 
Lord  Capel  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  door. 

Ulin.  And  on  this  chance  ! [scornfulli/  and  angrily. 

Couldst  thou  not  then  have  waited? 
That  message  will  betray  thee,  and  mar  all. 
Huh.  Content  you  ;  I  had  reasons. 

jElin.  Reasons  ?     Thou  hadst  ? 
Why  what  art  thou  ? 

Huh.  Your  workman,  not  your  tool, 
And  creditor  for  wages,  due  too  long. 
Sir  Julian's  eyes  are  open'd  nearly  wide  : 
This  night  I  sav/  it.     To-morrow,  I  must  pack. 
In  any  case.     Wouldst  thou  have  waited  ?     Look  I 

[pointing  to  the  picture. 
Elin.  Reach  me  some  paper  —  ink. 

[He  sets  the  paper  before  her,  and  examines 
the  standish. 

Hub.  The  ink  is  dry. 
My  master  has  been  very  long  away. 
But  here  be  crayons  —  plenty.     They  were  pointed 
A  twelvemonth  back.     He  has  not  drawn  since  then.  — 

[Comes  down  the  stage,  ichile  Elin.  icrites. 
She  has  got  the  devil  in  her  now  again  : 
Those  thrusts  went  home.     To-morrow  thou  art  mine, 
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By  thy  own  compact.     When  I  wear  thee  !  — 

\_Elin.  rises. 

What ! 
Done  aheady  ?  [taking  up  the  paper. 

Elin.  Insolent  wreich  !  [to  herself^  as  he  proceeds 

to  read. 
Huh.  "  Wlio  trusts 
"  Unboundedly  must  often  be  deceiv'd. 
"  Women  see  no  dishonor  in  deceit. 
"  Learn  from  a  woman  that.     Some  hour  this  nighf, 
"  Your  sister's  rooms  will  lodg-e  more  guests  than  her."  — 
Pithy  enough !     Sir  Jnlian  taught  you  that. 
Elin.  Lay  't  where  thou  wilt.     Now  lead  me  forth,  at  once. 
Huh.  And  in  gool  time.     By  Heaven,  I  hear  his  step 
Along  the  corridor  !     This  way. 

[drawing  Elin,  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  what  she  was  going. 
Still  as  death  ! 

[Ekeunt. 

After  an  interval 

Enter 

from  the  opposite  side,  Sir  Julian. 

His  air  is  still  profoundly  melancholy ;  hut  his  dress, 

which  has  heen  changed  for  one  of  deep  mourning, 

is  no  longer  disordered,  nor  his  person 

neglected.     He  icears  no  sword. 

Sir  Jul.  Long  unaccustom'd  haunt,  once  more  I  greet  thee  ! 
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Thy  wholesome  aspect  is  but  little  chang'd. 
And  doth  reproach  me  for  the  much  I  am. 

Yet,  when  I  last  beheld  it 0,  no  more, 

That  dreadful  retrospect !  —     And  yet,  how  fit 
That  here  it  should  awaken !  in  this  spot, 
Deem'd  consecrate  to  study  and  the  muse. 
But  by  love's  folly  desecrated.     Ah  me  ! 
The  seeds  are  oft  in  gladness  sown,  whose  fruits 
Are  sorrow-gather'd,  and  the  holiday  gait 
Of  thoughtless  vanity  leads  the  dance  to  crime  ! 
Let  spirits  akin  to  mine  maik  that,  and  learn 
The  heart's  most  natural  passion  may  become 
Unlawful,  and  the  indulgence  that  o'erlooks 
The  sacrosanctity  of  duty  ever 
Engenders,  and  is,  sin.     Thou  conscious  window  ! 
How  well  miglit  Paradise  be  painted  there. 
But  that  its  futile  joys  have  cost  me  Eden  ! — 
And  the  avenging  angel's  sword  of  fire 
Grleams  on  me  still. 

As  he  ivalks  by  the  ialJe pensively^  his  eye 
is  attracted  by  the  j^aper. 

A  paper  ?     What,  again  ? 
"Wretched  malignity  !  —     Who  laid  it  there  ? 
Dares  she  invade  my  very  house  ?     Methought, 
Even  as  I  enter'd,  some  one  quit  the  room.  — 
I  '11  read  once  more.  [Peruses  silently  the  icriting. 

0  falsehood's  blackest  filth  !  ■ 
Yet  is  the  charge  specific.     Frances'  self 
Shall  brand  it  infamous.     No  clearer  way 
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To  end  all  doubt,  and  put  the  mind  at  ease. 

He  rushes  out,  with  a  paper  open  in  his  hajid,  and 

the  scene,  instantly  shifting ,  reveals  a  corridor^ 

with  doors  opening  into  it  in  front,  and 

one  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  on 

the  right  of  the  sceyie, 

as 

Scene  III. 

Sir  Julian  comes  forward  from  the  left  side^ 
moving  rapidly,  as  if  toward  the  door  at  the  other 
end,  behind  which  Voices  are  now  heard.     He  stops  short,  and 
seems  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot  with  dismay  and  hor- 
ror (^pressing  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead 
with  an  expression  of  intense  anguish^ 
while  his  left  hand  violently 
crushes  the  paper  it  is 
holding.^ 

Sir  Jul.  God  keep  me  sane  ! 

Voice  of  Capel  {behind  the  scene,  at  the  door  indi- 
cated) [elevated  as  in  resentment. 

Yes,  Frances,  go  I  will,  — 
But  't  is  to  him  !    [Interval  of  confused  sound  ;    then   the 
voice  rises  again  with  still  more 
vehemence. 

Usurp' d  authority 

[Again  the  interval. 
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Tyrannical  brother 

Again  a  confused  sounds  as  of  a  female  voice  exjpostidating^  and 

of  sohbing.     Sir  Julian,  starting  from  his  stupor,  springs 

forward  as  to  cross  the  scene,  and,  when  half-way,  stops 

again,  as  the  voice  of  Capel  is  again  heard. 

What  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  — 

No  I     No  !  —  dear,  dearest  Frances,  no  ! 

Sir  Julian  fiings  down  the  paper, 

and  turning  short  round  hurries  from  the 

scene  hy  the  side  he  had  entered.      The  next 

instant  he  Re-&nters  with  a  naked  sword,  and  rushes, 

seemingly  frantic  tvith  rage,  across  the  scene.     As  he 

reaches  the  door,  it  opens:  Capel  comes  forth,  and  receives 

the  extended  blade  in  his  hosom.     He  scarcely  moves. 

Holding  with  one  hand  the  door,  which  he  ivas  in 

the  act  of  closing  when  they  encountered,  he 

presses  the  other  on  his  ivound,  and  look" 

ing    sorrowfully   on   Julian    says 

slowly  : 

Lord  C.  Thy  hand 
Is  heavy  on  me,  Juhan.     My  first  wife 
Thou  took'st  from  me  :  my  second  thou  hast  robb'd 
Now  of  a  husband. 
Sir  Julian  holding  the  sujord,  u-ith  the  p>oint  a  little  droj/ped, 
stands,  staring  with  dilated  eyes  on  his  victim,  nor  offers  to 
support  him.     Lord  Capel  staggers  in  the  midst  of  his 
reproach,  and  as  he  utters  with  difficulty  the  last 
ivords,  Frances, /ro7n  ivithin,  runs  forward  to 
the  door,  which  slips  from   Capel's  hand  as  she  appears. 
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Fran.  [«.<;  she  approaches. 

Arthur!  —     {Coming  out.']  Ah!  — 
l^Capel  sinks  on  the  floor.']  0  God  I 
\^ falling  senseless  over  him. 
Sir  Julian  stands  i.i   the  same  jjosiure^  vjith  the  same 
hok^  motionless  as  a  statue^  icith  eyes  fixed  like 
stone  ;  and —  after  a  brief  interval^  the 
scene  closes^  slowly^  on  the  group. 


HCENE   IV. 

AND     THE     Last. 

A  room  hung  completely  with  black  cloth. 
Directly  in  front^  far  np  the  stage,  a  coffin  raised  on  a  scaffold 
breasthigli.,  in  the  manner  of  a  catafalque.,  arid  covered  icith 
a  violet-velvet  pall,  as  the  platform  is  with  black  cloth. 
Wax-lights  burning  at  the  head  and  foot ;  aiid  on  the  top., 
lying  diagonally  across  the  coffin,  a  naked  sword.  — 
Over  the  catafalque  a  picture,  covered  ivith  a  black  curtain, 
with  a  long  cord  pendent  to  it,  as  if  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  on  occasion.  The  left  side  of  the  scene  represents 
a  long  casement-window ;  the  right,  a  door. 
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Sir  Julian  is  seen 
seated  in  a  chair  with  his  back  to  the  coffin.  His  long  hair 
is  matted^  and  hangs  in  disorder  over  his  forehead ;  the 
collar  of  his  shirt  is  open;  his  dress  {deep  mourning,  as 
in  preceding  Scene  )  otherwise  disordered.  His  hands  hang 
down  beside  him  helplessly,  his  head  droops  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He  is  motionless,  as  in  a  stupor,  and  in  all  respects 
showing  the  most  absolute  and  desperate  moral  and  physi- 
ccd  prostration,  or  paralysis  from  moral  grief  the  horror 
of  past  scenes^  and  long  sleeplessness,  that  the  power  of  the 
Actor  can  delineate. 

Saving  the  light  necessary  to  relieve  the  full  misery  of  his  state, 
the  stage  is  in  darkness,  excepA  where  lighted  behind  him 
by  the  candles  of  the  catafalqixe. 

After  some  minutes,  the 

door  opens,  and 

Enter, 

as  prepared  for  a  journey,  and  veiled, 

Elinor. 

She  comes  sloivly  before  Sir  Julian.     She  throws 

back  her  veil.     He  covers  his  face  with 

both  hands,  and  groans. 

Elin.   [answering  to  his  manner. 

Yes,  I  am  Elinor  —  Elinor  Morton  —  Elinor 
Whom  you  once  lov'd,  and  who  now  loves  you  still, 
Even  while  she  hates.     I  am  come,  Sir  Juhan  Mandeville, 
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To  ask  you  where  is  that  eljsium  now, 
You  promis'd.     Are  you  happy,  sir  ?     Am  I  ? 
Groan  on  ;  the  fruit  you  gather  is  of  your  planting  : 
I  hope  it  suits  you.     Full  indeed  has  been 

Sir  Julian  drops  his  arms,  and  refiumes  in  all 
respects  his  previous  attitude  and  air. 
Your  cup  of  bitterness  ;  more  full  and  bitter 
Than  I  intended  ;  and  I  see  't  is  drain'd 
Even  to  the  dregs.     If  I  could  pity  you, 
Now  would  I.     Not  a  word  ?  [her  voice  losing  its  depth  and 
solemnity  and  growing  more  sharpj  and 
womanly  in  tone. 

Not  even  a  look  ? 
Too  bitterly  resentful  to  reproach  me  ? 
You  need  not  be.     Sir  Julian  Mandeville, 
You  are  the  wronger.  You.     Your  precious  wisdom,  — 
Which,  moonstruck  dreamer,  you  would  teach  a  girl, 
Who  better  lov'd  your  eyes  than  all  the  stars, 
Your  knowledge,  sir,  —  you  sit  there  like  a  stone  ! 
Your  wisdom,  I  say,  and  knowledge  should  exalt  you 
Above  such  littleness  ;  but  what  to  women 
Hath  Heaven  given,  to  defend  their  rights, 
But  pride,  and  envy,  and  revenge  ?     G-ood  night  — 
As  when  you  had  dragg'd  me  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Then  flung  me  back,  lest  you  should  fall  yourself, 
You  said  to  me  —  good  night ;  good  night,  forever. 

As  she  has  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door^ 
it  is  pushed  op>en  softly,  and 
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Enter  Hubert 

doahed  and  girt,  as  for  a  journey,  with  hat  on  dx. 

He  takes  her  by  the  sleeve  with  a  signal  of 

impatience.      Withdrawing  violently 

her  arm^  Elinor  dashes  him 

backward. 

Stand  back  !  fool !  dog  !     Hired  servant  of  my  lover, 
Dar'st  thou  to  put  a  finger  on  his  mistress, 
Except  to  touch  her  shoes  ?     Mean,  treacherous  villain  1 
Think'st  thou  I  'd  stoop  to  such  a  thing  as  thou  ? 
Thou  be  mv  master  ?     Learn,  to  serve  her  ends 
When  Elinor  plots  with  wretches  like  thyself, 
She  pays  their  services  in  other  coin  : 

Such   as  that !    [flinging  a  seemingly  heavy  purse  in  his 
face. 
There  ;  spend  it  like  to  Judas 
As  thou  hast  earn'd  it.  [Rub.,  with  a  threatening  gesture  of 
rage  and  determined  revenge,  Exit. 

Sir  Julian,  during  the  preceding  brief 

passage,  has  looked  steadily  at  Elinor.  —     She  no7V 

turns  again  her  face  to  him,  and  her  whole  manner  at  once 

changes,  from  the  violence  of  scornfid  resentment 

and  irritated  passion   to  tender  emotion. 

She  moves  slowly,  and  even  timidly, 

towards  him,  —  her  eyes  moist, 

her  lips  quivering,  her  step 

unsteady. 
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Her  voice  is  sweet  low,  and  mournful. 
Julian. 
He  moves  not,  nor  taJces  his  eyes  off  her.     She  ap- 
proaches him,  still  slowly^  —  touches  him.     He  does  not  stir. 

You  are  much  chang'd. 

[she  speaJiS  tremulously^ 

while,  p)assing  her  hands  over  his  forehead,  she  puts  hack 

his  hair,  holds  it  thus  a  minute,  and  gazes  on  his  face. 

You  are  much  chang'd  —  very  much.  —     Could  I  have 

thought  — 

By  the  motion  of  her  eyelids,  she  seems  to 

shed  tears,  slowly  cnid  silently. 

But  't  is  no  matter  —  we  have  both  —  both  suffer'd.  — 

She  bends  down  her  head  —  she  touches  his 

forehead  with  her  lips. 

It  is  the  last.  \to  herself  and  muttered. 

She  turns  from  him  to  leave  him. 
But  Sir  Julian,  v:ith  a  shiver  over  all  his 
frame,  rises  suddenly.     She  pauses,  and  watches  him. 
fearfully. —     Sound  without  as  of  a  violent  icind,  ivhich, 
during  the  rest  of  the  scene  increases  to  a  storm, 
accompanied  at  intervals  by  the  rushing 
sound  of  a  shower. 
Sir  Jul.  Stay.  —     Hark  !     Was  that  the  wind  ? 
'T  is  a  sad  night.     The  winter  days  and  I 
Are  going  out  with  rough  music.     Ending  meet 
For  both  of  us  !  —  for  me  't  is.     How  the  wind 
Roars  in  the  chimney  and  sweeps  along  the  casement! 
I  like  its  tune  —  now  rising,  and  now  faUing  — 
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And    the   rain's   hiss   betwixt.      Hear  't  there !      Who 

knoweth  ? 
There  may  be  spirits  that  ride  the  unseen  blast : 
'T  is  a  brave  night  to  gallop  in  1     Howl  on : 
I  am  coming  soon,  if  't  is  for  me  ye  cry. 

He  goes  to  the  casement  and  opens  it.     Elinor 
moves  hastily,  hut  still  timidly^  towards 
him,  and  seems  to  fear  his  motive. 
Elin.  [imploringly  and  sobbing. 
Juhan ! 

Sir  Jul.  My  brain  is  burning.     I  would  lean 
Out  at  the  window.     I  want  the  cold  night  wind 
And  the  strong  rain  to  beat  upon  my  head. 
He  leans  out  for  a  few  moments,  while  Elinor,  luith  her 

hands  before  her  face,  endeavors  to  stifle  her  sobs. 
'T  is  not  a  breath  of  air  nor  drop  of  water 
Cools  the  mind's  fever.   [He  speaks  musingly  again,  his  head 
bent  down,  —  Elinor  continuing  all  the 
time  to  watch  him  anxiously. 
We  must  sleep  for  that  — 
Sleep  sound  and  long  —  close-cover'd,  where  the  rain 
Soaks  through  but  wets  not,  and  the  wind's  deep  base 
Roars  all  unheeded. 

Elin.  [in  an  imploring  tone,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  terror  mixed  with  affec- 
tion and  remorse. 
Julian  1 

Sir  Jul.  [listening  at  the  open  casement. 
Revelers !     Hist ! 
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Voices  are  heard  singing  without^  below  the  window^ 
and  at  a  little  distance.     The  air  is  solemn  and 
mournful,  and  the  movement  slow. 
Voices.   They  lie  below,  asleep  beneath  the  snow, 

And  the  morning-drum  shall  waken  them,  no  more,^"- 
Sir  Jul.  Strant^e  !  with  my  solemn  purpose  how  accordant  1 
The  sentiment  they  sing  they  feel  not ;  yet 
They  do  it  well :  their  voices  on  the  blast 
Else  grandly,  heard  by  fits. 

Voices.   They  lie  beloiu ' 

Sir  Jul.  Practice  —  practice.     Soon  from  playhouse-tears  ^' 

We  gather  that  sad  moral  of  the  heart. 
Voices.   The  morning-drum  shall  luaJcen  them  no  more. 
Sir  Jul.  Thanks  :  and  farewell,  my  last  of  human  sounds. 

,     [closes  the  casement. 
The  morning-drum  shall  waken  me  no  more. 

[Moves  towards  the  catafalque. 
Elin.  [throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  speaking  with  deep 
anguish. 
Juhan  I  —     0  God  !  0  God  ! 

He  moves  on  without  regarding  her.  —    She 
grasps  his  dress. 

Do  you  not  know  me  ? 
Sir  Jul  Woman !     Know  thee  ?     Too  well.      Think'st    thou 
indeed 
That  I  am  mad  ?  or  have  forgotten  ?     Look  ! 

[pointing  to  the  coffin. 

Where  is  Lord  Capel  ?  where  my  sister  ?  where 

[his  voice  falls. 
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I  cannot  ask  thee  where  is  Euphrosine.^ 
Elin,  \hoivs  her  head  on  his  hand  —  sohhing. 
Oh!  oh! 
Sir  Jul.  \shahing  her  of. 

Tears  ?  murd'ress !  on  my  hand  ?   from  thee  ? 
Will  they  wash  out  the  blood  that  has  been  spill'd  ? 
The  blood  upon  that  blade  ?  the  innocent  blood 
That  mix'd  with  it,  and  made  a  double  murder 

For  thee,  as  me  ?     Last  night Last  night,  my  sister  — 

My  only  sister  —  my  first-lov'd  —  my  last  — 

My  beautiful,  and  good I  must  not  weep  — 

Not  before  thee ;  't  would  wake  the  immaculate  dead 
Thy  presence  outrages.     Look  on  that  coffin. 
What  had  the  angelic  being  so  silent  there 
Done  wrong  to  thee  ? 

EUn.  [groveling  on  the  floor. 
O  -spare  me  ! 

Sir  Jul.  Didst  thou  spare  ? 

Elin.  I  knew  not  —  I  call  God  to  witness ! 

Sir  Jul.  Peace ! 
Last  night  —  she  died.     Her  crimeless  heart  had  broke 
Over  her  husband's  body,  slain  by  me, 
Her  brother.     From  her  mouth  I  saw  the  blood 
G-ush  out  a  torrent,  and  mix  with  that  I  shed. 
She  died  —  and  bless' d  me  —  murmuring  my  name. 
He  stops  a  'moment  ^-  as  overcome.     Elinor  con- 
tinues to  sob  —  but  low. 
I  will  not  desecrate  her  ashes  farther 
By  thy  most  wicked  presence.     This  remains 
Vol.  IL— 17 
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To  crown  thy  work  ;  the  last  blood-oflfering, 
As  he  sjpeaks,  he  taJies  solemnly  and  reverently  the 
sword  from  the  cojffin^  and  hisses  the  Made. 
But  not  atoning  sacrifice.     The  altar  — 
Behold  it  deck'd  [indicating  the  coffin. 

— '  the  priest  prepar'd  —  the  victim  — 
I^lin.  [throwing  open  her  arms. 

0  ready  !     Let  thy  blade  drink  deep  —  and  bless  thee  ! 
Sir  JuL  [shortening  the  sword  in  his  grasp. 

Drink  deep  it  shall  —  but  of  a  purer  stream.    [Buries 
the  sword  in  his  breast. 
Elisor,  as  in  unutterahle  anguish,  draws  her  breath 
through  her  teeth,  like  one  in  sharp  agony.  — 
Sir  tTuLiAN   draws   the  sword  out,  and 
gpeahs  2JCiin/ully,  looking  on  the  blade. 
'T  is  the  last  Mandeville  —  thou  gallant  Arthur  — 
Wets  with  his  life  thy  stiffen'd  gore.  — 

Supporting  himself  by  the  chair,  he  turns  his 
face  to  the  coffin. 

My   sister !     [siiiks 
into  the  chair. 
Life  ebbs  apace  —     0  that  some  hand  —  would  —  draw  — 
That  curtain !  [Elinor  moves  to  do  it. 

—  Not  —  not  thine  !     Dare  not  — 
With  thy  —  impure  —  thy  hand  !  —     I  will  essay. 
Rising  with  difficulty,  he  staggers  towards 
the  picture. 
Where  is  the  cord  ?  [groping. 

—  My  eyes  grow  dim  —  I  die  — 
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And  cannot  see  thee  ^^ !  —    Frances !  Enphrosine  I 
Uttering  these  names  suddenly  with  a  hud, 
eager,  and  alarmed  cry,  Sir  Julian 
falls  dead. 

Elinor,  who  has  moved  upward  with  Mm,  with 

her  arms  spread,  as  if  to  sustain  him,  yet 

without  daring  to  touch  him,  buries 

her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sinks 

on  her  knees,  beside  his 

body.      And  the 

Ciu'tain  slowly  falls. 


NOTES 

TO 

THE    LAST    MANDETILLE 


1. p.  271.    The  Last  Maxdeville]    An  adaptation  to  the  stage 

of  the  author's  novel,  Confessions  of  a  Poet. 

A  copy  of  this  play  was  entrusted  in  London,  in  1851-52,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster,  Sr.,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ;  and  I  never 
could  get  it  out  of  his  possession.  Eemembering  what  the  late 
Mrs.  Shaw  once  said  to  me,  —  that  a  playwright  could  so  use,  and 
often  did,  another  author's  composition,  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  identify  his  own  property,  —  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  this 
memorandum,  lest  at  some  future  day  I  may  be  charged  with  havmg 
borrowed  what  in  fact  had  been  stolen  from  myself. 

2._p.  273.  Then,  ivhen  etc.]  The  Stage  may  omit  from  this 
point  to  "  Proceed  "  on  p.  274,  —  eighteen  verses. 

3.— P.  275.  Say  on,  etc.]  Omit  to  "  Fran.  No,  not  for  ^'orlds  1  " 
fourteen  verses. 

4.— P.  276.  I  found  there  Uncle.']  Make  tbe  remaining  hemistich 
to  read,  "  After  he  was  gone  "  ;  and  then,  omit  to  "  How  odd,  etc." 
on  p.  278. 
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5. — P.  280.  I  Ul  not  forgive  him'\  Omit  here  eight  verses ;  then 
convert  the  ten  next  into  one,  reading  it : 

"Is  't  Frances?     Enter,  if  't  is  thou,  my  sister." 

6. — P.  288.  That  some  less  scrupulous  hver — ]  After  this  break, 
omit  to  "Oh!  polluted ?"  nineteen  verses.  Or,  exscind  the  entire 
soliloquy. 

7. — P.  289.  What  ^s  Elinor  to  me f  I  now  to  Elinor?]  There  is 
a  resemblance  here  to  a  well-known  verse  of  Shakspeare's.  I 
point  it  out,  lest  somebody  should  do  it  for  me. 

"  Wliat  's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  "    ( Hamlet.  II.  2.  ) 

Again,  previously : 

0  Elinor  !  —    That  woman  should  have  writ 

Her  faith  iciih  water  !     Twelve,  but  twelve  brief  months  I 

Anxl  so  complete  a  change  !    Her  heart  alone. 

Why  thM  were  moivitrovs .'  but,  to  give  up  all ! 

All !  all .'  and  in  twelve Death  and  Hell !  the  work 

Is  scarce  the  Imlf  that  old.    Six  montJis  !    And  I  — 

"  That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  —    Xay,  not  so  much  ;  not  two. 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
etc.  etc. 

And  yet,  within  a  month  — 

Let  me  not  think  on't.    Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman."  ( ib.  I.  2.  ) 

These  resemblances  are  purely  accidental,  arising  out  of  the  char- 
acter and  situation.  None  but  a  fool  would,  designedly  or  unde- 
signedly, make  such  an  imitation,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  would 
leave  it  uncorrected.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  either; 
and  both  passages  are  in  idea  and  in  construction  as  truly  my  own, 
as  M  Hamlet  hdi^  never  been  written,  or  Shakspeare,  for  the  glory, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  injury,  of  English  dramatic  literature,  had 
never  been  born. 
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8.— P.  300.  — Meilkrie — ]  The  double  I  est  'iiiouilUe,  as  the 
French  say.     Therefore,  pronounce :  Mail'yer-ie. 

9  _p.  301.  And  this  is  ivhere,  etc.  etc.]  For  the  Stage,  read,  — 
as  more  directly  intelligible: 

And  this  is  where  the  heroic  Boiinevard, 

For  Freedom's  sake  and  Truth,  his  limbs  resignM 

To  fetters  ?    And  the  aged  martj-r's  steps 

Have  worn  the  vault's  rock  pavement,  as  they  tell. 

But.  for  the  Stage,  the  entire  Scene,  together  with  the  two  next 
following,  may,  and  perhaps  had  better  be,  omitted,  and  Sc.  V.  be 
made  a  direct  continuation  of  Sc.  I.,  by  omitting,  at  the  close  of  Y., 
the  name  "  Euphrosine  ".  —  All  these  Scenes  however,  as  like- 
wise Sc.  YIII.  (  which  is  marked  for  omission,  )  have  that  attrac- 
tiveness for  the  eye  which  has  become  a  main  requisite  in  theatrical 
pieces  and  is  at  all  timee,  whatever  the  character  of  the  drama,  an 
advantage  in  representation. 

I  may  add  for  the  critical  of  my  readers,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  between  the  first  and  second  scenes  of  this  Act,  to  allow 
even  in  imagiaation  the  change  of  movement  and  place  on  the  part 
of  Julian.  It  is  one  of  those  faults  of  construction  to  which  the 
laxness  of  the  romantic  drama  tempts  imperceptibly,  and  which,  in 
that  drama,  are  rarely  detected  and  never  condemned.  I  am  only  now, 
while  the  play  is  going  through  the  press,  aware  of  an  oversight 
which  discovered  sooner  I  should  have  endeavored  to  correct,  if 
indeed,  but  for  the  desire  of  reproducing  the  Novel  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible (an  ill-considered  vanity,  but  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  publication  of  that  work, )  the  Act  itself 
had  been  written  at  all  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 

10.— P.  313.  SCEXE  YII.]  This  and  the  following  Scene  are  to 
be  omitted  altogether  in  the  representation.     They  are  unimportant 
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to  the  actiou,  and  lengthen  the  Act  too  much  for  the  Stage.     The 
Drop  therefore  falls  on  the  Exit  of  EUnor  at  the  close  of  Scene  YI. 

11. — P.  3.48.  Ch'  foi'ce  even  Dryden,  etc.]  Omit  this  verse  ;  also, 
below,  "  forgive  my  heedless  vein." 

12.— P.  352.     That,  etc.]     Omit  from  here  to  the  period. 

13.-  P.  352.     — VUUers —\     The  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

14. — P.  354.  When  other,  etc.]  Omit,  from  here  to  "But  do  not 
mock  me  "  —  seventeen  verses. 

15. — P.  355.  — foresaw — ]  After  this  word,  omit  to  ''That 
I  "  — ■  Then,  in  the  same  part,  the  verse  "  Though  thou  art,  etc  ", 
and  "  thy  love's  quest     Meet  ready  answer," 

16. — P.  355.  Think  not  of  me ^  Omit  Then,  in  the  same  part, 
aU  after  the  semicolon  to  "  my  lord,"  ( inclusive.  ) 

n. — P.  355.  Sweet  lady,  ?w.]  After  this,  omit  to  the  interroga- 
tion-mark.    Then,  th.e  two  verses  before  the  last. 

18.— P.  360.    —Wilmot—\     Earl  of  Rochester. 

19. — P.  3G1.  He  comes  down.]  Or,  starting  up,  at  the  2d  line 
after, —  "Ah!  can  it  be?  etc.,'' — as  more  natural;  or,  at  the 
middle  of  the  3d  line  after,  —  '•  deep  darkness  " ;  or  even  at  the 
4th,  —  "  He  will  not  see  her."  But  the  Actor  will  not  much  regard 
the  direction,  but  adopt  the  movement  at  his  pleasure.  And,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  of  effect. 

20.— P.  377.  —  ChiHon  — ]  Here  again  the  double  "  1 "  is  soft- 
ened and  made  fluent,  as  in  "Meillerie."     Pron.  Sldl'yon. 
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2 1 . — P.  3 7  8.     Sir  Peter  — ]     Lely. 

22.— P.  390.     They  lie  below,  etc.]     From  a  French  song :  — 
"  lis  sont  la-bas,  qiii  dorment  sous  la  neige, 
Et  le  tamboiir  ne  les  reveillera  plus." 

23._p.  390.     Practice  —practice.     Etc.]     The  long  pauses  and 
the  double  trochee  make  the  rjthm  full,  though,  to  count,  it  wants  a 
syllable.     It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  writer  and  not  necessity : 
Practice  —  mere  practice.     Soon  from  playhouf<e-tears 

would  satisfy  all  the  requisitions ;  but  it  is  not  so  natural.     Sir 
Jul.  stm  talks  musingly,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  EHnor:— 

Practice— [pa^fS^Mi7i!Ao^igf/^^/^^^^z/.]— practice,   [pause.l  Soon,  etc. 

24.— P.  391.  I  cannot  ask  thee  where  is  Euphrosine.]  As  it  is  the 
final  accent  alone  which  marks  the  length  of  the  verse,  aU  such 
verses  as  this,  though  in  constant  use  by  the  best  writers,  are  reaUy 
defective.     But,  to  give  it  due  length,  as  thus  : 

/  cannot  ask  of  thee,  ichere,  wliere  is  Euphrosine. 
would  give  a  different  sentiment  from  that  I  intended. 

25.— P.  393.     —  thee  !  ]     Revising  for  the  press,  I  find  this  pro- 
noun equivocal.     It  applies,  not  to  Elinor,  but  to  Euphrosine,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  the  curtamed  picture. 
17* 


THE    HEARTS    SACRIFICE 

MDCCCLXIX 


CHARACTERS 

Melville,  Edith's  accepted  lover. 
Hampton,  another  of  her  suitors. 
Saville,     Melville s  friend,  and  luooer  of  Athlia, 

Ath'lia,  Melville's  cousin. 
Edith,  her  younger  sister. 
Bertha,     their  loidowed  aunt 


Scene.  A  castle  in  ErujJand,  and  its  grounds,  —  the  life- 
estate  of  Bertha,  and  joint  residence  of  herself  her 
nephew  and  nieces. 

Epoch.     The  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
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Act    the    First 

Scene  I.     The  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  CastJe. 

Melville.     Edith. 

Mel  For  this  consent,  lov'd  Edith,  take  my  thanks : 
My  thanks  ?  that  is  too  cold  :  the  passionate  vow 
Of  my  heart's  deepest  gratitude,  and  love 
Which  will  not  cease,  I  think,  to  live  and  glow 
While  hfe  has  left  one  heart-beat. 

Ed.  So,  I  read. 
Thinks  every  untry'd  lover ;  but  the  heart 
Throbs  not  the  less  with  divers  passions,  whereof 
The  weakest  grows  to  be,  in  time,  that  love 
Which  was  to  out-pulsate  all  the  rest. 

Mel.  A  love 
Unsolid  and  sensuous,  not  like  mine  for  thee. 
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Bas'd  on  unperishing  wortli,  nor  built  alone 
Of  animal  longing  and  the  fragile  sense 
Of  outward  beauty,  albeit  thereof  thy  store 
Is  vast,  if  not  exhaustless. 

Ed.  It  is  well 
Thou  hast  not  overlook'd  it,     I  had  taken  else 
To  my  mirror,  and  ask'd  there,  was  the  altar  gone, 
Evanished  like  its  images,  whereat 
Thou  mad'st  diurnal  worship  and  sent  up  prayer 
As  of  a  soul  in  anguish. 

Mel.  Both  sincere. 
Hence  my  deep  gratitude  and  o'er- welling  joy, 
That  thou  didst  hst  me  unworthy,  and,  goddess-like, 
Gave  to  long  homage  and  the  ceaseless  fiime 
Of  love's  sweet  incense  what  were  not  vouchsafd 
To  personal  merit. 

Ed.  Am  I  then  so  vain  ? 
Or  thou  so  humble  ?     That  thou  art  preferr'd 
Should  satisfy  thee.     To  be  so  preferr'd 
Impheth  large  worth  that  puts  thee  to  the  fore 
Of  those  thou  wast  preferr'd  to. 

Mel.  But  in  vain 
It  had  pleaded,  had  not  Athha's  generous  self 
Lent  sisterly  persuasion  and  the  force 
Of  her  great  self-denial.     What  a  soul 
Is  hers,  0  cousin  Edith  ! 

Ed.  It  is  good. 
And  little  selfish.  Yet  I  fail  to  see 
Much  generous  abnegation  in  an  act 
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Self  might  have  prompted.     That  she  lent  her  aid 
To  incHne  me  to  thy  suit,  was  that  her  heart 
Is  given  to  Saville. 

Mel.  But  her  fortune  then  ? 
Ed.  She  must  have  lost  it  by  our  uncle's  will. 
Mel  No  ;  for  that  bids,  if  Athlia  and  I 

Should  not  agree  to  marry,  then  the  one 
With  whom  the  fault  lay  should  unto  the  other 
Abandon  all.     She  only  had  to  wait 
Till  I  had  won  thee ;  yet  she  gave  up  all, 
That  I  might  win  thee. 

Ed.  Since  thou  seest  it  thus, 
I  wonder  that  thou  didst  not  woo  and  win 
My  sister.     Interest  then  and  love  perhaps 
Were  hand  in  hand,  and  Athlia  had  been  spar'd 
The  sacrifice  that  lifts  her  in  thine  eyes. 
Mel  Canst  thou  be  jealous,  Edith  ?  thou,  so  bright 
In  beauty  and  the  grace  of  subtle  wit  ? 
Leave  to  sad  Athha,  thou  who  too  art  good, 
The  homage  due  her  goodness.     TJnalloy'd 
It  is,  I  am  sure  ;  and  Saville  has  no  place 
Nearer  her  heart  than  I  have. 

Ed.  Which  perhaps 
Is  in  the  core.     But  list  Aunt  Bertha. 

Enter  Bertha. 

Aunt, 
How  tenders  Athlia  Saville  ?     Melville  here 
,  Thinks  her  still  heart-whole,  and  of  love  alone 
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For  himself  and  me,  half  stoic  and  half  nun, 
Turning  her  back  on  fortune. 

Ber.  Not  the  part 
Worst-favor'd  in  her, 

MeJ.  0  aunt,  though  sad  and  wan 
With  illness,  ( if  it  is  ill-health  indeed 
Gives  her  those  mournful  and  appeahng  eyes 
And  pales  her  once  red  cheek, )  her  features  still 
Are  comely,  if  not  handsome.     Saville  finds, 
ISTor  do  I  wonder,  a  soul-look  in  her  face 
More  winning  than  mere  beauty. 

Ber.  As  in  his, 
With^ts  coarse  outlines,  Athlia  seems  to  see 
But  manly  boldness  and  the  marks  of  that 
She  fancies  great  in  herself.     They  are  close  friends 
Thou  knowest,  and  I  know  are  something  more. 

Mel.  I  am  glad  of  it,  aunt ;  although  it  lessens  not 
My  debt  to  her  goodness.     Bat  I  see  not  why. 
If  she  loves  hirn,  as  he  I  believe  has  love. 
More  than  a  friend's,  for  her,  she  should  so  pine. 

Ber,  'T  is  of  her  gloomy  temper  and  grim  pride 
Of  righteousness. 

Mel.  No,  no  ;  she  has  no  pride, 
And  least  of  all  in  what  is  most  her  own  : 
Nor  call  that  gloom  which  is  so  touching-sad 
And  knows  not  sourness. 

Ed.  Melville  finds  enough 
The  hand  he  has  won,  and  yearns  now  for  a  heart 
Before  misf)riz'd. 
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Mel  0  Edith ! 

Ber.  Melville  knows 
That  AthUa  from  her  childhood  has  been  grave, 
While  thou  wast  alway  cheerful,  and  he  chose 
The  sunshine  to  disport  in.     Let  him  bask 
In  its  warmth  and  brightness  still,  nor  be  thou  vex'd 
His  eyes  at  times  should  turn  to  the  shade,  whose  gloom 
Attracts  by  contrast,  and  may  be  rehef 
To  wholesome  sunhght,  though  he  loves  it  not. 
Mel.  It  is  nor  light  nor  shadow,  aunt,  though  each 
Without  the  other  would  lose  effect.     I  love 
My  cousin  none  the  less  that  I  revere 
Her  sister.     But  that  shadow  !  it  grows  black 
As  death.     I  sometimes  think  it  is  of  death, 
And  shiver  in  its  chillness. 

Ber.  Athlia's  health 
Perhaps  was  never  good,  even  when,  a  child, 
She  appear'd  most  round  and  rosy.     It  is  hke, 
Her  body's  weakness  adds  a  deeper  hue 
To  her  mind's  fix'd  gloom.  —    But  to  the  sunshine  now. 
Is  the  day  nam'd,  my  children  ? 

Mel  Edith,  speak. 
Ed.  Thou  hast  not  ask'd  me,  Melville,  all  this  time. 

Mel  First,  in  my  joy  ;  then Ah,  that  beaming  smile  ! 

Yes,  this  is  sunshine.     When  shall  be  the  day  ? 
To-morrow?     Xo  ?     Next  week?    The  next?    Nor  that? 
Ed.  'T  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  now  with  us. 

When  the  next  moon  shall  show  the  selfsame  phase. 
Then  ask,  and  thou  shalt  have. 
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Mel.  Till  then  —  in  pledge 
Of  our  betrothal. 

Ed.  [as  he  puts  the  ring  on  he?' finger. 
It  is  pretty,     Gro 
Now  with  Aunt  Bertha,  and  make  Athlia  know 
Of  our  near  marriage.     Thou  must  be  prepar'd 
To  see  her  startled. 

Ber.  But  with  joy. 

Ed.  Even  joy 
May  prove  a  shock  to  the  broken. 

2Iel.  In  this  case, 
I  think  not.     But  I  shall  be  wary  and  slow. 
Wilt  thou  not  in  with  us,  Edith  ? 

Ed.  No,  awhile 
I  will  walk  here  in  the  stillness,  and  grow  calm. 

[Exeunt,  into  the  Castle,  Mel.  and  Ber. 
How  blind  he  is !     Aunt  too.     But  she,  in  hate 
Of  Athlia,  whose  great  soul  she  envies,  or  fears 
Looks  down  upon  her  own,  has  fail'd  to  see 
What  breaks  too  often  on  my  jealous  sense.     Thus  some 
Come  to  this  world  fools  made,  while  others  grow 
To  be  such  by  prejudice,  peering  with  dim  eyes 
Through  passion's  haze  or  the  two-sided  glass 
Of  interest  which  dwarfs  or  swells  at  will. 
I  too  hate  Athlia ;  but 't  is  that  I  feel 
I  have  wrong'd  and  wrong  her.     Yet,  is  that  then  sure  ? 
Left  to  himself,  must  Melville  still  have  chosen 
Beauty  and  grace,  and  left  plain-hooded  sense, 
And  virtue  ungainly,  unador'd.     That  she 
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Is  suflfering,  may  it  not  be  from  disease 

Now  first  develop'd  ?     And  am  I  then  to  blame  ? 

E liter ^  from  the  left^ 
Hampton. 

Here  comes  the  best,  as  boldest,  of  my  slaves/ 
Hamp.  Fair  Edith !     To  my  wish  ;  and  all  alone. 
Ed.  Is  that  too  to  thy  wish  ?     'T  is  not  for  long. 
Wilt  thou  come  in  ? 

Hamp.  No.     But  a  moment,  pray. 
It  is  so  pleasant  here  !  so  still  and  sweet ! 
And  thou,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  natural  pomp 
Of  lawn,  and  forest  snarkhng  in  the  sun, 
And  waving  in  the  breeze  its  many  heads 
And  arms  tOAvard  thee  in  homage  and  in  joy. 
And  short-liv'd  flowers  with  their  amorous  breath 
Wooing  thy  kisses,  seem'st  to  be  of  all 
Creative  goddess.     Let  me  worship  too. 
Ed.  What !  with  thy  breath  ?  or  arras  ?  or  he^d  ? 

Hamp.  With  all, 
If  thou  wilt ;  but  most  with  the  heart,  as  I  have  done 
Since  first  I  knew  thee. 

Ed.  But  must  do  no  more. 
Hamp.  No  more  ? 

Ed.  What  pity,  that  like  the  trees  and  flowers 
Thou  canst  not  woo  and  worship  without  heart ! 
Hamp.  What  should  that  say  ? 

Ed.  Even  this  :  I  am  betrotli'd. 
Hamp.  It  cannot  be  !     Thou  couldst  not  do  such  wrong. 
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Ed.  There  is  my  troth-ring. 

Hamp.  Let  me  take  it  off, 
And  give  thee  another. 

Ed.  It  is  now  too  late. 
Why  wast  thou  backward  ?     Melville  got  before. 
Hamp.  I  was  deceiv'd :  I  thought  thy  uncle's  will 
Had  tied  him  to  thy  sister. 

Ed.  She  refus'd. 
Hamp.  Refus'd  him  ?     And  the  fortune  ? 

Ed.  'T  was  to  save 
The  fortune  for  my  sake,  lest  Melville  should, 
In  love  for  me,  resign  it,  Athlia  came 
To  woo  me  on  his  part,  annulling  thus, 
And  elsewhere  openly,  her  claim  for  aye 
To  share  that  great  bequest. 

Hamp.  Stupendous  deed  ! 
So  vast  a  fortune  ! 

Ed.  13ut  she  lov'd  him  not. 
And  knew  his  love  for  me. 

Hamp.  'T  was  not  the  less. 
Nay,  it  was  more,  high-soul'd.     What  woman  else 
But  had  taken  with  him  the  fortune,  or,  without, 
Had  kept  both  shares  for  herself? 

Ed.  Why  none.     And  thus, 
Melville  and  I  are  partners.     Let  us  in. 
Hamp.  Edith  !     Forgive.     But  what  have  I  to  do  ? 
Ed.  Xot  shoot  thyself,  nor  drown,  nor  make  a  noose 
Of  thy  sword-belt,  but,  a  man,  accept  as  fate 
What  cannot  be  averted.     Talk  no  more 
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In  the  strain  thou  hast  indulg'd  in.     It  nor  suits 
Me  nor  thyself,  and  jeopards  fame  with  both. 
Hamp.  But  what  shall  bind  the  thoughts  ?     These  still  will  act, 
And  build  thy  altars  in  the  heart,  where  prayer 
Shall  be  more  fervent  unspoken. 

Ed.  But,  unheard, 
The  worshiper  flags,  then  tires,  till  by  and  by 
The  altars  are  thrown  down,  or  yield  their  place 
To  those  of  some  new  goddess. 

Hamp.  Not  with  me. 
I  am  thy  adorer  ever. 

Ed.  Lightly  said, 
As  with  all  promises. 

Hamp.  Shall  I  prove  it  ? 

Ed.  How? 
Hamp.  Fly  from  these  walls  with  me  to-night.     Ere  morn, 
Thou  shalt  be  lady  of  all  I  own  :  not  worth 
The  double  wealth  of  Melville,  but  enough 
To  keep  thee  in  ease  and  honor  in  that  state 
Whereto  thou  wast  born. 

Ed.  That  thou  wast  heard  uncheck'd 
Impute  to  my  surprise,  which  kept  me  dumb. 
Hast  thou  consider'd,  Hampton  ?     In  these  walls 
Thou  art  a  guest.     Wouldst  thou  break  trust,  and  faith 
Imply'd,  or  strip  me  in  thy  passion  of  that 
Thou  never  couldst  replace  —  my  truth  ?     Thy  love 
Is  shallow,  or  but  self-deep. 

Hamp.  No,  Edith,  no  ; 
I  prize  both  truth  aud  honor.     Said  I  not, 
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I  worship  ?     Is  thy  soul  then  nought  to  me  ? 

But  love  is  not  deliberate  :  it  is  thou 

Wast  hasty  and  didst  do  my  passion  wrong. 
Ed.  No,  thou  who  wast  slow  and  lukewarm.     Let  us  in. 

Speak  never  again  of  this.     Come.     No  !  stay  thou. 

We  should  look  guilty,  seen  together  thus.     \_Exit  ahove. 
Hamp.  Ah,  dread'st  thou  that  ?     To  fear  suspect  of  guilt 

Comes  of  the  conscience.     I  may  hope  withal. 

\^Exit  to  the  left. 


Scene  II. 

A    room    in    the    Castle. 

Athlia.     Melville. 

Mel.  Sing  me  the  songs  I  love  ;  one,  only  one  ! 

Thy  voice  is  sweeter,  Athlia,  when  thou  sing'st. 
Than  any  sound  I  know.     See  !  I  have  brought 
Life's  roses  to  thy  cheeks.     Thou  art-  not  so  ill 
To-day,  then,  cousin? 

Ath.  Yet  too  feeble  quite 
To  sing  as  I  would  :  and  then,  my  soul  is  sad. 
I  could  not  sing  a  sad  song  with  a  heart 
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Deject  already. 

Mel.  Why  is  it  deject  ? 
Would  I  could  heal  thee,  cousin  !     Now  again 
I  have  call'd  the  flush  to  thy  cheek.     Thou  art  not  well 
Something  disturbs  thee,  Athlia.     But  I  have  news 
I  know  will  cheer  thee. 

Ath.  'T  is  then  to  thy  good. 
Mel  0  greatly,  cousin.     Canst  thou  not  then  guess, 
Thou  who  hast  done  so  much  to  bring  to  pass 
What  tends  most  to  my  good  ? 

Ath.  'T  is  of  thyself 

And  Edith  thou  wouldst  tell.     She  has 

Mel.  Consented. 
Athlia !  what  ails  thee  ? 

Ath.  I  am  faint. 

Mel.  Sit  down. 
I  was  very  selfish.     Edith  warn'd  me  too 
'T  would  startle  thee  :  thou  art  so  quick  to  feel, 
With  those  poor  nerves. 

AtJi.  It  is  over  now.     Mind  not. 
I  will  stand  up.     I  am  weU  again.     Dost  see  ? 
Mel  I  see  thou  smilest :  but  oh  I  so  sad  a  smile 
It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 

Ath.  Thou  foohsh  boy  ! 
Mel  I  sometimes  think  indeed  I  have  been  foolish. 
To  love  thee  not  far  better,  cousin  Athlia, 
Than  Edith,  —  thou  who  art  so  good.  — 

Ath.  Hush,  hush ! 
Mel.  And  I  do  love  thee,  Atlilia ;  not  indeed 
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As  I  love  Edith ;  but  as  one  miglit  love 
An  angel  that  watch'd  over  him,  in  blood 
Immortal,  but  with  human  smiles  and  tears 
For  his  joys  and  sorrows.  — 

Ath.  When  will  be  the  day  ? 
Mel  A  month  from  to-morrow,  Edith  says. 

Ath.  A  month  — 
From  —  to-morrow  ?     It  is  —  it  is  —  soon. 

Ilel  My  G-od  !  thou  art Help  there  ! 

Ath.  No,  no,  hush. 

My  heart  —  a  httle  faintness I  shall  —  soon  — 

Let  me  lean  on  thee.     Tell  nobody,  Melville. 

I  shall  —  soon  be  —  better.     I  —  I [sivoons. 

Mel  Athlial 


Droj)  falls. 
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Act     the     Second 

Scene  I.     A  room  in  the  apartment  of  Bertha. 

Bertha, 

at  a  writing-desh,  looking  over 

some  written  instrument. 

Enter  Edith. 

Whereupon,  Bertha  hurriedhj  returns  the  parchment 

to  the  desl-j  and  shuts  and  locJcs  the  latter,  talcing  out  the  key. 

Ber.  Ah,  my  bright  child  !     Thou  com'st  in  time  ;  in  time, 
I  mean  for  my  instant  thought,  and  what  thereon 
I  would  devise  and  counsel.     Should  thy  sister 

Wed  Saville 

Ed.  That  she  will  not. 

Ber.  That  she  will. 
He  loves  her.  — 

Ed.  Admires  her. 

Ber.  WtF.     And  she  in  turn 
May  love  him.  — 

Ed.  No,  I  am  sure  not. 

Ber.  Be  that  so  : 
She  may  withal  accept  him. 

Ed.  And  refus'd 
iMelville  ! 

Vol.  II.— 18 
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Ber.  Why  not  ?     This  loving  is  caprice 
Of  fancy  often,  oft  a  mere  return 
Of  grateful  vanity.     Saville,  Melville  swear.^, 
Is  noble  of  mind  as  blood  ;  both  subtle  points 
Of  cogency  with  a  maid  who  apes,  like  her, 
Scorn  of  things  vulgar  and  aGfects  to  soar 
To  acts  magnanimous. 

Ed.  Well,  conceive  that  so. 
Saville  is  here  to-day.     Suppose  he  pre=s 
His  suit  to  Athlia,  which,  with  her  plain  face, 
Palhd  and  seeming  wo-worn,  is  the  last 
Of  fancies  probable  ;  say  that  she  accept,  — 
Which  I  maintain  she  will  not, —  what  comes  then  ? 
Ber.  The  loss  belike  of  thy  fortune,  of  that  part 

At  least  thy  mope-ey'd  sister  flung  away. 
Ed.  Aunt! 

Ber.  Would  her  lord  submit,  think'st  thou,  to  waive 
His  right  to  reclaim  it  ?     It  may  be  reclaim'd. 
Thou  look'st  aghast,  my  love.     Well  mayst  thou  be. 

There  i>j,  in  thy  uncle's  hand 

Ed.  Another  will  ? 
Ber.  Some  later  day,  I  may  tell  thee.     Now,  enough 

Thou  art  warn'd  of  thy  danger.    With  thy  charms  and  arts, 
Thou  mayst  avert  from  Athlia  the  mishap 
Of  finding  her  bounty  futile.     I  must  go. 

She  has  been  playing  luith  the  key  of  the 

desk  all  this  luhile,  and  now^  luhile  concluding^  shuts  it  up 

in  a  press,  the  hey  of  which,  though  turning  it, 

she  leaves  in  the  door. 
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My  secret,  for  thy  own  sake,  will  be  safe. 

Let  the  grave  bury  it,  with  thee.     [Exit 

Ed.  That  is  sure. 

But  first  I  must  have  it.     Was  it  not  that  leaf 

She  held  as  I  came  in  ?     She  put  it  by 

In  seeming  hurry,  but  hath  left  the  key 

As  if  to  tempt  me,  or  perhaps  in  trust 

Of  my  honor.     It  may  be  so  ;  but  nature's  stress 

Is  more  imperious  than  the  law  of  right, 

And  self-defence  rules  paramount.  [Tahes  out  the  parchment 

What  is  here  ? 

A  codicil  —  dated  just  before  his  death. 

Ah,  and  he  says :  because  of  his  esteem, 

G-rowing  day  by  day,  for  Athlia,  whom  he  deems 

Noblest  of  women,  and  well-assur'd  her  choice 

Will  be  most  wise  and  right,  he  here  revokes 

The  will's  conditions  as  regards  her  only, 
Making  absolute  his  gift  in  her  behalf, 
With  his  last  love  and  blessing  beyond  death.  — 
So  Uncle  had  his  senses  at  the  last. 
I  shall  have  mine.     Why  had  not  Aunt  too  hers  ; 
The  codicil  is  witness'd  by  none  else  ? 
Perhaps  she  felt  a  superstitious  dread 
To  burn  the  good  man's  writing.     Means  she  then 
That  I  should  ?     I  too  dread  ;  but  solely  her  : 
She  must  not  know  I  have  seen  it.     But  I  can 
So  mar  both  signatures,  they  shall  in  law 
Be  held  as  forgeries,  while  they  seem  unchang'd. 
She  sits  down  at  the  desk,  and  takes  up  a  pen,  hut  pauses.      ' 
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'T  is  a  sad  work,  and  makes  me  almost  thrill 
With  horror.     But  I  have  no  choice.     And  then, 
Is  't  worse  than  Aunt  herself  did  ?     And  what  wrong 
Can  it  do  to  A-thUa,  who  cares  not  ?  —     It  is  over. 
Restores  the  parchment,  and  locking  the  desk  returns 
the  key  to  the  press. 
So  far,  't  is  well     But,  to  make  doubly  sure, 
The  courtly  Saville  shall  from  Ercs'  eyes 
Strip  off  his  blind,  that  he  may  shoot  more  straight. 
I  might,  whate'er  betid,  have  try'd  my  charms. 
But  now,  [gazing  on  a  mirror. 

—  look,  eyes,  thy  sweetest  coyest  gaze, 
Take,  hps,  the  lure  of  thy  most  amorous  smiles: 
Thou  want'st  not  Saville,  Athlia,  nor  shalt  have. 

[Exit. 


SCKXE   II. 

The  same  as  Scene  II.  in  Act  /. 

Athlia.     Saville. 

Ath.  How  canst  thou  urge  affection  ?     Seest  thou  not 
I  am  unworthy  to  return  thy  love, 
So  feeble  and  care-worn  ? 

Sav.  Even  that  thou  art  so 
Gives  tenderness  to  a  feelin^r  which  is  fed, 
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Not  by  thy  outward  graces,  but  the  charms 
That  spring  of  the  soul  alone. 

Ath.  To  earn  this  praise 
From  Melville's  friend  is  pleasant.     Let  my  thanks, 
Esteem,  my  friendship  if  thou  wilt,  requite  it. 
'T  is  all  I  can  give,  and  more  thou  shouldst  not  ask. 
Sav.  0  Athlia,  —  let  me,  without  being  judg'd 
Bold  and  familiar,  as  thy  cousin's  friend 

S)  call  thee  when  alone 

Ath.  At  all  times  so. 
Or  by  what  name  thou  wilt ;  the  modest  lips 
Of  Master  Saville  never  can  use  speech 
That  is  presumptuous,  nor  his  courtly  modes 
Appear  familiar  :  and  to  be  address'd, 
By  Melville's  friend,  as  if  I  av:is  a  cousin, 
Is  grateful  complim;-nt. 

Sav.  Since  thou  hold'st  me  so, 

0  gentla  lady,  it  makes  what  I  would  ask 
Less  difficult.     Let  thy  friendship,  thy  esteem, 
As  thou  say'st,  be  mine,  until  a  warmer  feeling 
Requite  my  passion ;  if  not  love  itself. 

Yet  something  nearer  what  a  loving  man 
Asks  in  the  woman  he  would  woo  and  wed. 

Ath.  That  hope  not.     There  be  reasons 

Sav.  Thou  art  ill ! 
Let  me  bring  wa^er. 

Ath.  Xo,  't  is  often  so.  — 
Thou  seest  how  poor  a  wife  I  should  make.     Speak  not 

1  know  what  tliDU  v/ouldst  say.     There  are  other  maids. 
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A  man  like  thee,  so  fitted  every  way 

To  win  the  loveliest,  noblest  in  tiie  land, 

Cannot  be  long  heart-vacant.     Here,  with  me, 

'T  is  a  vain  quest, 

Sav.  Yet  haply 

Ath.  In  no  time 

Canst  thou  prevail.     Thou  mayst  increase  indeed 

The  honor  in  which  I  hold  thee  and  stand  next, 

If  tho'j  dost  not  now,  to  Melville  in  my  love ; 

(  Thou  hear'st ;  it  is  a  strong  phrase  : )  but  beyond 

Can  never  be. 

Sav.  Thou  griev'^t  and  gludd'st  me  both. 

Second  to  Melville,  for  whose  sake  thou  hast  done 

Ath.  What  I  would  double,  as  I  would  die  to-morrow 

To  make  him  blest. 

Sav.  Indeed? 

Ath.  What  else  V    Thou  hast  heard 

We  were  brought  up  together,  'neath  this  roof. 

Ah  happy  days,  when  I  was  all  in  all 

To  Melville,  and  when  he Thoug'.i  he  is  chang'd, 

As  natural,  in  his  manhood,  loving  now 

Another  with  not  now  a  brotliers  love, 

Yet  I  am  still  the  sister  tlmt  I  was 

In  those  glad  days  of  childhood  when  my  cheek 

Was  red  with  health  and  my  fresh  heart  so  light. 
Sav.  How  well  the  tears  that  stand  i'  those  eyes  become  thee  ! 

Let  me  dare  say  it,  who  praise  therein  thy  soul. 

Which  is  my  deity.     Wilt  thou  in  one  time 

Call  for  more  worship,  yet  refuse  to  fill 
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The  sLrine  I  have  built  thee  ? 

Ath.  Keep  it  for  a  form 
Of  some  true  goddess,  and  let  me  at  her  feet 
Sit  as  thy  sister.     Thou  mayst  be  to  me 
Indeed  a  brother,  all  that  Melville  was 
In  earlier  days,  perhaps  is  now,  if  so 
Thou  wilt  be  to  him  a  brother. 

8av.  Am  I  not  ?     What  then 
Wilt  thou  have  me  do  to  prove  it  ? 

Ath.  Thou  shak  know  ; 
But  not  to-day.     My  cousin  is,  I  fear, 

In  peril  of  losing No,  no  !  not  to-day. 

And  perhaps  I  am  wrong  too.     Heaven  grant  it  so  ! 
When  I  can  doubt  no  more,  then  shalt  thou  learn 
What  thou  must  do  for  Melville.     But  meanwhile 
Say  nothing  to  him  —  even  of  what  thou  hast  heard 
That  not  concerns  him.     I  am  now  quite  spent. 
Thou  wilt  pardon  me.     [Giving  him  her  hand.     He  raises 

it  to  his  lips. 
Is  that  a  brother's  kiss  ? 

[luith  a  melanchohj  smile. 
Sav.  No,  that  should  be  on  the  forehead. 

Ath.  When  thy  shrine 
Receives  its  goddess,  thou  mayst  place  it  there. 
She  sinks  on  a  couch,  seemingly  exhausted  ;  and^  as 
Saville  bows  reverentjy  to  retire^  the 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Third 

Scene  I.     The  platform ,  as  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I, 

Edith.     Hamptox, 

JIamp.  Only  put  off,  one  month  —  one  litt'e  month, 
This  hated  marriage,  Edirh  ! 

Ed.  To  what  good  ? 
'T  will  not  reprieve  thee.     I  have  said,  this  ring 
Shall  sparkle  on  my  finger,  till  I  take 
A  plainer  one  at  the  altar  —  not  from  thee. 
Hamp.  But  't  will  at  least  brief  respite  be  ;  and  that 
Is  much  to  the  wretch  eondemn'd. 

Ed.  So  have  it  then. 
Now,  do  not  kiss  my  fingers  !     Hampton,  think  ; 
Thou  putt'st  us  both  in  peril.     Go. 

Hamp.  To-night, 
Thou  wilt  be  here  again  ? 

Ed.  No.     If  I  come, 
Thou  must  not  follow.     What !  my  hand  again  ? 
When  I  forbid  thee  ?     There.     We  shall  be  seen. 
Go,  nor  be  foolish. 

Hamp.  Angel!     [Exit^  to  left. 
Ed.  And  in  time. 
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Lo,  where  the  cause  of  respite  —  my  new  slave. 

Enter ^  from  the  right, 
Melville    and    Saville. 

Mel.  Was  not  that  Hampt  jn  ?     Which  way  hath  he  gone  ? 

Ed.  To  the  brook,  I  think, 

Mel  To  fish  ? 

Ed.  He  bore  no  rod. 

He  talk'd  of  a  stroll  to  the  lake,  —  would  have  me  go. 

Mel.  Then  thou  wilt  hardly  now  make  one  with  us. 

Shall  I  leave  Saville  with  thee,  or  wilt  thou  spare  him  ? 

I  know  thou  lik'st  him ;  but  he  is  pledg'd  to  stay 

Till  our  marriage,  Edith. 

Ed.  Which  will  give  more  time 

Than  thou  think'st  for.     Thou  must  let  the  day  go  by, 

For  another  moon  at  least. 

Mel.  Another  moon  ? 

0  Edith  !     And  thy  promise  ? 

Ed.  It  is  thine  ; 

But  do  not  press  it,  cousin.     'T  is  unright, 

While  Athlia  is  so  sad,  perhaps  even  ill, 

We  should  be  joyful. 

J/e/.  But  herself  so  yearns 

To  see  us  wedded. 

Ed.  Of  her  own  good  heart. 

For  love  of  both.     Shall  we  be  then  less  good. 

Loving  her  truly  ?     Thou  knowest,  her  poor  nerves 

Tremble  at  nothing  now. 

Mel  Be  it  as  thou  wilt : 
18* 
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I  love  thee  better, 

Ed.  I  must  now  go  in 
To  Athlia.     You  will  hold  me.  both,  excus'd. 

^Exit  above. 
Mel.  Thou  S3est,  she  is  good  as  beautifiil. 

Sav.  How  else  ? 
She  owes  so  much  to  that  sister,  in  herself 
So  worthy  of  all  affection. 

Mel  Truly  so. 
Had  she  but  Eiith's  beauty,  la  the  world 
AVI  10  would  bo  like  her  ? 

AS'ai'.  Who  is  like  her  now  ? 
Wouldst  thou  have  Nature  shower  all  her  gifts 
On  one  small  head  ?     How  barren  were  the  world, 
Dotted  with  mere  perfection  here  and  there, 
And  ugliness,  or  vices  unredeem'd, 
In  the  vast  interspaces  !     Unto  me 
Athlia's  soul-beauty,  beaming  from  her  eyes 
And  mutely  eloquent  on  her  mournful  lips, 
Leaves  nothing  to  be  long'i  for.     Shall  I  say, 
I  wonder  often  that  a  man  hke  thee 
Had  not  there  fix'd. 

Mel.  Ay  ?     See  this  castle  gray. 
In  its  bold  outlines  and  i!s  massive  spread 
Is  much  to  admire  ;  but  that  is  solemn  all. 
The  flowerless  ivy,  that  wraps  half  its  sides 
And  strains  to  hug  its  towers,  gives  no  relief, 
Not  even  when  autumn's  brief  suns  and  chill  nights 
Have  fleck'd  the  green  with  purple  and  with  red  : 
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While  evening,  with  her  shadows  making  black 
The  many  angles,  drapes  the  whole  with  awe. 
So  I  turn  my  back  to  its  grandeur  and  gaze  here, 
Where  beauty  glows  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  stars 
Have  not  their  light  obstructed.     Thou  must  own 
Edith  is  beautiful. 

Sav.  Yery ;  with  a  smi'e, 
When  her  lips,  parting  slowly,  show  her  teeth, 
Perfect  in  place  and  whiteness,  worth  a  day 
Of  travel  to  behold  it.     And  her  eyes, 
When  they  fix  on  you  with  that  thoughtful  gaze 
Their  large  blue  orbs,  half-curtain' d  by  the  fringe 
Of  the  full  lids,  a  perilous  thing  to  face. 

Mel.  Brave!     And  thou  wonderest  I  should  be  ensnar'd  ! 
She  shall  know  this  praise. 

Sav.  'No,  I  beseech  thee  not  I 

Mel.  Nay,  't  is  a  fair  return.     She  admires  thee. 

And  vows  thou  art  the  handsomest,  best-built  man 
She  has  long  beheld. 

Sav.  I  would  her  pensive  sister 
Saw  with  such  partial  eyes. 

Mel.  Why,  man,  she  doth. 
I  have  hearJ  her  laud  thee  without  stint,  both  mind 
And  body.     'T  is  thyself  art  dull  of  sight. 
Or  over-modest. 

Sav.  Neither.     For  I  see. 
And  please  m;  self  with  thinking,  Athlia's  heait 
Beats  kindly  toward  me.     But  no  amorous  heat 
Quickens  its  pulses.     In  that  soul's  large  hou?e 
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Is  something  treasur'd  Avbich  fills  all  tlie  rooms, 
Or  something  which  perforce  bars  every  door, 
That  love  can  not  steal  in.     Be  it  this,  or  that, 
'T  is  sure  my  image  hath  no  dwelling  there. 
MeJ.  Tt  is  her  ilhiess. 

So.v.  No. 

il/e/.  Know'st  thou  no  cause  ? 
Sav.  I  seem  to  see  one  darkly,  or  by  glimpses, 
Like  light  in  a  tangled  forest,  where  my  way 
Threads  a  thick  underwood  I  scarce  can  pierce. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  [looMng  at  Mel.  intently. 

"Well,  thou  wilt  learn  in  time. 

[moving  vp. 
Mel.  What !  thou  too  going  in  ? 

Sav.  I  seek  the  home 
That  is  barr'd  for  me  forever,  —  Athlia's  still, 
But  to  me  pleasant,  though  close-shutter'd  heart. 

[Exit  into  the  Castle. 
Mel  I  must  to  the  lake  alone  then.  —     Hampton  seems 
To  have  taken  to  musing  lately.     Very  like 
He  will  refuse  to  be  of  the  chase  to-morrow. 
Is  he  in  love  then  ?     And  does  Saville  mean 
That  Athlia  favors  him  ?     That  cannot  be  : 
She  likes  him  not  —  unless  her  mien  be  worn 
To  cover  hking.     But  that  were  not  she. 
And  why  diss-mble  ?     It  is  Saville's  self 
That  Athlia  loves,  if  any,  and  he  is  blind, 
Or  knows  not  to  detect,  at  the  fiinge  of  the  mp.sk, 
What  the  upper  au'l  fix'd  pa'.t  of  it  conceals. 
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I  hope  it  is  so.     Two  such  noble  souls 

AVere  made  for  each  other.     I  must  watch  their  play. 

[Exit  to  left. 


Scene  II. 

As  in  Act  I.  Scene  II. 

Athlia,  in  a  melancholy  attitude^  on  a  couch. 

Enter  Saville. 

Ath.  Saville.  [to  herself. 

Ah  friend,  thou  comest  to  my  wish, 
Though  to  a  painful  purpose. 

Sav.  If  for  me 
Alone  the  pain,  it  is  welcome  for  thy  sake, 
Dearest  and  best  of  ladies. 

Ath.  Thou  goest  wide 
Of  my  meaning,  cousin  (so  thou  shalt  be  call'd 
That  art  so  good  to  me.  )  —     Happily  for  my  view, 
We  meet  alone. 

Sav.  I  thought  to  find  thy  sister 
Already  here  :  she  went  before. 

Ath.  Alas, 
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We  need  not  fear  her  coming  in  such  haste. 

Of  her  I  would  speak  and 

Thou  hast  not  forgot* en, 
Some  brief  time  since  I  hinted  at  strange  peril 
Lurking  for  Melville,  and  claim'd  thy  aid  to  come. 
For  his  sake.     Thou  shalt  see  now  in  what  trust 
I  hold  thee,  avowing  what  were  else  not  fit 
Save  for  a  brother's  ear. 

Sav.  Let  me  but  earn 
That  honor  as  I  feel  it,  and  thou  wilt  be 
Well-sei  v'd  indeed.     Deign  thou  to  make  me  then 
Thy  brother,  —     Athlia. 

AfJ).  Is  it  then  so  hard 
To  name  me,  that  thou  pausest  ?     I  would  be 
Truly  thy  sister,  since  I  cannot  be 
Thy  wife.  — 

With  a  sad  smile,  as  he  raises  reverenUy  to  his  tips  the 
hand  she  extends  to  him.]  'T  is  not  so  fair  as 't  once  was  deem'd, 
But  't  is  a  frank  hand. 

Sav.  And  the  loveliest  truly 
I  have  e'er  beheld. 

Ath.  No,  it  is  thin  and  wan. 
It  will  be  more  so,  soon. 

Sav.  Do  not  despond  : 
Thou  wilt  regain  yet  health  and  spirits. 

Ath.  Never. 
No,  Saville,  —  no,  my  brother,  no ;  my  heart 
Is  breaking  hourly.     Do  not  look  amaz'd. 
L'sten.     'T  is  time,  —  although,  alas !  not  here, 
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Sister,  or  aunt,  or  cousin,  will  come  in 
To  break  our  parle. 

Thou  hast  heard  how  I  have  striven 
To  win  for  Melville  Edith. 

Sav.  Lady,  yes, 
I  know  thy  sacrifice, 

Ath.  Ah!     Know  it?     No! 
Thou  canst  not  know  it.     Heaven  alone  can  know 

What 

Edith  haply  did  not  take  so  well 
To  Melville  as  did  I,  who  have  held  hira  dear 
From  childliood ;  and  thou  know'st  our  uncle  will'd 

That  he  and  I  should Let  me  rest  awhile.  — 

Thou  wilt  have  patience  with  me.     These  faint  turns 

Come  ever  and  anon.     'T  is  over  now.  — 

S  >,  I  would  say,  I  fear  that  E  lith's  heart 

Is  not  so  firmly  bound  to  his  some  strain. 

Or  artful  effort,  may  not  loose  the  tie. 

To  Melville's  sorrow,  who  —  loves  her  more  than  hfe. 

Edith  is  vain,  and  Hampton  long  has  been 

Her  ardent  wooer,  and  presses  still  his  suit, 

Though  it  is  lawless. 

Sav.  Can  that  be  ? 

Ath.  To  doubt 
Had  sav'd  this  story  and  appeal  to  thee, 
Which  is  some  shame  to  Edith.     I  am  too  sure. 
Now,  as  my  cousin's  best  friend,  as  my  own, 
I  look  to  thee  for  counsel,  and  such  aid 
As  thou  canst  give  by  any  fitting  act.    . 
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Sav.  Hast  thou  appeal'd  to  Edith  ? 

Ath.  Canst  thou  ask  ? 
She  treats  it  as  a  trifle,  and  makes  jest 
Of  Hampton's  courtship,  —  though  it  is  plain  to  me, 
And  thou  mayst  see,  if  thou  wilt  use  thine  eyes, 
Thus  caution'd,  it  is  passion,  and  must  end 
In  death  to  Melville's  peace,  if  not  foul  wrong. 

Sav.  It  would  not  do  to  appeal  to  Hampton's  self  ? 

Ath.  No.  in  no  wise.  There  would  be  certain  strife. 
And  Melville  come  to  know  what  from  his  mind 
I  would  keep  ever. 

Sav.  Think'st  thou  Edith's  heart 
Inchnes  to  Hampton  ? 

Ath.  No,  iJO,  not  her  heart. 
She  is  not  unvirtuous  ;  she  but  loves  the  pride 
Of  conquest.     Did  another  bow  the  knee 
To  her  beauty,  Hampton's  homage  were  forgot. 

Sav.  So  let  it  be  then.     'T  is  the  surer  mode. 

Ath.  But  who  will  light  the  newer  fire  should  stay 
The  ravage  of  the  other  ?     There  is  none. 
Thou  wouldst  not,  cousin  ? 

Sav.  Not,  if  't  might  be  else. 
For  Melville's  sake  alone,  I  should  not  toy 
With  Melville's  hopes.     It  were  a  dithcult  task 
To  escape  detection,  and,  the  plot  reveal'd, 
What  would  keep  whole  our  friendship  ?     Yet  for  him, 
And  for  thy  sake,  sweet  cousin,  I  will  essay 
What  Edith's  manner,  in  sooth,  alas  to  tell. 
Makes  simple  yielding.     Why  art  thou  now  dumb. 
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Seeming  perplex'd  ? 

Ath.  I  ponder  wiili  distrust 
A  means  that  is  deception,  and  fet'l  loath 
To  give  assent. 

jSav.  'T  is  rightly  spoken  and  judg'd. 
But  wliat  remains,  if  this  course  be  disdain'd? 
Shall  we,  in  terror  of  well-meant  deceit. 
Give  scope  to  evil-doing  or  to  fraud  ? 
Or  even  to  levity,  which  unstopp'd  may  end, 
If  not  in  ruin,  yet  the  wreck  of  all 
Thou  hast  builded  at  such  cost.     For  Melville's  sake, 
If  not  thy  sister's  — 

Ath.  Yes,  for  Melville's  sake: 
Yes,  yes,  for  his  sake. 

Sav.  —  Thou  must  one  thing  more,  — 
Part  -with  the  whiteness  of  thy  spotless  truth 
For  a  brief  while,  as  I  too,  dare  I  add, 
Must  do  with  mine,  w4io  have  kept  it  still  with  pride 
And  made  my  first  of  virtues :  could  I  else 
So  reverence  thee  ? 

Ath.  0  generous  friend  !     0  brother! 
The  sacrifice  thou  mak's*",  thyself,  the  risks 
Thou  wilt  encounter,  make  m.ore  hard  my  strife 
With  the  unyielding  conscience.     But  the  need 
Is  pressing,  and  the  peril  grows  each  day 
More  absolute.     For  dear  Melville's  honor  then, 
Do  all  thou  canst  with  safety,  and  receive 
All  I  have  left  to  give  theo.     But  beware  ! 
Thou  turnest  aU  the  pe:  il  on  thyself. 
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And  EJith's  eyes  may  snare  thee.     And  what  then  ? 
Sav.  Speak'st  thou  this  seiiously  ? 

Atlt.  And  sadly,  cousin. 
Men  fall  as  easily  as  women.     Eve 
Listen'd  to  crafty  suasion  ;  but  the  man 
Heard  but  his  partner,  looking,  may  we  deem, 
In  her  soft  eyes,  and  yielded,  to  the  tiirill 
Of  the  charm'd  senses,  what  no  reason's  force 
Had  haply  won  from  conscience, 

Sav.  I  will  think 
On  thee,  my  sister ;  and  thy  matchless  love 
For  Melville,  and  my  faith  to  him,  shall  be, 
Thus  doubly-arm'd,  a  safeguard,  for  the  nonce, 
Sure  as  the  Grreek's  against  the  Sirens'  wiles. 
But  how  thou  lovest  ;Melville  ! 

Atk.  Love  him  !     Ye?.  — 
Thanks  for  thy  goodness,  cousin.     I  am  not  well 
To  be  at  meals  to-day.     But  thou  wilt  come 
To  see  me  here  to-morrow^. 

Sav.  With  what  heart  1 
Ath.  Farewell.     God  bless  thee,  cousin! 

Sav.  And  thee  too, 
0  Athlia,  sister  !  [Exit 

Ath.  Love  him  ?     Melville  ?     Love  ? 
My  God,  Thou  knowest  with  what  passion  !  when  all 
My  being,  both  thought  and  sense,  by  day  and  night, 
Is  his,  his  only,  for  whose  sake  I  have  given 
My  being  to  death,  as  I  would  give  't  again. 
To  a  thousand  deaths,  might  that  be,  dying  daily, 
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As  I  am  hasting,  day  by  day,  to  death. 

Thou  hast  heard  of  my  sacrifice,  thou  sayst,  poor  Saville, 

Unselfish,  noble  friend,  whose  love  and  worth 

I  cannot  recompense  as  thou  wouldst  have  : 

Little  thou  think'st  what  I  have  tearful  laid 

On  Love's  hot  altar  !     Fortune  thou  didst  mean. 

But  what  is  fortune,  what  were  life  itself. 

Though  it  were  poui'd  by  drops  upon  the  flame 

That  dries  up  blood  and  marrow,  nor  will  sink 

Till  my  veins  cease  to  feed  it  and  my  brain,  — 

What  is  it  all  to  that  I  there  have  laid. 

My  heart  itself,  with  trembling  hand  indeed, 

Yet  without  flinching  ?     And  the  Avorld  looks  on, 

Melville  looks  on,  with  sadness  too,  nor  dreams 

It  is  all  for  him.     So  be  it  tifl  my  death. 

So  be  it  af.er  :  it  might  give  him  pain. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  should  be  better- pleas'd 

If  he  knew  my  passion,  saw  my  body  thrill 

At  his  mere  approach,  his  lightest  touch,  his  voice, 

And  knew  my  fainting  came  alone  of  thoughts 

I  could  not  stifle,  but  which  were  a  1  of  him  : 

But  that  is  sel6sh,  and  it  lasts  not  long. 

As  it  should  not.     I  have  liv'd  for  him  alone. 

Since  my  youth's  bud,  so  wither'd  now,  first  open'd 

Close  by  his  own  and  bent  its  stem  to  his, 

Delighted  that  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

Which  showei  'd  and  beam'd  on  his  and  made  it  grow 

And  send  forth  perfume,  should  at  the  same  time 

Griance  on  and  sprinkle  mine.     Our  stems  are  twain ; 
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The  full  flower  of  his  manhood  turns  its  hues 
And  scent  to  my  sister.     Shall  I  wish  it  else, 
Who  help'd  to  bend  it  thither  ?     Let  mine  droop. 
And  fall  to  the  dust,  nor  may  he  know,  0  God, 
He  broke  it  from  the  stalk  and  trod  it  there  ! 

[Sinl's  fainiirif)  on  the  couch,  and  the 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fourth 

Scene  I.     The  Platform^  as  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

Editu. 

Ed.  'T  is  done.     I  did  not  think  the  hawk  so  soon 

Would  stoop  to  the  lure.     My  sister  s  chance  is  sUm, 

If  she  wants  one,  —  which  I  think  not.     But  't  was  wise 

To  close  all  doors  to  hazard,  which  is  shut  out, 

Now,  absolutely  ;  and  Aunt  Bertha's  fears 

May  sleep  with  the  secret  which  she  bad  me  take 

To  my  last  bed  with  me.     It  is  something  too, 

To  have  caught  the  handsome  Saville.     This  the  bait. 

Thrown  to  the  vanity  of  his  manly  charms, 

Hath  render'd  easy.     For  so  large  a  trout 

He  struggles  little,  and  the  rod  scarce  bends 

In  my  facile  hand.     I  have  him  yet  to  land. 

But  0  these  men  !  they  are  not  more  true  to  each  other 

Than  we  of  the  more  impulsive  sex,  who  love 

Variety  in  charming,  and  intrigue 

Hold  dear  as  hfe,  which  we  risk  for  it,  now  and  then.' 

The  ring  counts  nothing,  bridal  or  troth  pledge. 

On  either  side  of  the  compact.     Melville's  friend 

In  love  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom  that  shall  be  1 

That  is  rare  frolic.     But  to  make  it  sure. 
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I  '11  use  the  arms  the  vanquish'd  one  himself 
Prescrib'd,  who  prais'd  their  temper  even  before 
He  had  felt  their  edge.     My  smile  —  the  2Kirted  Zt/;.<?, 
With  the  fine  teeth^  a  journey's  ivorth  to  see. 
Good.  {^Talces  a  small  mirror  from  her  pochet  and  looks  on  it. 

And  the  large  blue  eyes,  icith  thoughtful  gaze, 
Fixd  steadily  —  thus  —  lialf-curtain  d  ivith  the  fringe 
Of  the  full  lids,  a  perilous  thing  to  face. 
So  shalt  thou  find  it,  poet  for  the  nonce. 

\_Puts  hack  the  mirror. 
That  easy  Melville,  thus  to  go  between  us 
"With  mutual  compliment ! 

Here  the  rivals  come. 
How  to  keep  both  in  hand  ?  though  one  alone 

Enter  Hampton  and  Saville. 

Is  worth  the  holding,  which  is  not  the  last.  — 

Good  even  to  both.     Have  ye  come  this  way  to  taste 

The  sweet  air  ere  the  sun  go  down  ? 

Sav.  'T  is  full 
Of  life  as  well  as  sweetness. 

Hamp.  And  the  sky 
Blue  as  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  I  know. 
Ed.  Whose  be  those,  pray  ?     I  do  not  think  blue  eyes 
The  loveliest  orbs  for  women,  not  at  least 
The  most  effective,  dost  thou,  Master  Saville  ? 

[looking' at  him  in  the  manner  described. 
Sav.  I  do  at  this  moment,  both. 

Ed.  Is  that  reply 
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A  compliment?     There,  take  thou  in  return, 
"Who  pay'st  them  rarely,  this  half-open'd  rose. 
Thou  seest,  its  vein'd  leaves  wear  a  lovelier  hue, 
As  warmer,  than  my  eyes,  and  like  the  red 
That  now  o'erspreads  thy  cheeks,  or  yonder  c'onds 
That  wait  to  attend  the  star-king  of  the  day 
To  his  night  chamber.     0,  thou  awkward  man  ! 
Thou  hast  prick'd  thy  finger.     Didst  thou  then  forget 
The  rose  has  thorns  ?  [Takes  the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  her 
own,  and  affects  to  lurap  them  in  her  handkerchief. 
Nay,  I  must  bind  it  up  : 
It  was  my  fault. 

Sav.  My  fingers  well  might  bleed, 
To  be  so  handled.     Fy  !  a  simple  thorn  ! 

Hamp.  Saville  forgets,  if  not  a  rose  has  thorns, 

Yet  a  small  puncture  sometimes  gives  m.ore  pain 
Than  open  wounds,  and  that  the  consc^'ence'  prick 
Avenges  oft  the  short-liv'd  flower  of  bliss, 
Pluck'd  heedlessly  by  hands  that  had  no  right 
To  rummage  in  the  garden  where  it  grew. 

Sav.  What  is  the  moral  ? 

Hamp.  That  the  eyes  he  loves 
Are  green- gray,  but  his  friend's  love's  eyes  are  blue. 

Sav.  Now  hear  my  fable.     Hidden  in  the  bush, 
A  wolf  gorg'd  honey,  stolen  from  a  tree 
"Where  the  wild  bees  had  hiv'd  it.     Led  by  chance 
And-not  design,  another  beast  drew  near, 
Snufi^'d  with  delight,  and  ey'd,  without  a  thought 
Of  making  it  his  own,  the  store,  when,  blind 
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By  jealous  rage,  the  wolf  forsook  his  lair, 

Rushing  upon  him,  and,  assail'd  in  turn 

By  the  vindictive  insects,  lost  at  once 

The  hope  of  his  malice  and  his  plunder'd  prize. 

Hamp.  And  what  thy  moral  ? 

Sav.  He  who  seeks  may  find. 

Hamp.  I  will  go  muse  upon  it  in  the  glade 

Of  the  oak-wood,  not  doubting  there  in  time 

To  see  its  point  and  match  it  with  my  own.  [  Going. 

Ed.  ^o.  Master  Hampton,  thou  shalt  not  go  thus. 
What  do  ye  both  mean,  scowling  each  at  other 
As  if  I  was  a  damsel  unbetroth'd 
Whom  ye  might  tilt  for  ?     Can  I  not  then  give 
A  red  rose  to  my  husband's  special  friend. 
But  my  own  friend  must  thereupon  look  grim, 
As  if  it  was  the  sole  flower  in  my  gifr, 
Or  the  sole  worth  the  taking  ?     See  thou  then,  — 
Here  is  a  white  rose  taken  from  my  breast. 
It  has  no  thorn  to  it;  yet  if  thou  shouldst  hurt 
Thy  hand,  I  'd  take  the  kerchief  from  my  neck 
To  wrap  it  in,  and  Saville  would  feel  shame, 
I  know  he  would,  to  take  the  act  amiss. 
As  thou,  old  favorite.     But,  in  sooth,  thou  'rt  spoil'd 
By  being  made  much  of. 

Hamp.  0,  I  crave  thy  grace, 
Fair  Mistress  Edith.     Seest  thou  that  I  pout  ? 
'T  was  but  a  match  of  wits,  and  Saville  won. 
I  am  brooding  on  the  game.     So,  let  me  go. 

{Exit  to  the  left. 
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Ed.  Thou  art  too  courtly,  thou,  to  leave  me  thus. 

\^Puts  both  hands  on  Sav.^s.  looking  at  him  wistfully. 
Thou  wilt  not  follow  him,  Saville,  to  the  wood. 
Promise  me.     Ye  are  both  too  angry  now 
To  meet  alone.     Indeed  thou  shalt  not  go  : 
I  '11  hold  thee  by  thy  finger.     Dost  thou  think, 
Thou  naughty  man,  what  peril  might  ensue 
To  my  fair  fame,  me,  maiden  and  betroth'd, 
If  ye  should  fight  about  a  paltry  rose 
Given  to  one  and  grudg'd  him  by  the  other  ? 
Why,  on  my  troth,  't  is  I  should  be  incens'd. 
That  either  of  ye  >hould  dare  to  make  my  gift 
Matter  of  jealous  contest  ?     Am  I  then 
Free  to  make  rivals  ?     Wind  it  round  the  stem  — 

[talxing  the  handkerchief  which  Sav.  has  restored  to 
her,  and  putting  it  cdwnt  the  stalk  of  the  rose. 
So  —  for  the  thorns.     And  keep  it.     Thou  wilt  see, 
I  am  not  afraid  thou  wdlt  mistake  my  gift, 
Like  that  vain  Hampton. 

Sav.  Who  would  not  be  vain, 
However  low-like,  that  could  boast  of  grace 
From  such  as  thou,  0  lady  of  mien  unmatch'd 
And  beauty  peerless  ! 

Ed.  Truly,  Master  Saville, 
Thou  hast  taken  bold  Hampton's  flattery  to  thy  own. 
And  art  doubly  dangerous.     He  will  not  be  miss'd. 
There  must  be  something  amorous  in  the  air 
Making  both  false-tong'd.     Let  us  go  in-doors. 

Sav.  Lady,  thou  wilt  excuse  me.     I  must  walk 
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Ed.  Not  to  the  wood-lawn  ?  to  seek  Hampton  ?  no  ! 
Ye  shall  not  quarrel !     Think,  sir,  where  you  are. 
No,  Saville,  no,  —  my  friend,  my  husband's  friend  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  be  so  cruel,  not  so  wrong 
Melville,  Aunt  Bertha,  Athha  — 

Sav.  Ah! 

Ed.  And  me. 
Stay  then  but  for  one  hour !  until  this  heat 
In  the  blood  be  over. 

Sav.  What  hast  thou  to  fear, 
0  lady  gentle  ?     'T  was  nothing  but  the  jar 
Of  wordy  bickering,  where  no  harm  was  done. 
Let  me  now  leave  :  I  am  flurried,  and  too  hot 
For  further  converse.     In  an  hour  or  so. 

{^Exit  hastily  to  the  left 
Edith  clasps  her  hands^  W^ing  theni 
as  in  fright  and  despair. 
Ed.  He  is  gone  to  fight !     What  shall  I  do  ?     Wo  's  me, 
The  web  I  have  spun  is  twisted  to  a  cord 
To  choke  me.     I  will  go.  [inal:es  a  step  to  left^  hut  pauses. 

No,  that  were  death 
To  my  good  name.     I  will  alarm  the  house. 

\_^fov€s  up,  hut  pauses. 
No,  no,  I  dare  not :  it  would  give  them  time  ; 

And  Hampton I  will  after,  come  what  will, 

0  devilish  Saville  !     0  accursed  wile  ! 

\^Exit  hastily  to  left: 
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Scene  II. 

A  glade  in  a  forest. 
Hampton,  ivalking  to  and  fro. 

After  a  minute  or  {ico, 
Enter     hurriedly,    Satille. 

Hamp.  Ah  !  —     What  has  kept  thee,  who  art  not  snail-pac'd, 
The  gray  eyes  or  the  blue  ? 

Sav.  I  see  the  thorn 
Still  rankles.     Hast  thou  call'd  nie  hither 
To  pluck  it  out  ? 

Hamp.  No,  for  thou  hast  it  with  thee  ; 
And  the  blue-eyes,  in  pity  of  thy  pain, 
Hath  given  her  handkerchief  against  the  rest. 
That  they  may  not  the  finger  pierce  that  thrill'd 
So  lately,  touch'd  by  hers. 

*S'rtr.  Was  't  then  for  this, 
The  pang-whelp'd  cavil  of  a  lustful  boy 
Cross'd  in  his  first  blood-passion,  thou  hast  dar'd 
Provoke  me  hither  ? 

Hamp.  [fiercely.']  No  !     Tore  G-od  in  Heaven, 
Thou  art  here  to  answer  me.     What  didst  thou  mean 
By  thy  beast-fable  of  the  plunder'd  bees  ? 
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Sav.  Whatever  suits  thee, 

Hamp.  Thou  dost  well  to  spare 
The  answer  thou  must  blush  to  give  with  truth, 
Thou  being  thyself  in  love  with  Melville's  bride 
Who  art  his  friend,  which  I  am  not. 

Sav.  Thou  art 
Not  less  his  guest,  and  dost  to  sinister  purpose 
Abuse  thy  privilege  here.     But  not  for  this 
Word-bandying  are  we  met  in  the  forest.     Draw, 
Lest  we  be  interrupted.  [Throws  down  between  them   the, 

rose.']  On  my  sword 
Hang  Melville's  honor,  and  his  wife's  to  be. 
Hamp.  Stain'd  and  polluted.     Thus  I  cleanse  it  off. 

After  several  passes.  Hampton 

makes  a  feint ^  and  laying  himself  open  is  run 

through  the  body^  just  as 

Enter  Edith. 

Ed.  Stop,  passionate  men  ! 

To  Hamp.  who  leans  on  his  sword.]  Thou  art  not  wounded? 

Hamp.  Ay, 
To  death  I  think.  [Falls. 

Ed.  No,  let  me  stanch  the  wound.  [Shaking 
the  rose  from  the  handkerchief  which  she  uses. 
Thou  sbalt  have  help. 

Hamp.  'Twill  come  too  late.    Look,  quickly, 
A  last  look  in  my  eyes,  with  those  dear  eyes 
I  have  lov'd  too  well.     I  cannot  see  tlieir  blue 
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Now  for  their  tears.     They  are  dropping  very  warm  — 

On  my  cheeks  alone.     I  would  —  I  would  thou  'dst  let 

My  lips  receive  them,  Edith. 

Ed.  Thus,  then,  thus,  [kissing  him 
on  the  mouth. 
Hamp.  0  joy !  I  die  contented.     'T  is  not  thou, 

Saville  —  not  thou  —  she Pardon,  God  !  [Dies. 

Ed.  Thou  art  not  dead  ?     Speak,  Hampton  !     Yet  one  word  ! 

I  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone  ;  yes,  only  thee. 

0,  he  is  gone !     Why  dost  thou  vStand,  bad  man. 

And  lend'st  no  he^p  ?     Thou  hast  slain  him,  and  by  craft. 

Enter  Melville,  unohserved. 

Thou  shalt  answer  it.     0  Hampton,  0  my  love, 

[throwing  herself  on  the  body. 
For  my  sake  thou  hast  perish'd !     Would  my  lips 
Could  give  that  blood  its  life-warmth  ! 

Mel  It  is  well 
For  thee  and  honor  it  shnll  flow  no  more. 
Woman,  for  shame  ;  rise  up  ;  if  not  for  me. 
Then  for  thy  sister.     Dost  thou  hear  me  ?     Go  ! 
This  is  no  place  for  thee. 

Ed.  [half-rising.]  Here  I  will  stay 
Till  they  bear  off  that  body.     Gro  thou,  fool. 
Who  art  not  worth  a  woman's  love  ;  go  back 
To  Athlia,  who  thou  hast  not  heart  to  see 
Is  dying  for  thee  daily  ;  take  to  her 
The  effeminate  face  for  which  she  has  given  all. 
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Even  life  perhaps ;  and  take  with  thee  thy  friend, 
False  and  a  murderer,  (  but  he  shall  not  'scape !  ) 
I  will  lie  here  'neath  heaven,  and  with  a  man. 
As  she  throws  herself  beside  the  body,  embracing  it, 

the  Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fifth 

Scene.     As  in  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

Athlta,    on    the   couch ;    beside   her^ 
seated^  Bertha;  at  the  head,  two  Women^  standing. 


Ath,  No,  aunt,  it  may  not  be.     Five  times  since  noon 
I  have  swoon'd  away.     Tlie  sixth,  it  may  be  more 
Than  mimic  death, 

Ber.  The  leech  will  soon  arrive. 
Ath.  I  hope  not.     I  would  rather  die  unvex'd, 
With  none  around  me  here  but  thee  alone 
And  Melville,  Edith,  Saville  too. 

Ber.  Alas! 
How  1  have  wrong'd  thee,  child !     But  't  is  not  yet 
Too  late  to  make  atonement. 

Ath.  Wrong'd  me,  aunt  ? 
Think'st  thou  I  have  murmur'd  ever,  that  thy  love 
Was  less  to  me  than  Edith  ?     Melville  too 
Has  lov'd  her  best,  [sighing. 

Ber.  Thou  wring'st  me  to  the  soul. 
Siand  back,  my  maidens.  [  Women  go  up. 

I  will  whisper  now 
My  shame.     Remorse  has  kept  me  half  the  night 
Awake  with  thought  of  thee.     Live,  only  live !  — 
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By  a  later  act,  which  for  thy  sisters  sake 

I  have  kept  conceald,  thy  uncle's  large  bequest 

Is  left  to  thee  untrammel'd.     Thou  art  free 

To  marry  Saville  now  and  make  him  lord 

Of  all  thy  wealth.     Forgive,  forgive  my  fraud  ! 
Ath.  Aunt,  I  am  sorry  only  for  thy  pake; 

And,  with  another  sorrow,  sorry  too 

For  Melville.     But  't  will  be  all  one,  and  all 

Will  still  be  his,  as  I  have  wisliM 

Ber.  And  Saville  ? 

I  thought  thou  lov'dst  him,  daughter. 

Ath.  A-  a  friend, 

Truly,  and  Melville's  friend,  —  as  I  must  love 

All  that  are  dear  to  Melville,  and  shall  love 

Till  death,  and  haply  after. 

Ber.  O  blind  eyes, 

That  have  help'd  me  to  dishonor !  —     What  is  now  ? 

Thy  cheeks  gain  color  ;  and  wilt  thou  rise  indeed  ? 
Ath.  [half-n'seu.]  It  is  his  step  !     He  comes  —  to  see  me  die. 

[Falls  hack. 

Enter  ^Ielvilt.e. 

Met.  [kiteeh'nr/  by  the  conch. 

0  Athlia !     0  my  cousin  !     Can  it  be  ? 
Ath.  [ar/ain  half-rism(j.\  Tliat  I  am  dying.  Melville? 

}fd.  No,  not  that. 

It  is  not  that  I  mean ;   though  that,  though  that. 

Cannot  be  either,  Athlia,  nur  shall  be. 

Thou  art  t  o  good  to  die.  so  young,  scarce  worn 
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By  sickness,  saving  of  the  heart  perhaps 

Ath.  And  that,  though  Hngering,  is  sure.  —    But  what 

Hast  thou  come  in  to  say  ?     What  cannot  be  ? 
Mel  How  can  I  say  it  ?     With  those  eager  eyes 

Fix'd  on  me  thus,  thou  mak'st  me  think  indeed 

It  may  be  true.     0  miserable  me  ! 

Who  know  it  but  too  late,  that  might  have  been 

All  I  should  be,  all  thou  wouldst  have  me  be 

Bring  water  !     0  Heaven  !     Help ! 

Be7\  It  hath  been  so 

Often  since  noontide.     She  will  come  back  soon.  — 

The  pillow  higher.     More  lightly,  Ahce,  now  ; 

Or,  give  the  fan  to  me.  —     I  fear,  my  son. 

She  has  lov'd  thee  over Where  is  Edith  then  ? 

Mel  Name  her  not,  aunt ! 

Writer  Saville, 
slowly,  with  head 


Ath.  And  Saville  too  ? 

Criving  her  hand.]  My  friend  ! 

Sav.  Alas  !  I  have  not  deserv'd  the  name ;  I  have  been 

More  weak  than  I  thought  to  be  —  have  been  ensnar'd, 

As  thou  didst  warn  me. 

Mel  Saville  has  told  all. 

0  cousin,  what  I  owe  thee  ! 

Ath.  No,  thy  friend. 

Seest  thou,  his  danger  forms  thy  best  defence  : 

The  eyes  of  Edith  kill  where'er  they  strike. 
19* 
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Mel.  Kill  ?     Ah,  most  truly  ;  and  thy  words  are  sooth 
More  than  thou  know'st. 

Ath.  What  mean'st  thou,  cousin  ? 
Mel.  [aside^  and  loiv^  to  Sav.'\  Hush !  — 

When  thou  art  better 

Ath.  Better  ?     But  tbink  thou 
Less  hardly  of  poor  Edith. 

Mel  Hardly?     Ah! 
Ath.  What  means  that  noise  ? 

Mel.  [aside  to  Sav."]  They  are  bringing  in  the  corpse. 
Let  her  not  know.     'T  would  kill  her  in  this  state. 

Aunt [draws  Ber.  apart. 

Ath.  Why  this  mystery  ?     There  is  in  thy  looks, 
And  Saville's,  something  fearful.     What  is  wrong  ? 
I  am  strong  enough  to  bear  it.     Tell  me  ! 

Enter  Edith,  impetuously. 

Ed.  I 
Will  tell  thee.  It  is  murder.  Saville  there 
Has  murder'd  Hampton. 

Here  Athlia  rises  to  her  feet^  and  is  supported 
by  Bertha,  assisted  hy  the  Women. 
Mel.  Woman,  it  is  false  ! 
False  as  the  tongue  that  speaks  it.     Wouldst  thou  slay 
Outright  thy  sister,  as  thy  damn'd  deceit 
Has  sapp'd  her  life  already  ?     Get  thee  hence 
Hence  to  thy  paramour,  of  whose  just  death 
Thou,  under  God,  wast  cause. 

Ed.  Not  so :  my  right 
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Is  here  the  same  as  thine.     'T  is  thou  alone, 
Dolt  that  thou  wast,  hast  trifled  with  the  life 
Thou  aflfect'st  to  reck  for.     See  ,•  she  stands  it  well. 
Now  thou  art  free  so  claim  her,  she  will  do 
As  our  uncle  will'd,  but  as  his  wife  will'd  not. 

Ber.  Peace,  thou  dishonor'd  girl.     Gro,  —  lest  thou  work 
A  second  murder. 

Ed.  And  reveal,  thou  fear'st, 
Thy  own  vile  fraud.     But  first  —  without  there,  ho  ! 
Arrest  that  murderer ! 

Met  No,  no  man  shall  enter. 

Sav.  Nor  needs  there ;  I  shall  not  avoid  arrest. 

I  am  here  where  I  should  be,  and  here  will  stay. 
Till  Athlia  is  quiet. 

Ber.  'T  will  be  soon, 
One  way  or  other.     She  is  speechless  now 
With  grief  and  horror, 

Ed.  Say,  with  sudden  joy, 
That,  by  the  death  of  my  true  lover,  hers, 
Who  was  false  to  her,  is  recover'd.     There,  thou  boy, 
Take  back  thy  ring,  and  give  't  to  her  who  hath  earn'd  it. 
Scorn'd  now,  as  never  valu'd,  it  hath  to  me 
Its  stone  blood-spatter'd.  .  [Throius  it  to  the  floor. 

Here  Athlia,  sinking  in  her  aunfs  arms,  is  laid 

again  upon  the  couch  ;  and  Edith  stands  as 

if  struck  with  remorse  and  dread. 

Mel.  [falling  at  Athlia' s  feet. 
0  Athlia!. best 
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As  dearest  of  women.     Do  not  droop  !     Live  now, 
Live  and  forgive  me.     All  will  yet  be  well. 

Ath.  Where,  MelvUle,  where  ?     Alas,  it  is  too  late, 

Here  on  t!ie  earth.     I  thought  to  make  thee  happy  : 
But  the  Heart's  Sacrifice  hath  been  in  vain. 

Mel.  No,  not  in  vain,  dear  Athlia,  if  my  life. 

My  love,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  shall  henceforth 
Redeem  it. 

Ath.  Think'st  thou  truly  thus,  0  cousin  ? 
Or  is  it  but  the  tenderness  of  grief, 
Haply  and  pity,  move  thee  ? 

Mel.  No,  more,  more  ! 
I  always  lov'd  thee  as  an  angel,  Athlia, 
Lov'd  thee  for  thy  great  heart  and  faultless  mood-;  -  - 
And,  but  that  I  was  mad,  had  lov'd  thee  else. 
But,  now  the  fever  is  over  and  the  brain 
No  more  bewilder'd,  heart  and  sense  come  back 
To  their  old  places,  and  I  feel  I  love 
With  all  my  boyhood's  love,  when  thou  as  yet 
Wast  all  in  all  to  me,  and  in  the  world 
Was  none  beside.     So  Heaven  do  by  me. 
As  I  vow  henceforth  with  a  passionate  heart  ob 

To  love  thee  only,  and,  I  feel,  do  now ! 

Ath.  Kiss  me  then  —  quickly.     [Puts  up  her  lips,  and  when  he 
has  pressed  them  passionately  with  his  own,  falls  hack. 
Mel.  [in  terror. '\  AthUa  ! 

Ber.  She  is  dead. 
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Melville,  after  one  long  look,  sinhs 

with  his  face  on  Athlia's. 

Saville,  who  has  stood,  tvith  clasped  hands,  gazing  on 

her,  now  hides  in  them  his  face,  turning  aside. 

Edith,  her  expression  changing,  makes  one 

step  toward  the  body.     Bertha, 

weeping,  appears  to  he  about  to  bind  up  the  head, 

and  the  Women  ready  to  assist. 

The  Curtain   falls. 


NOTE 


TO 


THE    HEART'S    SACRIFICE 


1. — p.  409.     Here  comes  the  best,  etc.]     For  the  Stage  perhaps,  as 
directly  indicating  the  party  entering : 

Ah  !  Hampton.  —    Why  is  Melville  not  as  he  ! 
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ilDCCCLXIX 


CHARACTEKS,     etc. 

Beltrax'  de  Santos-Sandoval,     Dulce  De  la  Villaquejna' da. 
Igna  CIO,    formerly  a  Dominican  friar ^  —  his  Confessor, 
AIarco  Brulo'te,     the  Dukes  Secretary. 
Pablo  Deshacedor',     his  Steward. 
A  Servant. 

Ade'la,     the  Duke's  luife. 
Sara,     her  fosferm other. 


Scene,     A    castle   of   the   Duke's,  in    the    Guadarrama 

mountains^  in  Spain. 
Time.      That  occupied  hy  the  action. 
Epoch.     The  reign  of  Philip  II. 
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Act    the    First 

Scene  I.     A  room  in  the  Castle. 

Beltran.     Adela. 

Bel.  Five  years  this  day,  Ade'la,  have  roll'd  by, 
Since,  in  the  secret  night,  one  smoky  torch 
To  Hght  the  chapel,  the  redoubhng  peal 
Of  thunder  for  our  organ,  and  the  hiss 
And  roar  of  the  flooding  and  wind-driven  rain 
For  nuptial  chorus,  and  one  trembling  maid 
For  our  sole  witness,  thou  didst  put  thy  hand 
Forever  into  mine. 

Ade.  Since  when,  Beltran', 
What  sunshine  hath  been  ours  !  what  joy  of  life 
Since  our  sweet  boy  was  born  ! 

Bel.  With  but  one  cloud. 
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The  consciousne.-s  of  that  untold  deceit 
Practis'd.upoQ  my  sire.  But  his  gloom 
And  sternness  made  me  fear. 

Ade.  0  say  not  so. 
Since  the  bless'd  day  when  'uea'h  his  horse's  hoofs 
I  fell  in  the  dust,  a  child  scarce  seven  years  old. 
Was  lifted  up,  and,  though  without  a  wound, 
Borne  in  his  arms  to  the  castle,  and  here  kept, 
Lov'd,  nourish'd,  and  adopted  for  his  own, 
Till  his  death-hour,  the  good  Duke  unto  me 
Never  look'd  less  than  gentle,  though  oft  sad. 
Bel.  'T  is  spoken  with  grateful  reason,  0  my  love. 
But  think'st  thou,  if  surmis'd  the  secret  step 
To  which  my  passion  led  thee,  hig  swart  brows 
Had  lain  for  thee  unwrinkled  ?     See,  Adela, 
How  we  are  warp'd  by  liking  or  dishke  ! 
In  the  good  monk  that  shrives  us  thou  wilt  see 
Nothing  that  is  not  murky,  not  one  flash 
Over  his  thoughtful  visage  that  to  thee 
Is  light  of  the  heart. 

Ade.  But  many  that  appear 
Like  the  sh-irp  glare  of  lightning  from  a  cloud 
Heavy  with  gather'd  thunder.     0  my  lord, 
This  is  not  prejudice  ;   the  lurid  cloud 
Has  not  discharg'd  its  terrors,  and  the  flash 
More  frequent  grows  and  vivid  day  by  day. 
Thou  mark'st  it  not,  because  't  is  but  alone 
When  thou  look'st  elsewhere,  that  those  gloomy  brows 
Are  knit  together  and  the  deep-set  eyes 
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Dart  out  their  quick  short  fire.     There  is,  be  sure, 
Hatred,  or  envious  rancor,  in  the  scowl 
Which  makes  that  man's  fine  visage  lower  to  me 
Like  that  of  Satan. 

Bel.  Yet  at  times,  his  smile 
Might  seem  an  angel's,  for  it  wreathes  his  lips 
Momently  to  a  shape  most  Hke  thy  own. 
Whom  he  not  unresembles. 

Ade.  0  Beltran ! 

Bel.  'T  is  true,  and  helps  me  love  him.     Why  ascribe 
His  gloom  to  sinister  impulse,  when  thou  look'st 
Complaisant  on  my  sire's  remember'd  mood  ? 
Is  it  indeed,  that  memory  robs  this  last 
Of  its  right  harshness,  blurring  all  the  lines 
With  the  dim  distance  of  five  years'  remove  ? 

Ade.  Ko  ;  but  the  monk's  has  scarce  a  summer's  date, 
Is  stormy  and  inconstant.     When  first  chosen 
To  be  thy  con'fessor.  a  twelvemonth  since. 
The  sky  of  his  visage  was  serene,  if  dull, 
As  at  our  bridal.     As  I  see  thy  sire 
In  my  heart's  mirror,  his  face  and  mien  were  aye 
Reflected  from  a  nature  constant-sad  : 
A  quality  of  the  blood,  where  is  no  cause 
To  say  why  't  should  or  should  not  be  ;  alone 
We  know  that  it  is,  and  is  without  a  cure. 

Bd.  Thou  err'st  from  partial  knowledge.     Xot  from  God 
My  father's  visitation.     Till  that  day 
Of  horror,  when  the  crime,  if  crime  it  was. 
That  robb'd  my  uncle  and  his  wife  of  life 
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And  lost  their  hapless  children  at  one  stroke, 

Had  brought  on  him,  a  guiltless  man,  suspect, 

He  was  not  harsh  or  moody.     From  that  day 

Men  shunn'd  him  as  if  plague-mark'd,  and,  devour'd 

By  a  forever-gnawing  sense  of  wrono" 

Endur'd  on  a  charge  where  could  be  no  disproof. 

Into  himself  he  shrank,  as  if  blotch'd  o'er 

By  a  moral  leprosy,  until  thou  cam'st 

A  seraph,  at  whose  touch  the  soul  resum'd 

From  time  to  time  a  color  more  its  own, 

And  still  while  thou  wast  by.     As  he  had  cause. 

Why  not  Ignacio  ? 

Ade.  He,  a  priest !  whose  age 
Is  Httle  more  than  mine  ! 

Bel  Brulote  said 
He  was  bred  a  soldier.     Haply  some  disgust 
Has  taken  him  for  a  life  that  suits  him  not. 
Youngest  of  con'fessors,  a  man  whose  looks 
Show  in-born  pride  and  blood  but  httle  tam'd, 
Why  should  it  not  be  ? 

Ade.  But  so  sudden  then  ? 
It  should  have  shown  itself,  if  such  the  sio-n, 
In  his  darken'd  mien  before.     Not  discontent. 
But  some  bad  passion,  stirs  him. 

Bel  Him,  the  good  ! 
Remember  his  reluctance,  long-maintain'd, 
To  join  our  hands  in  secret,  and  his  words 
Of  firm  dissuasion,  spoken,  not  as  priest, 
But  honest  man.     My  heart  and  reason  both 
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Took  lesson  then,  albeit  they  practis'd  not, 

And  made  his  place  at  my  soul's  ear  light  to  have. 

Without  Brulote's  council. 

Ade.  Yet  at  last 
He  yielded. 

Bel.  That  was  weakness  and  not  crime. 
Recall  thou  too  the  father's  daily  acts 
Of  alms-grace,  done  in  person  and  Avith  pain. 
Ade.  With  means  that  come  of  thy  bounty. 

Bel  Could  they  else  ? 
He  has  nothing  of  his  own.     Be  not  unjust. 
Ade.  I  would  not  be,  Beltran.     But  thou  rise  up. 
Ere  the  night  fall  on  thee. 

Bel.  I  wiU.     And  if 

Lo,  where  he  comes. 

Ade.  And  in  his  blackest  mood. 

Enter ^  from  the  Jeff, 
Igxacio. 

Ign.  Hail,  daughter ;  and  thou,  son.     The  day  looks  fair. 
Bel.  To  us,  0  father,  fairer  than  to  most. 

It  brings  around  the  year's  date  of  that  night 
When  thou  wrought'st  us  such  service.     Thanks  again 
To  thee  who,  under  Grod,  didst  shed  forever 
Sunshine  upon  our  life-path.     [Extends   a   hand    to    Ign., 
which  the  latter  touches  not,  as  if  not  seeing  it. 
Ign.  Art  thou  sure 
It  was  forever  ?     Joy  unchang'd,  my  son, 
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Is  not  for  man,  no  more  than  is  the  sun 
Without  a  cloud  or  daylight  without  darkness. 
Bel.  Each  hath  its  service.     They  who  have  the  most 
Of  what  is  best  in  either  may  be  deem'd 
Happy  in  this  life,  where  the  soft,  small  rain. 
The  driving  shower,  and  the  numbing  frost, 
Are  not  without  their  blessings  and  give  warmth 
And  light  more  relish. 

I(jn.  But  when  comes  the  night 
Untimely,  as  when  suns  are  mask'd,  or  storms 
Beat  down  the  harvest,  or  the  earthquake's  shock 
Tears  into  fragments  cities,  then  is  man 
Awe-struck  or  suffering,  and  in  despair 
Blesses  his  life  no  longer. 

Bel.  Such  are  spots 
Or  knobs  on  the  shadow'd  sun.     Why  strain  the  eyes 
Through  a  smok'd  glass  to  see  them  ? 

Ljn.  Even  for  this. 
That  man  should  in  the  greatest  of  God's  works 
Find  still  illusion,  something  that  exists 
Which  is  not  visible  openly,  and  seen 
Puts  all  his  visions  of  its  perfect  state 
At  fault. 

Ade.  His  reverence's  eyes  of  late 
Seem  to  see  all  things  shadow'd.     Why  echpse 
The  innocent  joys  that  make  my  lord  and  me 
For  the  gift  of  hfe  so  grateful,  and  our  hearts 
Perpetual  altars  ? 

Ign.  Daughter,  for  that  nighl 
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Comes  sudden  to  the  unwary  and  Our  Lord 
Bids  us  be  watchful.     Round  those  altai's'  base 
I  see  the  seeds  of  disappointment  springing 
Whose  growth  shall  clamber  to  their  very  top, 
Put  out  their  grateful  fires  and  make  their  place 
Dreary  and  cold  indeed.     May  they  not  be  void 
Of  prayer  as  well  I 

Ade,  My  lord,  we  will  withdraw. 
'T  is  better  than  the  padre's,  in  this  mood, 
The  prattle  of  our  boy,  in  whose  bright  face 
We  see  not  yet  the  shadow. 

Ign.  —  Which  must  come. 
Mceunt  above,  Beltran  and  Adela. 
Not  of  my  will.  Thou  knowest,  Almighty  Grod. 
I  do  Thy  bidding,  or  seem  to  do.     If  not. 
Cleanse  Thou  my  vision  ! 

What,  if  after  all 
The  Duke  is  innocent  ?     G-enerous  he  is 
And  seeming  good.     'T  were  fitter  for  my  state. 
Fitter  the  man  Heaven  made  me  be,  outright 
To  charge  him  with  that  crime.     I  will,  at  least, 
WeE  sift  the  evidence.     Marco's  boasted  faith 
And  loyalty  may  speak  boldlier  than  they  ought. 
He  shall  on  the  instant  clear  them  past  all  doubt. 

[JExit,  hurriedly  J  to  the  left. 

Vol.  II.— 20 
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Scene  II. 

A  room  in  the  Secretary's  Apartment. 

Marco, 

Mar.  It  must  be  done.     The  padre's  timid  mind 
Poisons  resolve  with  doubt.     But  I  have  that 
Will  prove  sure  antidote,  and  make  more  strong, 
By  stifling  pity  and  warming  into  life 
Rehgious  horror,  heartless  as  a  stone. 
The  purpose  of  revenge.     'T  is  frightful.     True. 
But  shall  the  twofold  crime  go  unaveng'd? 
The  true  lord  rest  de^poil'd  of  home  and  name, 
And  in  his  native  nest  the  cuckoo  breed  ? 
That  hath  been,  is,  must  be  ;  but  the  false  brood 
ShaU  have  their  necks  wrung.     Where  the  feathers  lie 
Already  dabb'd  with  blood,  what  matters  it. 
Nay,  seeming  light  it  is,  the  avenging  fingers 
Sliould  scatter  too  the  plumage  and  the  blood 
That  come  of  the  robber  bird.  —     It  is  his  step. 

[  Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Ignacio. 

My  dear  lord,  Don  Alonso,     I  was  full 
Of  thought  of  you. 
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Ign.  And,  Marco,  I  of  thee. 
But  drop  that  style.     It  not  beseems  my  place, 
And  threats  our  secret  —  if  that  still  must  be. 
Mar,  My  lord  commands.     I  am  servant  to  him  still, 
Whether  as  simple  priest  or  the  high  duke 
He  was  born  to  be.     What  b'ds  your  reverence  ? 

Ign,  This. 
Tell  me  that  tale  once  more. 

Mar.  My  lord  distrusts. 
Ign,  Ay,  G-od  forbid  else  !     Quickly. 

Mar.  On  that  night 
The  villa  was  made  dust,  the  Duke  your  sire 
Was  found,  with  the  Duchess,  by  the  flames  so  sear'd. 
Their  bodies  scarce  were   known.     Hence,  some  main- 

tain'd 
They  had  fallen  stifled  by  the  smoke,  still  more 
They  had  both  been  strangled  ere  the  house  was  fired 
While  most  men  whisper'd,  since  appear'd  no  sign 
Of  pillage,  that  the  str angler  was  none  else 
Than  the  Duke's  brother,  lather  of  this  lord 
Who  now  usurps  your  place. 

Ign,  Where  Hes  the  proof? 
Mar,  :N"owhere  save  in  my  knowledge.     I  was  then 
Your  uncle's  servant,  foremost  in  his  trust. 
He  urg'd  me,  and  with  weighty  offers  brib'd, 
To  carry  you  and  your  sister,  infants  then 
Of  one  and  two  years,  to  some  far-ofi*  place 
And  have  ye  rear'd  as  peasants. 

Ign.  He  then  will'd 
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No  murder  of  the  children  ? 

^far.  No,  their  death 
In  rights  and  hneage  only,  —  will'd  them  rear'd 
Unconscious  of  their  rank,  and  known  to  those 
Who  were  paid  to  take  them,  as  the  bastard-brood 
Of  an  unknown  noble. 

Ign.  Wherefore  then  suspect 
My  uncle  of  the  grosser  crime  ?     He  own'd 
Nothing  thereof  to  thee  ? 

Mar.  No,  on  his  knees, 
Before  the  image  of  the  cross-nail'd  Christ, 
Swore  he  was  innocent.     I  judge  his  guilt 
By  that  he  was,  Hke  Satan,  darkly  proud, 
Unscrupulous  and  licentious. 

Ign.  'T  is  at  worst 
A  merciless  conjecture.     But  proceed. 
Thou  didst  with  the  infants  — 

Mar.  Partly  as  he  bade. 
Near  these  dark  towers,  which  the  new  duke  made 
His  changeless  home,  I  lodg'd  them  'mid  the  hills, 
But  in  two  dales,  secluded  each  from  the  other. 
Where  even  the  fosterparents  could  not  learn 
Of  one  another's  trust. 

Ign.  Why  didst  thou  that  ? 
Mar.  I  thought  to  wield  a  rod  above  his  head 

In  case  of  need :  but  most,  to  guard  you  both 
Against  a  change  of  purpose,  should  his  fears 
Prompt  your  destruction,  all  the  while  I  kept 
His  secret  and  my  own. 
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Ign.  The  girl,  thou  saidst  — 
Mar.  Died  while  an  infant.     But  the  brother  throve, 
How  well  your  reverence  needs  not  here  be  told, 
Nor  how  I  combated,  with  all  the  arms 
Of  reason  and  prayerful  urgence,  that  sad  change 
From  camp  to  cloister. 

Ign.  No,  not  all  the  arms. 

Hadst  thou  but  bar'd  thy  secret 

Mar.  Did  I  dare  ? 
Even  for  your  own  sake,  whom  I  had  come  to  prize, 
And  love  as  one  loves  a  secret  treasure,  whose  worth 
Is  a  cause  of  care  and  danger  as  well  as  joy. 
What  had  it  stead  ?     As  now,  whereto  would  serve 
To  assert  to  Cortes  or  to  King  your  claim, 
Where  is  no  proof  but  mine  ?     Who  would  lend  faith, 
When  lo  you  have  so  outgrown  your  sometime  self 
That  even  my  lady  duchess  would  not  know, 
Could  the  tomb  yield  her  for  that  great  intent. 
In  your  develop'd  aspect  the  soft  face 
She  had  press'd  so  oft  to  her  bosom  and  the  form 
That  had  germ  within  it. 

Ign.  To  my  cousin  then 
I  will  turn,  as  is  most  fitting. 

Mar.  Have  a  care  ! 
Think  you  the  false  duke  from  his  high-plac'd  seat 
Would  step  at  your  bidding,  conscious  that  its  base 
Rests  on  the  cinders  of  his  father's  crime, 
Blood-soak'd,  with  human  ashes  intermix'd, 
Cemented  and  made  hard  by  living  fraud  ? 
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Ign.      Wliat  makes  him  conscious  ?     Thou  hast  given  no  proof; 
Not  in  the  past.     Give  it,  now.     Smirch  not  the  son 
With  the  dirt  of  his  father's  mantle,  far  less  spot 
With  the  blood  of  his  fingers,  were  these  dipt  indeed 
In  human  gore. 

Mar.  I  have  that  son's  full  trust, 
Accepted  by  him  solely  that  his  sire 
Put  in  me  like  trust.     Am  I  so  ingrate, 
So  fo  )lish-wieked  and  wicked-foolish,  then, 
To  turn  like  a  mad  hound  on  the  kindly  hand 
That  feeds  and  pats  me  ?     In  your  reverence'  right 
I  see  no  hope,  —  not  for  the  cloister's  vows ; 
Your  claim  once  proven,  St.  Peter's  seal  at  Rome 
Gives  easily  dispensation,  —  but  for  this, 
That  in  me  lieth  no  proof,  and  out  of  me 
None  can  be  gather'd.     What  have  I  to  gain 
By  urging  you  to  a  duty,  which  perform'd, 
I  am  hurl'd  from  place  and  honor,  haply  trod 
In  the  dust  and  mire,  neglected  and  disgrac'd. 
As  treason-spotted  and  perjur'd,  with  no  voice 
To  plead  for  the  wretch  who  plotted  to  o'erthrow 
His  lord  and  benefactor  ?     If  I  think 
His  sire  a  murderer,  I  have  had  more  cause 
Than  thousands  who  so  thought ;  but  can  I  point 
To  more  than  the  facts  I  have  told  you  ?     That  his  son 
Was  conscious  of  the  crime,  that  part  at  least 
Which  earn'd  for  him  its  fruits,  lies  in  like  thought : 
He  was  in  the  villa,  a  boy  then  twelve  years  old. 
That  friglitful  night,  and,  when  the  nurses  fled 
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Fear-madden'd,  saw  me,  as  himself  took  flight 
Dragg'd  by  his  devihsh  sire,  seek  the  room 
Where  cry'd  the  orphans.     Why  hath  he  not  sought 
Ever  through  me  to  bring  their  fate  to  light  ? 
He  hves  on  its  products  and  sleeps  safe  and  soft, 
Nor  asks  himself  if  his  cousins,  if  alive. 
Are  wanderers  on  the  earth,  without  a  name 
Or  a  mat  to  couch  on.     Be,  my  lord,  a  man : 
Avenge  through  him  the  bloody  villain  who  lieth 
Under  his  own  carv'd  imago  as  if  a  saint. 
Soaking  with  foul  reek  of  his  rotted  corpse 
Your  parents'  ashes  that  are  inurnM  beside  him. 

lyn.      Hast  thou  no  pity  ? 

Mar.  I  have  had  for  you  : 
I  have  none  for  the  seed  of  him,  who,  'mid  the  flames 
His  hand  had  kindled,  by  the  blacken' d  forms 
Of  his  own  brother  and  hrs  brother^s  wife. 
Your  innocent  parents,  turn'd  you  and  your  sister 
Over  to  my  compassion,  nor  would  have  reck'd 
Had  I  squeez'd  your  windpipes,  as  he  doubtless  did 
With  his  damn'd  fingeis  theirs. 

Ign.  But  then,  the  wife  ? 

Mar.  What  wife? 

Ign.  Beltran's;  my  cousin's.     Canst  thou  see 
Her  happiness  and  urge  a  fate  whose  wreck 
Must  bury  her  likewise  and  their  innocent  child  ? 

Mar.    Is  incest  happiness  ?  — 

Ig)t.  Incest? 

Mar.  —  Can  its  fruit, 
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Though  not  of  its  own  will  gotten  and  made  life, 
Be  counted  innocent? 

Ign.  What  dost  thou  mean 
By  words  like  those,  half-whisper'd,  in  that  tone  ? 
Mar.    The  Duchess  is  the  misbegotten  spawn 
Of  Don  Beltran's  late  father. 

Ign.  Wretch  !  and  this 
Thou  hast  kept  from  me  ?  nay,  sought  thyself  my  aid 
To  that  impious  marriage  ? 

Mar.  Such  reproach,  my  lord, 
Befits  me  not,  and  ill  requites  a  zeal 
You  may  put  to  the  death-test,  if  you  will.     Perhaps, 
I  am  striding  that  way  for  your  sake  ev'n  now. 
kX  the  time  of  the  girl's  adoption,  I  had  left 
For  reasons  good  the  Castle,  was  away 
When  at  your  cousin's  quest  I  sought  your  aid 
To  his  marriage,  knowing  then  no  natural  let. 
Ign.    Forgive  me.     But  why  only  now  this  tale  ? 
Mar.    I  knew  it  not  till  yesterday,  though  doubts, 
Nourish'd  too  late,  came  often  o'er  my  mind. 
Weighing  the  known  facts  with  the  late  Duke's  life. 
Ign.      And  this  is  sooth  ? 

Mar.  My  lord  ! 

Ign.  Swear  by  my  cross. 
Mar.  There  is  a  surer  way  to  attest  my  faith. 
Ign.     But  swear.     I  shall  distrust  thee  else. 

^[ar.  T  swear, 
I  tell,  to  my  best  belief,  too  true  a  tale. 
Ign.      0  horrible  I  that  my  hands,  till  then  unstain'd. 
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Were  made  the  doers  of  so  curs'd  a  deed  ! 
Mar.  Nay,  call  it  bless'd.     It  was  the  Almighty's  will, 
Whereby  His  vengeance  for  a  monstrous  crime 
Should  best  be  satisfy'd. 

Ign.  Man,  wouldst  thou  make 
The  Eternal,  with  a  mortal's  passion  blind, 
Strike  down  the  innocent  for  the  guilty 's  sake  ? 
Mar.  It  is  the  fiat  thimder'd  from  the  Mount. 
I  grav'd  not  there  the  laws. 

Ign.  Rein-in  that  tongue  ; 
It  utters  blasphemy. 

Mar.  With  pardon,  hear. 
Tour  servant  has  no  thought,  and  would  be  rash 
To  be  profane.     But  did  not  Heaven  make  hard 
The  Egyptian's  heart  ?     Why  were  the  first-born  slain  ? 
Not  they  had  sinn'd.     And  was  not  Christ  our  Lord 
The  escape-goat  for  us  all  ? 

Ign.  Distract  me  not. 
These  are  too  subtle  matters  for  the  brain. 
Enough,  there  is  sin,  and  horrible  sin,  —  if  such 
Thou  canst  prove  it  to  me,  —  and  to  me,  alas, 
Guilty  yet  innocent,  will  fall  the  task, 
The  accursed  task,  to  make  it  known.     No  more  ! 
Gro  for  thy  proof  —  thy  proof.     I  go  to  pray. 

[Exit ;  Mar.  reverently  opening 
the  door  J  as  the 

Drop  falls. 
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Act    the    Second 

Scene  T,     The  same  as  in  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

Beltran.     Ignacio. 

Bel.      Ay,  reverend  father,  this  begets  surprise. 

What  glooms  thy  visage?     Is  there  aught  there  lacks 
Thy  comfort  calls  for  ?     Find'st  thou  wanting  here 
The  observance  due  thy  place  from  one  and  all 
Of  our  household  or  ourselves? 

Ign.  All  things  be  here 
Man  s  art  can  furnish,  and,  save  one  thing,  all 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  the  needs  of  such  as  I. 
Bel      And  that  is  ? 

Ifjn.  Peace  of  mind. 

Bel.  That  sometimes  lies 
Beyond  the  battle  of  the  stoutest  life. 
But  thou,  in  yet  green  youth,  whose  heart  betimes 
Was  shut  from  the  strife  and  passions  of  the  world^ 
Shouldst  have  that  peace  unconquer'd. 

Ign.  When  without 
The  invasio:i  comes,  and  deadly  moral  fight 
Is  forc'd  on  the  spirit,  what  avails  it  then, 
The  breast  is  cuiras'd  and  the  head  is  helm'd 
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With  cowl  and  amice  ?     Through  the  monk's  black  robe 
Pierces  the  poison 'd  arrow,  and  the  wound 
Rankles  the  more,  that  in  his  lonely  cell 
Is  no  distraction. 

Bel.  Hast  thou  then  such  war 
Wiih  the  flesh  and  the  Devil  ? 

Ign.  With  the  flesh  that  clogs 
The  souls  of  others  and  the  devil  evok'd 
By  their  ferocious  passions. 

Bel  This  of  late. 
Find'st  thou  these  enemits  here  ?     For.  till  of  late, 
Thy  brow  wore  not  the  scowl  and  gloom  of  strife 
That  thundercloud  whose  flashes  shake  with  fear 
Adela. 

Ign.  Should  the  innocent  fear  ? 

Bel  Ay  oft, 
Where  the  bad  tremble  not.     'T  is  instinct  given 
By  Heaven  for  their  protection.     But  thy  cloud 
Comes  not  of  her  ? 

Ign.  I  have  been  pondering  late 
Much  that  is  doubtful.  Hast  thou  alway  made 
Perfect  confession  ? 

Bel    Father,  in  this  breast 
Nestles  no  secret  that  is  hid  from  thee. 
Servant  of  God,  why  ask'st  thou  ? 

Ign.  Canst  thou  bear 
Frank  question  ? 

Bel  Ask  what  fitteth  thee  to  ask. 
Thy  heart  to  me  is  as  a  book  of  God : 
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Write  what  thou  wilt  therein. 

Ign.  My  son,  its  leaves 
Shall  be  wide-open.  Dost  thou  know  what  fate 
Fell  on  thy  uncle's  children  ? 

Bel.  Xo  !     Dost  thou  ?  [eagerly. 
Ign.      Mad'st  thou  e'er  search  for  them  ? 

Bel.  How  should  I  ?     I  ? 
I  was  but  twelve  years  old. 

Ign.  Thy  sire  ? 

Bel.  Thou  heard'st : 
I  was  a  child.     How  should  I  know  the  part 
Taken  by  my  father  ?     Doubtless,  was  it  all 
That  right  or  natural  love  could  prompt. 

Ign.  Why  so  ? 
'T  was  not  his  interest. 

Bel.  Priest !  dar'st  thou  maliga 
The  silent  dead  ? 

Ign.  My  lord  duke,  in  the  priest 
Dwell  the  same  honor  and  love  of  truth  as  share 
The  soul's  vain-garnish'd  temples  in  the  breast 
Of  earth's  most  rich  and  noble,  —  aid  should  be  move. 
Since  there  is  less  to  cramp  them  in  the  place 
That  in  the  truest  of  men  is  all  too  s'rait. 
If  silent  are  the  dead,  yet  living  tongues 
May  vindicate  them.     In  my  words,  what  was 
I  asserted  not,  but  what  might  be.     Thou  hast 
No  cause  for  anger.     Did  the  late  duke  never 
Talk  with  thee  on  I  his  mystery  ? 

Bel.  I  have  said, 
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I  was  a  child.     When  ripe  to  hear,  five  years 
Had  pass'd  already,  and  the  theme  was  dead. 
I  did  not  dare  revive  it  with  my  sire, 
So  stern  he  had  grown  and  silent.  — 

Ign.  Ay. 

Bel.  —  And  men 
Had  ceas'd  to  talk  thereof.     Is  't  half  that  time 
Even  horrider  topics  often  float  alive, 
Whirl'd  on  that  sea  with  whose  full  tide  and  ebb 
So  many  events  drift  in,  are  canied  out, 
Or  sink  in  its  depths  in  an  instant  and  forever  ? 
If  thou  hast  aught  to  instruct  me  of  those  babes, 
Speak  out.     I  had  thought  they  wholly  were  consumed 
In  the  flames  where  sunk  their  parenls. 

Ign.  And  no  trace 
Left  o    their  burning  ? 

Bel.  Inf  nts,  could  that  be  ? 
But  answer  :  know'st  thou  aught  ? 

Ign.  Wouldst  thu-u  have  joy 
To  hear  they  were  rescu'd  ? 

Bel.  Should  I  ?     Let  me  hear  ! 
Ign.    I  have  nought  to  tell,  my  son.  —  Whence  came  thy  spouse  ? 
Btl.  Thou  know'st  as  well  as  I. 

Ign.  That  she  grew  up 
Child  of  thy  sire's  adoption.     But  where  rock'd 
Her  cradle  ? 

Bel.  She  had  none,  being  lowl3^-born. 
Among  the  mountains. 

Ign.  Bear  with  me  once  more. 
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Live  her  true  parents  ? 

Bel.  One,  the  mother,  still. 
Ign.      Thou  hast  seen  her  ? 

Bel.  Often.     Often  yet,  with  me, 
Adela  visits  her ;  and  both  hold  her  dear. 
lyn.      Strange  !  [abstractedly  and  low. 
Bel.  What  is  ? 

Ign.  It  doth  honor  to  ye  both. 
Peace  with  thee,  son.  [Exit  nhruptly. 

Bel.  It  comes  not  with  tlie  doubts 
Thou  hast  cast  upon  my  spirit.  —     Why  that  tone. 
And  questioning  which  might  anger?     Live  perchance 
My  cousins  ?     So  be  it.     I  will  do  them  right. 
This  mystery  shall  have  fathoming,  if  it  can. 
There  is  Brulote,  servant  to  my  sire 
About  that  fearful  time.     Bat  in  the  lapse 
Of  four  and  twenty  years,  what  chance  can  live 

Of  any  trace It  hal  found  the  Hght  ere  this. 

But  what  should  mean  the  father  ?     Thou  wast  right, 
Adela;  in  his  cloud- wrapt  brow,  his  eye. 
Lowers  what  threatens  storm.     And  this  the  day 
That  dawn'd  on  us  so  bright !     Heaven  grant  its  set 
Be  not  in  that  nig'at  I  dread,  yet  know  not  why. 

\_Exit^  as  the  Scene  changes. 
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Scene  II. 

As    in    Act   I.    Scene   II. 

Enter ^  from  the  door^ 

Marco,  condncting-in  Pablo, 

after    whom    he    shuts    it    carefully. 

Mar.  Pablo,  thou  knowest  how  much  I  have  done  for  thee. 
Pah.  iSTeed'st  thou  remind  me  ? 

Mar.  Ay;  not  in  reproach, 
But  for  I  would  have  thee  silent  and  return 
The  kindness,  like  for  like. 

Pah.  Wouldst  thou  too  

Mar.  Forge  ? 
Not  I,  by  Heaven  !     Nay,  be  thou  not  disturb'd : 
The  occasion  speaks,  not  I  am  tongue-rude.     No, 
Nor  would  I  to  my  use  sequester  that 
Which  came  to  me  in  trust. 

Pah.  Don  Marco  1 

Mar.  Still, 
Have  patience.     —  But  I  must  perforce  do  that, 
To  our  common  lord,  which  sinks  me  even  with  thee 
To  the  flat  beneath  that  open  and  decent  post 
"Where  good  men  stand  and  honor'd.     In  a  word. 
Wilt  thou  for  me  do  what  I  did  for  thee, 
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Straining  thy  conscience  and  by  timely  act 
Help  an  iniquity  shall  stead  thee  not  ? 

Pab.  If  not What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  Why,  put  myself 
In  thy  power.      Thou  art  in  mine.     What !   wouldst  thou 

stand 
On  a  trifle  ?  a  petty  sin,  which  shows  to  thine 
As  a  mote  to  the  house-beam  ? 

Pah.  Speak. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  but  keep 
My  secret  just  three  hours  ? 

Pah.  Is  that  all  ?     Well  ? 
Mar.  But  thou  wilt  do  it  ? 

Pab.  I  will. 

Mar.  Remember  now. 
Secret  for  secret,  crime  for  crime  ! 

Pah.  Be  quick. 
Thou  mak'sL  me  shake. 

Mar.  As  men  do  oft  in  dreams. 
Know'st  thou  the  monk  —  that  was,  the  father  now  ? 
Pah.  Ignacio  ? 

Mar.  Ay.     Thine  ear.     He  is  the  lord, 
True  and  true-gotten,  of  what  our  so-call'd  Duke 
Usurps  unknowingly. 

Pah.  Thou  ?ayst !  — 

Mar.  These  arms 
Bore  him,  so  bid,  to  poverty.     The  day 
Has  come  to  avenge  him :  to  restore  his  rights 
Is  no  more  possible. 
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Pab,  But  thou  !  what  then 
Hast  thou  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mar,  I  have  wateh'd  and  rear'd 
And  love  him. 

Pah.  Not  the  less,  not  he  thy  lord, 
But  Don  Beltran.     There  is  other  cause. 

Mai\  Thou  art  shrewd. 
There  is,  and  common  unto  both.     Like  him, 
I  would  be  aveng'd  of  the  new  duke's  sire,  who  wrong'd 
Both  him  and  me.     'T  is  a  heart's  pang  to  tell : 

But What  wouldst  thoii^  hadst  thou  a  wife  defil'd 

Almost  before  thine  eyes,  thyself  struck  down 
And  brutally  harm'd,  for  doing  as  a  man 
Must  do,  so  outrag'd. 

Pah.  Stab  the  yillain  deaS. 
Mar.  Ay,  but  the  villain  was  more  strong  than  I. 
Curs'd  be  my  coward  thews,  I  lay  on  the  floor 
And  felt  the  heel  of  the  wronger,  him  I  had  help'd 
To  wealth  and  title,  three  times  stamp  my  breast, 
And  his  vile  rheum  ejected  on  my  cheeks 
Through  teeth  that  gnash'd  with  fury  and  contempt. 
Pah.  But  after  ? 

Mar.  After  was  too  late.     I  knew 
He  was  an  usurper,  thought  (  as  still  I  think  ) 
He  was  a  brothei-murderer  ;  but  no  proof 
I  had  then,  nor  have  now,  of  his  guilt :  to  slay  him 
Had  given  myself  to  death.     I  bode  my  time. 
It  is  come.     Thou  must  aid  me.     Look  not  so  aghast. 
It  is  not  blood  I  ask  of  thee.     My  lord, 
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That  s'.iall  ever  be,  I  have  spurr'd  ia  vain.     Hi?  soul, 

Timid  and  unresolv'd,  despite  the  force 

Of  natural  pride  and  passion-,  shrinks  from  pains 

Put  on  the  innocent  for  the  guiUy's  sake. 

In  some  ill  hour,  I  fear,  his  upright  mind 

Will  prompt  him  to  disclosure.     Then  down  fall 

My  schemes  forever.     Hence  I  call'd  to  aid 

The  pitiless  force  of  his  religious  faith. 

I  told  him  that  the  Duchess  was  the  child 

Of  the  Duke'j  own  sire. 

Pal).  Thou  didst  not!  couldst  not  be 

Mar.  So  false  ?     I  know  not  that  I  was.     'T  is  like, 
In  every  view,  s'.ie  was  so  misbegot. 
But  thou  must  vouch  for  it.     He  calls  for  proof. 

Pah.  I  cannot  give  it. 

Mar.  'T  is  eader  than  to  forge, 
More  sai*e  than  to  embezzle.     Be  a  man. 
Repay  to  me  in  kind  the  debt  thou  ow'st 
And  wipe  it  off  forever.     Thou  mayst  swear, 
With  a  good  conscience,  she  was  bastard-born 
Of  some  unknown  great  noble.     What  more  like 
Than  of  the  Duke's  bad  sire. 

Pah.  Why,  know  I  not 
My  lady's  mother?     Is  't  not  I  that  pay 
Her  month's  allowance,  and  provile  all  else 
Our  loid  orJains  for  her  comfort? 

Mar.  Thou  know'st  not 
The  woman  is  her  mother.     I  know  well 
She  is  not,  but  has  foster'd  her,  the  child 
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or  some  high  1  )i-d :  why  not  the  villain  duke  ? 
Left- by  himself,  or  through  some  other's  hand. 
Pah.  Through  whose  ? 

Mar.  What  matters?  'T  is  all  one.    The  child 
Was  not  the  peasant  Sara's.     That  I  sweai'. 
Wilt  thou  avouch  it  that  she  was  the  Duke's  ? 
Pab.  Thou  sayst  it  ? 

Mar.  That  she  was  the  Duke's  ?     I  do. 
Thou  'rt  ready  ? 

Pah.  For  this  only.     Then,  my  debt  — 
Mar.  Is  eancel'd  and  replac'd  by  mine  to  thee, 
Due  to  thee  ever.     I  go  to  bring  the  Monk. 

[^Exit. 
Pah.  There  is  some  mystery  that  double-darks 
This  villanous  plot.     Brulole  tells  not  all. 
Whose  was  the  hand  bore  out  the  unfather'd  babe 
To  be  nurs'd  of  Sara  ?     Haply,  't  was  his  own. 
The  Duke  ?     What  duke?     Evasion.     Marco  thinks 
To  blind  me  like  himself.     'T  is  not  of  love 
To  his  sometime  friar  this  plot  is  woven  :  the  fact 
Stands  naked  as  my  hand,  long-brooded  hate 
Has  now  but  elipp'd  the  shell,  and  hatch'd  to  life 
Chirps  in  his  heart  for  food.     Behooves  me  heed. 
Suck'd  in  the  vortex  where  he  wliirls,  himself, 
I  may  go  down  with  the  eddy.     I  will  see 
And  sift  this  Sara.     Some  hell-lifted  stroke 
Of  fate  may  be  impending  o'er  my  lord 
And  his  sweet  lady.     I  have  done  him  wrong  : 
To  right  him  now  may  prove  a  good  amends, 
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And  to  betray  Brulote  profit  more 
Than  to  deceiye  my  master.     Let  me  see. 
Pauses^ 
raising  thovg'htfuJly    his   hccnd 
io  his  chin;  and  the 

Drop  falls^ 
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Act     the     Third 

Scene  L     Same  as  the  one  preceding, 

Ignacio.     Marco. 

Igrt,  Man,  thou  art  devilish. 

Mar,  'T  is  a  change,  my  lord  — 
Or  reverence,  as  you  bid  me,  since  the  rank 
Your  father  gave  appears  to  irk  and  chafe 
The  once  proud  spirit  I  have  so  joy'd  to  watch 
Plume  its  broad  pennons,  which  the  cloister's  mew 

Has  flagging  made  and  dull 

Ign,  No  more  of  that : 
It  Ues  above  thee.     Step  down  to  thy  theme. 

Mar.  Rebuke  me  not  for  love.     I  would  have  said,  — 
If  I  am  deviUsh,  't  is  a  change  that  comes 
Alone  of  you,  for  whom  my  once  soft  spirit 
Is  steel'd  to  other  pity.     Is  it  thus 
High  Heaven  pursues  its  vengeance  ?     Doth  the  wail 
Of  innocent  offspring,  to  the  fourth  remove 
Of  those  that  have  trampled  on  its  bidding,  stay 
Its  punishing  hand  ? 

Ign.  Set  thou,  too,  that  aside. 
Is  it  for  man,  short-sighted  and  brief-Uv'd, 
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To  imitate  the  All-seeing  and  Etei-n  ? 

Thou  but  revolt'st  the  sense  thou  seek'st  to  sway, 

By  such  audacious  parallel. 

Mar.  Let  then 
Our  great  King  pattern  give,  whose  pious  zeal 
Wades  heart-deep  through  the  blood  of  tens  on  tens 
Of  thousands,  while  St.  Peter's  heir  at  Rome 
Hounds  on  the  massacre.^ 

Ign.  Peace  I 

Mar.  It  is  in  point. 
What  have  the  patient  and  hard-working  Moors 
Done  to  draw  down  perdition  ?     They  but  pray 
As  their  fathers  taught  them  ;  and  their  fathers'  sin 
And  ignorance  must  be  wa^h'd  out  in  their  blood  ; 
Nor  does  Christ's  Vicar,  who  owns  not,  as  yon, 
The  personal  prompture  of  a  just  revenge. 
Avert  his  face  in  horror,  as  you,  whose  wra'h 
Is  twofold  duty.     ( Let  me  speak,  my  lord. 
To  the  end.)     Your  cousin,  if  unsmirch'd 
By  part  in  the  crime  which  set  him  in  your  place, 
Lives  yet  in  daily  incest.     Doth  it  suit, 
If  not  your  father's  son,  yet  the  pure  priest, 
To  sanction,  for  a  day,  an  hour,  the  space 
In  time  of  a  single  heart-beat,  this  huge  sin 
Against  God  and  man  alike  ? 

Ign.  But  on  the  verge 
Of  that  horrible  abyss  down  which  my  hands, 
My  hands  that  thither  brought  them,  must  plunge  both, 
Suflfer  me  pause  awhile,  thou  but  for  whom 
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I  had  not  seen  its  chasm.     What  do  I  know  ? 
Thy  soul  is  black  as  Satan's  with  revenge. 
What  shall  avouch  that  in  its  liell-smok'd  caves 
This  foul-got  secret  lay  not  waiting  birth  ? 
Mar.    Thnt  should  my  love,  for  four  and  twenty  year? 
Unwavering,  shown  to  you,  for  whom  alone, 
If  such  its  hue,  my  soul  is  black  as  Hell. 
But,  by  that  cross,  I  swear,  and  by  that  robe, 
By  all  that  is  in  Heaven  above  to  hear, 
On  earth  to  judge,  I  knew  of  not  one  bar, 
Not  even  by  birth  against  that  marriage -rite 
Which  I  deem'd  best  for  all.     I  have  said  before, 
Till  yester  sun  I  dream'd  not  of  this  crime. 
Ign.      Which  still  thou  know'st  not  certain. 

Mar.  0  my  lord, 
Hath  not  Don  Pablo  sworn  ?     He  was  in  place 

With  your  uncle,  as  with 

Ign.  Why  too  in  his  breast 
Slumber'd  till  now  this  secret  ? 

Ma7\  Until  now 
It  was  to  himself  a  secret,  —  till  I  put 
Such  question  as  made  dawn  on  him  the  facts 
That  wrought  conviction. 

Ign.  O  accursed  day  f 
Mar.  Not  so,  my  lord.     Behold,  Heaven  in  your  hand 
Couples  revenge  with  duty.     Not  now  blood 
Needs  wet  your  parents'  ashes  ;  and  your  rights 
Shall  fall  to  you  without  struggle.     Tell  the  Duke, 
Now,  on  the  instant,  while  your  heart  yet  heaves 
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With  pious  anguish,  tell  him,  and  before 
His  guilt's  partaker 

Ign.  Mother  of  his  child. 
0  man  !  0  man  !  to  -vv^hat  thy  heedless  deed, 
Thy  tardy  counsel,  and  thy  boasted  love 
Have  push'd  me  !     Had  it  pleasM  the  Lord  my  Grod 
To  keep  me  blind  to  my  birthright,  or  to  take, 
In  the  sole  battle  I  have  shar'd,  my  life, 
Henceforth  accursM  — 

Mar.  Forgive  I  dare  break  in, 
—  Your  father's  ghost  would  wander  unappeas'd, 
And  in  his  sister's  bed  the  crime -made  duke 
Wallow  unstayed,  engendering  unsuspect, 
In  bowels  too  cognate,  issue  bann'd  of  G-od, 
Would  this  content  Domingo's  sometime  son, 
The  anointed  priest  ? 

Ign.  Hush,  hush  !     Thou  dost  presume 
Too  much  on  thy  service  and  my  habit's  vows, 
Beltran  shall  not  of  my  fault  nurse  the  crime 
Whose  birth  was  help'd  by  me,     I  accept  the  load 
Heaven  wills  my  soul  to  bear. 

Mar.  And  take  the  rights 
Man  has  establish'd  under  Heaven's  permit. 
For,  parted  from  his  sin-mate,  Don  Beltran 
Adopts  of  need  the  life  was  thine  by  choice. 
Or  in  some  drearier  loneness  shrouds  his  shame. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.     My  lord  desires  Don  Marco. 
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Mtr.  Saj,  I  come 
On  the  instant.  [Exit  Ser. 

'T  is  his  conscience  is  disturb'd. 
I  shall  not  soothe  it.  —     Slave  of  the  Most  High, 
My  true  lord,  Don  Alonso,  let  your  slave 
Dare  to  remind  you  what  He  bids  and  take 
Your  strangled  father's  voice  to  cry  Revenge  ! 

[Exit 
Ign.  Eevenge  ?     ISTot  all  the  mountain-heaps  of  men 
Slain  against  right  and  cruelly,  which  the  grave 
Hath  gulp'd  since  branded  Cain,  could  yield  a  voice 
Would  make  that  lawful.     Heaven  unto  Himself 
Keserv'd  its  terrors.     Smother,  thou  my  heart, 
The  passions  lighted  in  thee,  and  each  day 
Fuel'd  by  this  man,  who  —  how  know  I  else  ? 
May  have  some  aim  and  malice  of  his  own. 

Beltran  is  generous,  open ;  and  his  wife 

Ah,  there  the  fatal  error  which  makes  of  me 
The  torturer  and  avenger !     Should  it  last. 
There  would  be  horrible  sin,  and  mine  tenfold 
As  horrible  as  theirs.     What  if  the  tale 
Is  false,  new-made  or  molded  into  shape 

To  suit  the  occasion  and  nerve  me Xo,  0  no ! 

Brulote  would  not  dare The  steward  too 

Why  was  I  curs'd  to  live  to  this  black  day ! 
Or  rather,  to  that  night,  when,  'mid  the  roar 

Of  thunder  and  the  rush  of  wind  and  rain 

They  were  portents.     Why  did  not,  by  their  voice 
And  the  repelling  gloom,  Heaven  move  our  hearts 
YoL.  II.— 21 
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With  fear  of  the  act  that  seem'd  e'en  then  forbid  ? 
But  to  man's  passions  what  are  omens  all  ? 
I  would  the  storm  would  come  now,  wind  and  rain, 
And  the  roof-shaking  thunder,  that  in  gloom 
That  hid  me  and  in  noise  that  made  my  voice 
Scarce  audible,  I  might  hiss  the  accursed  sounds 
In  ears  it  were  better  should  be  deaf  to  all. 
0  that  they  had  the  force  to  kill  outright, 
Poisoning  like  serpent's  venom  !     I  should  more  bold 
Speak  out  my  mission,  and  thank  for  mercy  God. 
He  clasps  his  hands  over  his  hrow,  and 
imusing  a  moment, 
kisses  passionately  his  crucifix,   and  Exit. 


Scene  II. 

As   in   Act  J,    Scene   I. 

Beltran.      Adela. 

To  whom,  Enter 
Marco. 

Bel.  I  have  sent  for  thee,  Don  Marco,  to  relieve 
Certain  misgivings.     For  thy  lady's  sake 
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Still  more  than  mine,  be  ready  in  reply. 
Whence  came  the  Padre  ?  what  his  birth  ? 

Mar.  Unknown, 
Save  that,  my  lord,  he  was  to  his  own  behef 
The  child  of  peasants,  living  in  a  vale 
Of  the  Guadarrama  not  far  hence  remov'd. 
Bel.  Lo  a  coincidence  should  make  him  view'd 

With  more  of  favor,  Adela.  —     Thou  hast  said, 
He  was  rear'd  in  camps.     That  was  not  long  ago, 
If  since  his  youth. 

Mar.  With  his  first  manhood's  down, 
Came  to  him  warlike  longings,  and  the  fight 
On  the  Nevada  with  the  rebel  Moor 
G-ave  him  their  sole  indulgence.     In  disgust. 
Perhaps  of  bloodshed,  it  may  be  of  men 
Who  were  his  mates  not  equals,  from  the  camp 
He  sought  the  cloister,  —  there  was  friar,  then  priest. 
The  rest  my  lord  duke  knows. 

Ade.  No,  not  the  rest. 
When  first  he  came  to  the  Castle,  —  this  thou  knowest, 
Thyself,  Don  Marco,  who  didst  urge  the  Duke 
To  obtain  his  ghostly  service,  —  not  his  mien 
Was  what  it  now  is.     Though  not  indeed  the  sky 
Of  his  brow  was  bright,  as  shines  the  clear  blue  heaven 
Of  Murcia,  but  more  dull  and  gray  of  tone. 
As  ours,  yet  never  violent  storm  swept  o'er 
Its  placid  surface.     Now  it  lowers, 
Black  with  repeated  tempest,  as  the  clouds 
That  scowl  with  gather'd  thunder  and  fury  of  rain 
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O'er  darken'd  Aragon.     Whence  comes  this  change  ? 

Mar.  Haply  from  physical  causes.     Not  in  man 
To  say  what  gathers  thunder  and  the  rain. 

Bel.     Ay,  in  some  sort  it  is,  and  why  some  climes 
Are  fraught  with  more  than  others.     Yet  be  it  so 
The  Monk  is  rack'd,  from  time  to  time,  with  pangs 
His  visage  mirrors,  how  is  it  his  breast 
Heaves  with  like  torture?     'T  is  but  now,  with  looks 
Full  of  dark  meaning,  and  distrustful  words, 
He  put  strange  question  of  the  untoward  fate 
Of  my  duke  uncle's  children.     Is  there  aught 
To  make  us  hope  they  are  living  ? 

Mar.  0,  my  lord  ! 
After  so  many  years  ?     You  need  not  fear 
The  little  bones  will  rise  with  manhood's  length, 
Take  flesh,  and,  with  the  re-incased  soul, 
Leap  to  your  seat. 

Bel.  I  said  not  fear,  but  hope. 
Bring  back  my  uncle's  heir,  or  give  a  clue 
Whereby  I  may  trace  him  through  that  maze  of  years 
To  his  perfect,  if  chang'd,  self,  and  from  this  rank 
I  shall  step  as  gladly  as  imperial  Charles, 
Don  Philip's  father,  to  a  lower  place. 
Nor  will  my  spouse  once  murmur.     Hast  thou  aught 
That  is  new,  on  this  point  ?     'T  is  with  thee  the  Monk 
Has  consort  most. 

Mar.  I  know  no  more  to-day 
Than  yesterday,  —  a  month  before,  —  a  year,  — 
Or  for  all  the  many  years  that,  fold  on  fold, 
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Enwrap  this  my.stery.     For  the  Padre's  mind, 
'T  is  dark  to  me  as  his  habit.     Who  shall  see 
The  breast  beneath  he  cares  not  to  unfold  ? 
Bel.  Then  go  to  his  reverence,  and  request  he  come 
To  us  here  without  delay.     'T  is  time  to  end 
This  trouble.     Perhaps,  made  bare  to  us,  his  breast 
Will  find  prompt  healing.     But  if  not  — 

Ade.  My  lord, 
Then  let  him  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
A  mood  tljat  wakes  my  loathing  and  my  fear. 

\_Exeunt  Bel.  and  Ade. 
above. 
Mar.  [coming  doivn,  after  closing  the  door  upon  them. 

Made  bare  ?     Its  doorless  chambers  will  not  show 
Much  to  assure  thee.     By  thy  own  will,  now, 
False  duke,  thy  uncle's  long-defrauded  heir 
Brings  thee  to  sentence.     Ay,  the  priest  shall  come, 
Domingo's  monk,  King  Philip's  man-at-arms. 
The  foster-brat  of  peasants,  given  to  me 
Thy  father's  servant,  by  my  casual  love 
Train'd  to  his  sire's  avengement  and  my  own, 
Ay,  he  shall  come.     But  to  this  last,  great  leap, 
The  spur  must  force  him.     'T  is  a  generous  steed, 
Full  of  brave  mettle,  but  too  apt  to  shy 
At  shadowy  dangers,  which  his  thin-skinn'd  nerves 
G-ive  bulk  and  shape  to.     Could  the  words  I  have  heai'd 

Be  listen'd  by  him  !  But  that  must  not  be. 

The  usurper  has  no  "■  hope  ",  believes  in  none. 
Virtue  and  selfdenial  seem  too  small 
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To  need  an  effort,  to  those  who,  from  their  height 
Of  fancy 'd  surety,  look  down  on  the  plain 
Of  human  struggle,  and  wonder  that  the  mass 
Will  fight  for  vanities  and  grasp  at  mites 
Whose  pomp  and  httleness  are  not  their  own. 
Brought  to  the  test,  our  large-soul'd  duke  may  take 

His  father's  eyes,  perhaps  that  father's  hand 

What,  should  his  smooth- tong'd  righteousness  be  feignM  ? 
A  lure  for  his  cousin  ?     Thereto  he  shall  not  stoop. 
His  ears  shall  be  deafen'd  and  his  heart  made  steel, 
Till  God's  great  work,  for  him  and  me,  is  through. 

[Exit 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fourth 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  I.  Scene  I. 

Beltran.       Adela. 
Ignacio  entering, 

Ign.  The  Duke  has  had  me  call'd.^ 

Bel.  To  put  at  rest, 
If  it  may  be,  evil  doubts.  — 

Ign.  Or  give  them  shapes 
Of  absolute  terror.     Art  thou  then  prepar'd 
To  see  those  hideous  phantoms  swell  to  forms 
Sohd  and  hell-shap'd,  by  thy  frighten'd  sense 
No  longer  to  be  shunn'd  ? 

Bel.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Ign.  What  were  thy  doubts  ? 

Bel.  Those  which  of  late  thyself 
Hast  call'd  to  being  by  thy  menacing  looks, 
And  now  giv'st  shape  anew  by  looks  and  words 
Wild  as  of  frenzy.     What  disturbs  thee  ?     Why 
Lowers  that  brow,  where  once  was  holy  calm, 
With  the  aflfraying  blackness  of  the  storm  ? 
Ign.  Thou  hast  call'd  down  the  lightning.     Not  of  me 
If  its  bolts  strike  thee.     I  have  ask'd  before 
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Whence  came  thy  spouse  ? 

Ade.  Here  suffer  me,  Beltran  : 
'T  is  I  will  answer.     From  the  mountain-huts, 
Where,  we  are  told,  thyself  hadst  humble  lair. 
The  memory  of  their  meanness  has  to  me  - 

Taught  lowly  sufferance,  thankfulness  to  God, 
And  charity  for  my  fellows,  as  in  thee 
It  hath  brought  to  growth  a  harsh  disdain  of  kind, 
Ill-rooted  anger  at  thy  Maker's  will, 
And  poisonous  envy  of  the  better  rank 
Others  are  born  or  rais'd  to. 

Ign.  Lady,  no. 
Were  it  my  business  now,  a  single  word 
Would  startle  thee  to  sorrow  for  one  charge 
Of  those  thou  hast  heap'd  on  me :  the  rest  my  soul 
Passes  unconscious.     Let  me  as  the  priest 
I  have  call'd  to  mind  I  am,  the  priest  who  put 
Those  hands  together,  ask,  O  daughter,  of  thee. 
Art  thou  assur'd  thy  mother  was  indeed 
The  goatherd's  wife  who  nurs'd  thee. 

Ade.  Come,  Beltran. 
Ign.  No,  yet  a  moment.     Comes  to  this  thy  boast 
Of  lowliness  and  patience  ?     Thou  wouldst  read. 
Thou  and  thy  lord,  the  meaning  of  my  gloom. 
Answer  me  truly,  as  I  hold  of  God 
A  solemn  mission  to  ask  thee,  —  has  thy  birth 
Been  never  a  theme  of  doubt  ? 

Ade.  To  me  ?     Go  ask, 
So  it  concerns  thee  aught,  the  dame  herself 
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I  cherish  still  as  motlier, 

Ign.  I  have  heard 
She  is  but  thy  fostermother,  thou  the  child 
Of  a  noble  of  high  rank. 

Bel.  [sternly  :  Ade.  speechless^  dinging 
to  him.]  Thou  seest,  priest. 
Ign.  —  Her  strength  is  little.     Were  it  not  best  for  both, 
She  should  withdraw  ?     I  would  not  crush  her  heart 
By  a  sudden  blow  of  what  must  not  less  fall. 

0  lady  and  daughter  !  though  thou  lik'st  me  not, 

1  have  honor  and  pity,  as  I  never  had 
Less  than  admiring  reverence,  for  thee. 
Let  me  beseech  thee,  spare  me  and  thyself. 

Ade.  [recovering.]  No,  if  it  is  thy  cruel  task  indeed 
To  turn  to  bitter  what  was  so  sweet,  and  dark 
The  light  of  this  day  thou  holp't^t  thyself  create, 
Speak  out  and  quickly.  Who  my  father,  then  ? 

Ig7i.  If  the  words  blast  thee,  not  from  me  the  bolt, 
Unhappy  lady.     Would  that  Heaven  had  chosen 
Some  other  hand  than  mine  to  draw  it  down  ! 

Bel  Torture  her  not.     Who  was  he  ?  if  indeed 
Thou  know'st.     Bear  up,  Adela. 

Ign.  'T  was  —  the  Duke. 

Bel      What  duke?  [To  A  de.]  How  pale  thou  art!  It  may  be  false. 

Ign.     Alas,  it  was  sworn  upon  this  cross,  re-sworn 
By  a  sure  witness.     Send  and  seek  the  woman. 
'T  were  better  it  were  put  beyond  all  doubt. 

Bel  Why  dost  thou  palter  thus  ?     I  feel  and  fear 

Thou  need'st  no  witness.     Who  were  they  that  swoie  ? 
21* 
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Ign.  Thy  steward,  and  he  who  with  thy  sire  had  place 
Of  trust  hke  that  with  thee. 

Bel  OGod!     The  Duke?  — 
Ign.  What  else  but  he  who  adopted  his  own  child  ? 
Bel.  My  sire ! 

Ign.  Look  to  thy  lady !  —     0  Heaven,  why  on  my 

head 

Ade.  [to  Bell  Stay  me  not !  Touch  me  not!  Farewell,  Beltran. 
Bel  Adela!  [Exit  Ade. 

Pauses  gloomili/j  and,  coming  hack  : 
It  is  better. 

Ign.  Wouldst  thou  dare 
That  other  horror  ?     Save  her ! 

Bel  And  for  what  ? 

From  what  ?     Accursed  priest 

Ign.  Accurs'd  of  Grod. 
Before  thee  I  am  blameless. 

Bel  Gret  thee  hence. 
Ign.  I  go,  —  to  save  thy  lady. 

Bel  [detaining  him.']  Didst  thou  hear  ? 
Wouldst  thou  to  this  damn'd  being  bring  her  back, 
If  senseless,  or  if  dead  ?  —    My  sister  ?     Oh  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !     Adela  !    [Sinhs  in  a  chair  before  a  table,  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  seemingly  sobbing  ;  Ign.  looking 
v.p  to  Heaven  luith  anguish. 

Leave  me  !  [suddenly  rising  and  ivith 
'passion. 
Ign.  But  with  God.  [Exit. 
Bel  My  sister  ?     'T  is  the  punishment  of  Heaven. 
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Had  we  not  wed  in  secret ;  had  I  ask'd 

My  sire's  consent Her  sire  ?     And  our  child  ! 

Born  of  incestuous  commerce  !  [Rings  handbell  violently. 

It  shall  not 

Enter  Servant. 

Bring  my  boy  hither. 

Ser.  With  his  nurse,  my  lord  ? 
Bel.  iSTo.     And  be  quick.  [Exit  Ser, 

'T  is  fitting  this  should  end  ; 
The  accident  with  the  crime,  and  those  that  were 
The  unconscious  doers.     Canst  thou  see,  0  God, 
This  misery  of  Thy  creatures  ?     Or,  through  me, 
Through  her  —  my  sister  —  is  't  Thou  wreakst  Thy  wrath 
For  my  sire's  sins  ?  for  what  perhaps  was  sin  — 
So  men  have  charg'd  —  of  most  atrocious  die. 
I  will  not  think  it.     But  be  it.     I  shall  make  — 
She  too  will  make  —  atonement  for  it  all. 

Goes  again  to  the  table  and  assumes  his 
2)revious  attitude. 
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Scene  IL 

As  in   Act   I  Scene   II. 

Ignacio.     Marco. 

Ign.     No  more  !  no  more  !     This  horror  is  enough. 

3Iar.   \Yill  you  here  stop?     Son  of  a  strangled  sire, 
A  strangled  mother,  will  you  turn  from  God, 
The  God  of  Abrara,  and  wipe  clean  your  hands 
Ere  they  have  done  His  work  ? 

Ign.  Thou  speakest  well : 
My  hands  are  filthy  with  the  horrible  deed 
Thou  hast  driven  me  to.     Be  it  Heaven's  will  or  not^ 
I  have  done  it,  and  need  add  no  other  stain 
To  what  pollutes  them  and  makes  sick  my  soul. 
The  God  of  Abram  ?     Was  not  Isaac  spar'd  ? 
My  innocent  victims  —  where  the  thicket  ram 
That  is  caught  by  the  horns  for  them  ?      0  man  !  0  man  ! 
Mistake  not  for  God's  vengeance  what  is  thine. 
I  have  undone  the  evil  that  I  did.     No  more. 
Let  me  go  hence  unknown,  and  keep  for  Him 
What  rests  of  the  heart  thou  hast  not  wholly  warp'd 
To  an  undeserv'd  revenge. 

Mar.  My  lord,  my  lord  1 
Son  of  the  Duke  Alonso  !  in  his  name, 
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Wherewith  thou  wast  baptiz'd,  I  call  on  you 

To  do  him  justice.     Shall  his  ashes  he, 

His  and  your  lady  mother's,  by  his  side 

Who  with  his  hungry  fingers  grasp'd  their  throats, 

Nor  by  then*  starting  eyeballs,  or  the  groans 

He  sought  to  smother,  was  one  moment  mov'd 

To  loose  his  hold  ? 

Ign.  Have  done ! 

Mar.  Did  Heaven  not  cry 
In  the  ears  of  his  heart  like  words  ?     And  did  he  pause  ? 
Think  you  Heaven  wills  his  impious  bones  should  rest 
By  his  encinder'd  victims,  and  his  heir 
Sit  in  the  place  of  their  children  ?     Let  it  be 
That  Don  Beltran  is  guiltless 

Enter  hurriedly 
Servant. 

Ser.  Reverend  father ! 
Don  Marco  !     0  my  God,  my  Grod  ! 

Ign.  What  bodes  ? 
Ser.     My  lord  and  lady  are  gone  mad.     The  Duke 
Is  stranghng  his  own  child. 

Ign.  Thou  know'st,  nor  staid'st 
To  stop  him  ?  [moving  to  the  door. 

Ser.  Could  I  ?     And  I  was  dismiss'd. 
Scar'd  by  his  looks,  I  watch'd  him  through  the  door, 

By  the  hole  of  the  lock,  and  saw  him  clutch  the  neck 

Come,  come  I 
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Ign.  Yes,  yes. 

Mar.  [detaiiiing  Ign. 

For  what  ?     It  is  too  late. 

[Noise  loithin. 
What  is  that  cry  ? 

Ser.  Oh,  oh !  they  have  found  it  true : 
'T  was  said  my  lady  had  bung  herself. 

Ign.  I  sent 
To  save  her.     Go  ;  call  in  thy  fellows,  all ; 
Take  from  the  Duke  all  weapons.     Gro  !     I  come. 

[Exit  Ser. 
To  Mar.']  Take  off  thy  hand  !     Art  thou  a  fiend  indeed  ? 
Mar.  If  such  wreak  Heaven's  vengeance.     Heard  you  not? 
They  have  died  the  death  your  sire  and  mother  died. 

'T  was  the  Dake's  fingers Yes,  go  now,  my  lorJ. 

Gro  to  complete  the  solemn  work. 

Ign.  I  go 
To  save  one  victim. 

Mar.  [again  detaining  him. 

Can  aught  harm  him  more  ? 
Death  were  a  blessing.     Go,  my  lord,  reveal 
All  yet  untold.     Your  rights  recover. 

Ign.  Never ! 
Mar.  Forgive  me,  is  this  duty  ?     For  my  sake, 

Who  have  rear'd  you  (  must  I  say  it )  by  my  means, 
That  you  might  do  — 

Ign.  What  better  had  been  done 
Openly  and  at  once. 

Mar.  At  risk  of  life. 
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Sav'd  by  my  care,  will  you  now  shrink  from  that 
Which  can  alone  reward  it,  and  for  which 
Heaven  itself  hath  spar'd  you  ?     Take  the  name 
Of  your  sire,  if  not  his  rights,  and  end  what  else 
Were  better  not  begun.     What  now  from  man 
Can  hurt  the  false  duke  more  ? 

Ign.  Alas  !  —     Come  then. 
I  need  thy  witness.     Bid  too  Pablo  come. 
Mar.  He  is  gone,  I  know  not  whither.     Let  us  haste. 

\_Exeimt  hurriedly^  hy  the  door^  as 

the  Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fifth 

Scene.     As  in  Act  J.  Scene  /. 

Beltran,  leaning  on  the  talle,  as  he/ore. 

Enter 
Ignacio.     Marco. 

Beh  [rising  gloomily ^]  Adela !    Xo.    What  summons  such  as  y  e  ? 

I  sent  for  nay  dead  wife's  body,  not  for  you. 
Ign.     Beltran  de  Santos,  know'st  thou  who  I  am  ? 
Bel     Perhaps  the  Devil.     Thou  art  at  least  to  me 

A  loathlier  sight  than  were  thy  visage  grim'd 

With  smoke  of  Hell.     Take  from  my  eyes  at  once 

Thy  damned  presence. 

Ign.  Thou  hast  ask'd  to  know 

Of  thy  uncle's  children.     One  at  least  is  here. 

I  am  thy  cousin,  the  true  heir  of  him 

Thy  father  strangled. 

Bel.  Liar !  whether  priest 

Or  noble.     Wast  thou  born  my  uncle's  son. 

Thou  'dst  shrink  to  stain  his  brother's  name  with  crime 

Was  never  proven. 

Ign.  Stands  the  witness  there, 
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Thy  servant  and  his  own. 

Bel.  He  will  not  say  it. 
Ign.  He  doth.     I  reck  that  not,  but  leave  -svith  God 

The  secret  of  a  fate  He  may  have  will'd, 

Not  man  devis'd.     But  to  Brulote's  hand 

Thy  father  gave  my  sister  and  myself.  — 
Bel.  [^eagerly.']  Thy  sister  ?     Was  she  sav'd  ? 

Ign.  I  am  told  she  died. 
Bel.  Alas,  I  had  hope 'T  would  make  my  sin  less  black, 

But  not  my  fate  less  frightful,  and  on  thee 

Heap  horror  that  would  crush  thee.     Look  thou  there  I 

Enter  Servants 
luitli  the  body  of  AdeJa.. 

Lay  her  down  gently.  Leave  us.  But  thou,  stay.  [tolstSer. 
[The  rest  Exeunt,  after  covering  the  tody. 
It  is  my  —  wife.     I  meant  on  this,  her  corpse, 

To  finish But  a  fitter  end  is  nigh. 

Adela  !  [kneeling  hefore  the  body.   Then,  suddenly  starting  up. 
No  ;  I  will  weep  no  more.      Look  thou,  [drawing 
Ign.  to  the  body  and  uncovering  the  face. 
Could  that  not  move  thee  ?  such  a  face  as  that, 
Which  Heaven  would  love,  and  Hell  might  find  too  sweet 
Not  to  feel  pity  for  ?     Yet  thou,  yet  thou, 
For  a  villain's  tale,  which  may  be  false,  hast  turn'd 
Her  hand  against  herself  and  made  of  me 
My  own  child's  murderer  !     Art  thou  weeping,  too  ? 
Leave  tears  to  women.     They  insult  the  dead 
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Falling  from  thee.  — 

Ign.  Beltran 

Bel.  Ah  yes,  ah  yes  :  * 
Thou  com'st  for  thy  right.     If  thou  wast  not  a  priest, 
And  knew'st  the  sword,  I  'd  bid  thee  take  one  now. 
Like  a  man,  and  right  thyself. 

Ign.  Though  I  am  such, 
Nor  us'd  to  the  sword,  I  have  borne  arms  and  seen 
How  fencers  practise,  and  with  Heaven's  aid 
Will  take  thy  weapon,  nor  shall  I  feel  regret 
If  I  should  fall. 

Mar.  My  lord,  my  lord  Alonso ! 
Ign.  Loose  me,  Don  Marco,  and  ye  both  stand  back. 
I  know  well  what  I  do. 

Bel.  And  know  I  now 
That  thou  art  my  true  cousin.     Take  'this  blade. 
'T  is  a  Toledo  and  the  best  I  have. 
They  could  not  force  me  yield  them,  as  thou  bad'st. 
Beltran  and  Ignacio  engage. 
The  former  purposely  fences  ill,  and  Ignacio, 
who  has  become  heated  in  the  contest,  using  his  weapon 
vigorously  though  awkwardly,  2^(^(sses  it 
through  the  Duke's  body. 
Bel.     'T  is  as  I  meant,     I  have  no  wish  to  Hve. 

[Drags  himself  to  Adela's  body,  and  is  supported  by  1st  Ser. 

Enter,    hurriedly  and   eagerly, 
Pablo  and  Sara. 

Pab.     Too  late  !  too  late  !     But  not  perhaps  to  save 
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From  other  misery.     0  my  lora  the  Duke, 
How  is  it  with  you  ? 

Bel.  Even  as  I  wish'd. 
Didst  thou  too  plot  against  me  ? 

Pab.  0  forgive  ! 
I  was  bound  to  that  traitor,  who  knew  and  kept  conceal' d 
My  frauds  in  office.     But  I  sought,  my  lord. 
To  unmask  his  horrible  guilt ;  and  it  is  done. 
Behold  the  dame  who  nurs'd,  my  lord,  your  lady. 
She  swears  she  was  brought  to  her  by  Marco's  self, 
The  night  of  that  awful  fire.     There  is  no  doubt 
She  was  your  uncle's  daughter ;  and  there  stands. 
In  the  priest's  frock,  her  brother. 

Bel.  Is  that  true  ? 
Look  on  her  face,  [to  Sara. 

Sara.  0  Grod !  she  is  dead,    [heating  her  hands 

together. 
It  is 
My  fosterchild ;  and  he,  Don  Marco  there. 
Brought  her  to  me. 

Bel.  Thou  hast  lifted  from  my  heart 

My  breath  grows  short.     Alonso,  ask  that  fiend 

AVhat  urg'd  him 

Mar.  That  which  urges  Hell  and  Heaven,  — 
Vengeance  for  wrong.     I  have  wreak'd  it  to  tha  full, 
Both  for  myself,  whom  your  detested  sire 
Foully  abus'd,  and  for  your  uncle's  heir. 
Could  I  have  done  it  e'.se,  I  had  not  driven 
My  lady  to  that  act  for  which  I  grieve. 
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Sara  speaks  sooth.     The  Duchess  was  the  child 

Of  the  dead  Duke  Alonso.     But  the  hand 

Of  Ood  hath  stricken  her  for  your  father's  crime. 

Ign.  Impious,  speak  no  more  !     Beltran [tal-ing  his  hand. 

Bel.  Again 
Thou  weep'st,  and  scalding  tears.     Nay,  mind  me  not. 
Keep  them  ;  thou  wilt  have  need ;  for  —  for  Adela, 
Thou  hast  now  thy  rights.     Be  thou  content  therewith. 
Forgive  my  father  —  as  I  —  pardon  thee.     [Droops  over 
the  body  of  Adela,  then  falls  hack,  dead. 
Ign.  A  moment,  all.     But  see,  that  crawls  not  hence 
That  serpent. 

Servant  locks  the  door^  then  j^resenily  returns^ 
when  he  and  Pablo  put  themselves  on 

either  side  of  Marco. 
Mar.  It  needs  not.     Were  all  the  doors 
Wide  open  set,  I  abide  here,  my  lord  duke. 
Ign.  [hanging  over  the  body  of  Adela. 

Known  only  now,  my  sister ;  and,  now  known, 
To  be  so  parted  !     We  shall  soon  re-meet. 
'T  is  my  first  kiss,  Adela.     Let  thy  soul, 
Where  it  w41l  know^  me,  pity  and  forgive. 

[Covers  the  body  and  comes  down. 
Ye  who  are  here  bear  witness  to  these  acts. 
I  have  slain  my  cousin,  and  innocent  have  caus'd 
My  sister's  and  my  nephew's  death.     The  laws 
Would  have  no  punishment  for  me  beguil'd 
And  driven  to  these  misdeeds;  and  in  the  priest 
The  atonement  would  be  penance,  which  my  rank 
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Would  make  scarce  real.     It  is  fit  these  crimes 
Should  have  their  sacrifice,  and  God  himself 
Eequires  it  at  my  hands,  last  of  a  house 
Too  wicked  not  to  fall.     In  His  name  then, 
I  make  it :  thus,  [raising  the  sword,  grasped  by  the  middle. 
Mar.  [throwing  himself  before  him. 
l^o,  no,  in  Heaven's  name, 
I,  though  I  am  Hell-doora'd,  I,  implore  you,  pause  ! 

fgn.  Thou  ?  who  hast  brought  me  to  this  pass  ?     Stand  back  ! 
Touch  not  my  robes,  which  are  stainless  but  for  thee. 

Mar.  Hear  me !     I  have  nurs'd  for  two  and  twenty  years 
One  love,  one  hatred.     That  has  been  deceiv'd : 
The  last  is  sated.     I  shall  die  content. 
Will  you  but  five  for  that  place,  wherein  to  see  you 
I  have  forfeited  my  soul.     Forgive,  my  lord, 
Duke  Don  Alonso,  that,  in  heat  of  zeal, 
I  have  brought  you  into  error  and  to  wo. 

ign.  Ask  it  of  God,  misguided  wretch.     In  me 
Is  sorrow  alone  for  thy  mistaken  soul. 
With  devilish  malice  and  remorseless  craft, 
Thou  hast  glutted  thy  own  hatred  and  revenge, 
And  hugg'd  the  thought  it  was  of  love  for  me. 
Hadst  thou  done  justly  and  by  open  ways 
Maintain'd  my  right,  there  were  no  bloody  deaths 
Upon  thy  soul,  nor  could  that  harmless  boy 
And  his  mother,  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
Now  blessed  angels,  cry  against  thee.     Thou, 
In  the  life-prisonment  which  must  be  thine. 
Wilt  find  time  for  remorse,  which  Heaven  send : 
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For  me,  there  is  but  one  way  order'd.     This. 

[Stabs  himself. 
Mar.  0  me  accursed!  \liis  head  to  the  floor. 
Ign.  Lay  my  coffin  over 

Or  between  theirs.     To  Thy  hands,  Lord,  my  spirit 

[Dies. 

Curtain  falls. 
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1. — p.  484.  — lohose  2'>'ious  zeal  Wades  heart-deep^  etc.^  etc.']  In 
Grenada  and  the  Alpujarras,  1567-TO.  The  revolt  was  caused  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  barbarous  decree  (originally  of  Charles  Y.  but 
not  by  him  carried  into  effect,)  and,  on  both  sides  of  the  contest, 
was  marked  by  excessive  and  often  atrocious  cruelties.  See  Ros- 
seeuw  de  St.  Hilaire :  Hist.  d'Espagne,  xxvn.  i.  (Tom.  8.  pp.  419- 
457.     Paris  8°.  1839.) 

The  account  of  the  insurrection  and  its  consequences  is  given  in 
ample  detail  by  Ferreras :  Hist  Gen.  d^Espagne ;  Trad.  d'Hermilly, 
(  Paris  et  Amst.  4to.  1751, )  t.  ix,  commencing  at  p.  563  (but  pre- 
viously, pp.  524  sq. ),  and  t.  x.  pp.  1-236. 

2.— P.  493.  The  Duke  has  had  me  call'd.]  Otherwise:  "  My  son, 
thou  hast  had  me  call'd."'  But  the  reading  in  the  text  is  preferable. 
Under  the  feehngs  and  with  the  purpose  with  which  he  enters, 
Ignacio  would  have  repugnance  to  assume  the  usual  paternal  style 
of  address.     Indeed,  his  position  as  confessor  would  be  forgotten. 

3.— P.  502.     Bel.  (rising  gloomily]     Or,  starting  up;  which  was 
the  first  conception.     But  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  be  more 
Vol.  it.— 22 
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depressed  than  excited.  His  excitement  only  comes  when,  liis  eye 
resting  on  Ig/iacio,  his  grief  changes  to  fury. 

4. — P.  50-1.     Ign.  Belt  ran Bel.  Ah  ye-s.ah  yes :]  Otherwise 

Igii.  Beltran  —  my  cousin 

Bel  Yes  : 

Which  reading,  as  clearer,  may  be  preferable  for  the  Stage.  But 
the  first,  which  is  the  original  one,  is  the  best.  When  Ignacio  be- 
gins addressing  Beltran  by  his  proper  name,  the  latter  is  instantly 
reminded  of  the  former's  rights  and  recalled  to  his  own  purpose, 
impUed  in  the  previous  words  "  a  fitter  end  is  nigh." 
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CHARACTERS,    Etc. 

Christian  YIL,     King  of  Denmar'k. 

Frederic,     liis  Imlf-hr oilier^  —  son  of  Frederic  V.  hij  Juliana. 

Struexsee,     irrincipal  Minister  of  the  King. 

Brandt,      Chief  Master  of  the  Household,  and  favorite  of  the 

King. 
Bernstorff,    formerly  Minister  under  Frederic  V, 
Uhldal,     a  counsellor. 
MoLTKE,     ex-minister  of  the  y)receding  reign. 

'       \  along  until  Moltke, 

'        r  of  the  Queen-dowager' s  party . 
Eichstadt,    ) 

Sir  Robert  Keith,  British  Ambassador  at  the  Danish  Court. 

Caroline-Matilda,  spouse  of  Christian,  and  sister  of  George 
III.  of  England. 

Juliana-Maria,      Queen  Doiuager. 

Ama'lie,  Countess  Svider,  Chief  Lady  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold. 

A   Lady  in   waiting.      Pages.     An  Usher.      Struensee's 
Chamberlain. 

Scene.     For  the  most  part  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Co- 
penhagen,  hut  finally  in  the  Fortress  of  Cronenhurg. 
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Act    the     First 

Scene  I.      A  room  in  the  Palace  of  the  Queen- Doiuager, 

Juliana.      Frederic. 

Fred.  Madam  and  mother,  no.     It  follows  not, 
That  being  ambitious  I  must  crouch  to  climb. 

Jul,  Xo,  but  who  climb  use  not  their  grasp  alone, 
Nor  is  their  motion  decorous,  or  what  shows 
The  body  to  advantage.     By  fair  ways, 
I  mean  by  open  and  direct  approach, 
Thou  never  wilt  achieve  the  royal  heart : 
That  citadel  surrenders  but  to  craft. 

Fred.  And  to  assail  in  front,  with  flag  and  trump, 
Summons  the  foe,  and  gives  him  odds  against  us 
For  that,  I  have  no  better  will  than  thou. 
But  thou  wouldst  have  me  march  by  devious  wavs, 
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Tangled  and  dark,  and,  be  it  said  with  leave, 
Not  over-clean, 

Jul  What  is  thy  better  path  ? 
Thou  wouldst  destroy  the  favorite,  tear  to  shreds 
His  fine-wove  schemes  of  dissolute  reform. 
But  leave  the  Queen  her  influence. 

Fred.  No,  not  that, 
Only  her  character ;  which  to  take  away 
May  guit  a  woman's  strategy,  not  mine. 

Jul.  These  are  proud  words,  and  sharp.     Their  point,  my  son, 
Could  not  be  meant  for  me.     We  take  away, 
Not  what  is  gone,  but  is ;  and  Struensee 
Is  known  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  King, 
Not  merely  in  his  throne.     'T  is  current  talk. 

Fred.  Not  with  those  near  the  Queen.     Our  warmest  friends, 
And  Struensee's  sworn  foes,  assert  it  not. 

Jul.  But  think  it  none  the  less.     What !  't  is  the  King 
Whose  honor  is  involv'd,  and  thou  thyself 
Art  half  his  brother  on  the  better  side  : 
Would  loyal  men,  or  prudent,  or  well-bred, 
Insinuate  unto  thee,  even  if  they  durst  — 
Knowing  the  law  of  treason,  what  on  this  point 
I  may  discourse  at  will  ?     But,  be  thou  sure. 
Their  eyes,  though  reverent,  see  ;  they  think,  if  silent. 

Fred.  I  too  have  thoughts  and  eyesight,  and  I  mark. 
Often  what  is  unseemly  in  the  Queen, 
But  nothing  that  gives  token  of  a  crime, 
In  act  or  even  intention.     Undue  warmth, 
And  levity,  and  a  too  familiar  tie 
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Between  them,  all  of  this  is  seen ;  and  this 

We  owe  unto  ourselves,  whose  futile  acts 

Instead  of  weakening  either,  made  them  join 

For  mutual  support  and  strengthen'd  both. 

But  all  of  this  is  all.     Even  Eantzow's  self, 

Who  hates  the  upstart  German  as  I  do^ 

Conceives  no  more  :  and  think'st  thou  honest  Brandt 

Would  lend  his  friendship,  conscious  of  such  crime  ?  : 

Jul.  I  do.     But  thou  —  when  didst  thou  learn  to  see 
In  Christian's  minion  aught  but  one  block  more 
Of  stumbling  in  thy  way  ? 

Fred.  When  I  essay'd 
To  scan  the  obstacle,  before  I  leapt  it 
Or  try'd  to  heave  it  bodily  from  my  path. 
Thou  art  my  mother :  am  I  therefore  blind 
To  see  that  lust  of  power  now  eggs  thee  on  ? 
Because  the  Queen,  and  Struensee,  and  Brandt, 
Threaten  my  progress  or  obstruct  it  now, 
Must  I  find  her  adulterous,  and  them  fools 
Or  profligates  ?     'T  is  not  by  scurril  words 
We  shall  unseat  the  favorites,  nor  the  Queen 
Bring  to  disgrace  by  charges  hard  to  prove. 
Try  kinglier  craft,  or,  if  we  must,  let  force 
Sever  these  wires  which  give  the  puppet  king 
His  semblance  of  hfe-motion.     I  am  prompt 
For  either ;  and  what  time  so  fit  as  now 
When  every  class,  invaded  in  its  rights, 
Is  furious,  or  disgusted,  or  alarm'd  ? 

Jul.  My  son,  thou  wilt  not  trust  me,  or  thou  seest 
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Not  half  so  far  as  I.     Thou  lov'st  not  women  : 

"Why  car'st  thou  for  the  Queen  ?     Destroy  her  lover  — 

As  I  maintain  him,  —  yet,  if  she  be  spar'd, 

To  exert  her  influence  on  the  facile  king, 

How  are  we  better  ? 

Fred.  She  will  not  be  spar'd. 
Let  us  not  quarrel.     Keep  thou  to  thy  plan. 
And  leave  me  mine.     The  two  may  be  combin'd. 
The  ascent  to  power  is  not  the  spiral  road. 
Broad  and  continuous,  where  a  king  might  drive, 
Up  Brahe's  tower \  but  has  broken  steps 
Of  various  height,  with  spots  to  land  between 
Where  one  may  rest  forever  —  and  often  does. 
Whether  your  steps  are  hghter  to  ascend, 
Or  mine,  my  mother,  matters  little  ;  all 
Lead  to  one  top  and  make  one  common  stairs. 
Time  presses  ;  and  our  friends,  thou  know'st,  will  soon 
Meet  here  in  council.     Suffer  me  to  leave. 

[Exit 
Jul.  Thou  play'st  it  well.     Or,  be  thy  scruples  fair. 

Thou  gott'st  them  from  thy  soft-soul'd  drunken  sire  ; 

Yet  thou  art  not  his  likeness,  but  ap'st  me. 

Thou  'dst  kill  thy  enemy  ;  but  in  one  way  ; 

Compass  thy  ends  by  craft ;  but  not  by  such 

As  women  use,  such  as  befits  a  man  ! 

What  should  that  be  ?     Nay,  bless  the  word,  a  king  ! 

I  know  no  such  distinction,  and  despise 

These  subterfuges  of  the  o'er-dainty  mind 

That  startles  at  a  name,  yet  dares  a  deed 
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Whose  bloodiness  or  meanness  is  so  hid 
Under  a  cloak  of  pretext,  or  so  lisps 
Its  purpose  through  the  fringe-piece  of  a  mask, 
That  shape  and  sound  are  travesty'd.     Yet  when  need 
Demands  it,  and  the  world  its  million  eyes 
Hath  turn'd  upon  us,  I  too  can  dissemble. 
Flaunt  scruples  and  be  haught  of  mind  as  thou. 
This  may  attest,  who  knows  it  to  her  cost, 
The  shallow-brain'd  Matilda,  whose  full  brood 
Of  royal  bastards,  hatch'd  and  to  be  hatch'd. 
Stops  from  our  natural  rights  both  thee  and  me. 
It  may  not  always.     I  will  make  the  germs 
Of  this  prolificness  know  never  more 
The  fecundating  power,  come  whence  that  may. 
She  may  be  innocent  (  yet  I  doubt  it  much, ) 
Innocent  of  the  act  wherein  alone, 
In  the  world's  eyes,  consists  the  sexual  guilt, 
But  not  in  thought,  not  in  the  lecherous  will. 
Grive  time  and  nice  occasion,  and  this  will 
May  ripen  to  fruition  ;  and  for  that, 
I  am  the  goddess-mother  which  shall  send 
The  Dido  and  ^aeas  to  one  cave, 
Though  not  in  storm  and  darkness.     But,  before. 
There  may  be  caverns  of  another  kind 
Which  shall  receive  them  separate,  whence  to  come 
Will  not  be  into  sunshine.     Take  then  heed. 
Thou  royal  wanton  !  who  art  yet  too  weak 
To  hide  thy  dalHance  ;  even  this  festive  night, 
A  hundred  foes  shall  watch  thee  in  the  dance, 
22* 
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See  with  mj  eyes,  and  judge  thee  for  my  ends, 

[Exit 


Scene  II. 

Siruensee's  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

Struensee.     Brandt. 

Br.  How  canst  thou  doubt  me,  Struensee  ?     My  fate 
Is  bound  up  with  thy  own.     As  unto  thee 
I  owe  the  royal  favor,  so  thy  fall 
Carries  me  with  it.     Thus,  were  I  of  men 
The  most  ungrateful  even,  my  sad  voice 
Could  have  no  meaning  in  it  but  thy  good. 

Stru.  I  doubt  thee  not.     I  never  had  a  doubt. 

How  couldst  thou  think  it  ?     But  I  lend  no  faith 
To  popular  rumor.     That  the  nobles  hate  me, 
I  well  may  credit ;  that  the  Norway  troops. 
Whom  I  disbanded,  gladly  would  revolt, 
We  late  had  proof,  and  how  I  put  them  down ; 
But  the  poor  people  whom  I  cherish  love  me,- 
And  the  King  favors  still. 

Br.  As  he  doth  me. 
Seest  thou  what  he  is,  in  whose  weak  soul 
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There  is  no  strength  for  steadiness,  and  deem'st 

Thy  throne  a  rock  ?     Alas  !  the  sand  is  firmer. 

And  for  the  people,  credulous  and  dull, 

Servile,  suspicious,  living  for  the  hour, 

Prone,  like  the  goats,  to  follow  any  head, 

Yet  at  the  first  fright  scattering  like  sheep. 

What  canst  thou  hope  from   them  ?     Thou   art   not   so 

planted  — 
Forgive  me  !  in  the  general  regard 
As  to  make  front  against  the  blasts  of  fortune : 
Kot  like  the  elymus,  whose  spreading  roots 
Bind  fast  our  sands  and  broad  leaves  break  the  winds. 
The  first  storm  will  upheave  thee,  and  the  drift 
Bury  thy  growth  forever.     0,  be  warn'd ! 
Sti'u,  I  am,  but  flinch  not.     I  can  not  be  brave 

Like  Eantzow's  foresire,  nor  may  know  throughout 
His  constant  fortune,  but  I  can,  and  will, 
Like  him,  be  faithful.^ 

Br.  It  was  to  his  king. 
Thou  thy  allegiance  vowest  to  the  mass. 
And  the  broad  arms  of  thy  far-reaching  duty 
Embrace  the  nation,  and  would  fold  with  love 
All  its  entangled  interests  to  thy  breast. 
'T  is  for  a  god,  an  angel,  —  not  for  man  ; 
Not  in  one  lifetime ;  not  in  Denmark.     ^  Here, 
Bethink'st  thou  ?  since  the  monarchy  was  fix'd, 
Bound  by  no  law,  yet  making  laws  for  all, 
AU  things  must  needs  go  backward,  or  stand  still, 
Or  fall,  confus'd,  corrupted,  and  decay'd, 
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Into  a  ma?s  inextricable,  vile, 

Which  poisons,  or  by  mere  inertia  baffles 

The  would-be  disentangler. 

Stru,  Thou  hast  heard 
Of  Justesen,  of  Hitteroe,  in  Trondhjem.* 
^  A  simple  peasant,  a  hireling  :  yet  this  man, 
Untutor'd,  and  uncounsel'd,  gnided  solely 
By  his  clear  sense  and  judgment,  and  sustain'd 
By  his  strong  —  let  me  call  it  lofty,  heart,  — 
For  such  as  he  are  nobles  of  the  earth. 
Earth-bom  and  rot  created,  and  endow'd 
With  all  the  virgin  vigor  of  the  soil,  — 
This  peasant-lord  made  even  nature  bend 
To  his  behest.     He  took  a  httle  farm, 
Free  for  two  years  from  rent.     The  rocks,  the  waters, 
The  soil  itself  oppos'd  him  ;  but  he  made 
All  yield  to  him.     He  turn'd  the  water-courses, 
Hew'd  him  strait  passages  in  the  sohd  stone, 
Fill'd  up  the  marshes,  made  a  barren  patch 
Between  the  rocks  and  sea  bloom  like  the  rose, 
Nor  even  whm  old  gave  o'er.     Shall  I  do  less  ? 
Men  laugh  at  me.     'T  is  nothing :  they  mock'd  him. 
Men  hate  me.     It  is  something  :  he  had  none, 
In  his  low  state,  to  hate  and  envy  him. 
I  have  thus  one  impulse  more ;  for  I  shall  toil 
To  conquer  hatred  and  make  envy  die 
Of  very  shame. 

Br.  If  the  rocks  crusli  thee  not, 
The  waters  not  submerge,  and,  worse  than  all. 
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The  soil  be  not  what  cannot  be  reclaim'd. 

JStru.  That  were  impossible.     There  is  no  soil 
May  not  be  made  to  yield,  if  not  of  itself, 
By  means  prescrib'd  of  science.     There  are  no  rocks 
May  not  be  split  in  twain  :  Amil'car's  son 
Would  not  be  baffled  by  the  pil'd-up  Alps. 
There  are  no  waters,  even  the  ocean's  own, 
But  may  be  turn'd  aside,  at  least  shut  out. 
Shall  the  slow-plodding  Dutch  do  more  than  I, 
Whose  brain  is  fire  and  whose  exhaustless  nerves 
Have  Heaven's  own  electricity  ? 

Br.  But  wiU  ' 
Success  make  envy  of  less  life  than  now  ? 
^  Did  not  then  Thyge  Brahe,  name  renown'd 
Wherever  man  aspires  to  read  the  stars, 
Did  he  not  fall  by  envy,  and  the  prais'd 
Of  all  men  in  one  reign  become  the  oppress'd 
Of  the  succeeding,  and,  forbid  to  use 
The  science  which  to  the  remotest  time 
Has  made  him,  and  his  country  with  him,  fam'd. 
Forsake  the  ungrateful  Danes  to  die  in  Prague  ? 

Sfru.  But  not  inglorious  ;  he  was  honor'd  there, 
As  erst,  ere  malice  ruin'd  him,  at  home. 
And  hast  thou  not  o'erlook'd  his  dying  phrase, 
When  his  prefigur'd  glory  rose  before  him 
In  his  delirium,  and  he  cry'd  and  cry'd, 
"  I  have  not  liv'd  in  vain  !  "  ? 

Br.  Alas,  my  friend, 
Thoa  hast  forgotten,  thou ;  for  Brahe  died 
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The  martyr  of  an  idle  scruple.     Thus, 
He  hv'd,  it  might  be  said,  as  lives  the  sage, 
But  died  as  fits  a  fool.'     And  do  not  men 
Contrive,  who  praise  him,  to  remember  too 
His  foibles  ? 

Stru.  But  his  better  points  outlive  them, 
Even  as  his  system's  faults  can  not  obscure 
His  true  discoveries.     The  world  does  not 
Indeed  stand  still ;  but  neither  does  his  name. 
Br.  Hug  to  thy  breast  that  solace  ;  for  thou  soon 
Mayst  need  it  all.     Envy  dies  not  of  shame, 
And  knows  hot  dread.     Could  fear  disarm  the  envious, 
Heinesen  had  escap'd.®    But  neither  valor, 
Nor  virtue,  nor  long  services  avail'd  him. 
He  died  as  he  had  liv'd,  without  a  fean 
But  died  upon  the  scaffold. 

Stru.  But  his  doom 
Was  presently  revers'd. 

Br.  Ay,  o'er  his  grave. 
Did  it  call  back  the  spark  of  mortal  life 
To  his  cold  ashes  ?     Could  it  reunite 
The  head  and  trunk  that  fell  so  ignommiously  ? 

Stru.  Not  ignominiously  1     The  blade  touch'd  not 
His  honor,  and  the  scaffold  has  no  shame 
Save  f  jr  the  guilty. 

Br.  Be  it  even  so. 
But  what  avail'd  his  sentence  thus  revers'd  ? 

Stru.  It  joy'd  his  heirs  ;  and  history  learns  to  honor 
Whom  envy  could  not  keep  disgrac'd. 
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Br.  Amen, 
If  that  contents  thee.     And  I  dare  not  laugh. 
The  poets  struggle  for  as  poor  a  meed. 
But  hke  that  kind  of  men,  whose  dreamy  souls 
Live  in  the  future,  wliile  their  senses  sleep 
To  famine  and  neglect,  so  mayst  thou  yield 
The  quiet  and  the  joy  of  present  good, 
And  have  no  future,  even  for  thy  tomb. 
Does  history  never  he  ? 

Stru.  Do  men  that  think 
Take  upon  trust  its  records  ?     Let  it  he  : 
There  are,  and  will  be  ever,  men  whose  eyes 
See  for  themselves  ;  and  such  as  these  shall  judge. 
Perhaps  from  out  my  bloody  grave  some  hand. 
Even  of  that  class  thou  mak'st  to  dream  as  I, 
Shall  disinhume  —  no  ashes,  but  my  name ; 
And  Struensee,  once  more  on  earth,  the  stage 
Of  life  shall  tread,  more  honor'd  than  of  old. 
And  not  a  secret  buried  with  his  corse 
But  shall  find  breath  again  to  do  him  right. 
Br.  [cifter  a  ^jawse,  in  which   he  regards  Stru.  luith  melancholy 
interest. 
Thou  sleepest  on  thy  ruin. 

Stru.  Amen,  if  't  be 
The  bed  of  honor.     ^Vake  me  not. 

Br.  It  is 
The  bed  of  death.     Thou  shalt  not  sleep, 
If  my  alarm  can  wake  thee.     Listen  now ; 
I  have  not  told  thee  all.     I  did  not  dare  it 
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There  's  treason  in  the  whisper. 

SIj^u.  Tet  't  was  bruited  : 
For  thou  didst  bring  but  popular  report. 
Speak  boldly. 

Br.  'T  is  a  single  word  :  The  Queen, 
St)ni.  Count  Brandt ! 

Br.  Nay,  be  not  angry  :  I  am  still 
Thy  friend,  thy  loving  friend,  who  owe  thee  all. 
I  could  not  be  such,  though  I  owe  thee  all, 
Did  I  believe  thee  guilty. 

Str.  And  of  what  ? 
0  this  exceeds  in  malice  all  the  rest ! 
0  thou  hadst  cause,  couldst  thou  believe  me  guilty  ! 
Who  could  contrive  this  wickedness,  who  spread 
The  damn'd  detraction  through  the  popular  mind? 
Br.  Who  but  thy  chiefest  enemies,  who  but  those 
Who  hate  thee  and  the  Queen  alike,  —  the  Princ3 
And  his  ambitious  mother  ?     Shall  I  speak 
With  plainness  ? 

Stru.  Without  fear.     I  trust  thee  all. 
Br.  Why  wilt  thou  lend  a  color  to  their  lie  ? 

The  Queen,  't  is  plain,  admires  thee,  holds  thee  dear. 
'T  is  natural,  that,  neglected  by  the  King, 
Young  and  fair-favor' d,  she  should  over-rate 
The  zeal  of  thy  attentions  ;  that  — 

Stru.  I  vow 

Br.  Do  I  not  know  thee  ?     —  That  she  should  conceive 
Thou  Last,  thyself,  forgotten,  w^hat,  well  I  know, 
Thou  never  wilt  forget,  the  many  ties 
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That  bind  thee  to  thy  king,  and  make  even  thought 
Of  an  infringement  more  than  common  crime. 

Stru.  0  spare  me ! 

Br.  Yet  a  Uttle.     There  is  fe'ar  — 

Stru.     Never  !  of  my  so  falhng. 

Br.  There  is  fear. 
Not  that  thou  mayst  mislead,  but  be  misled. 
Be  not  impatient.     Thou  hast  learn'd  to  read 
The  hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  know'st  the  force 
Of  habit  in  all  nature.     Thou  'rt  a  man. 
In  form  and  mind,  such  as  a  queen  might  choose, 
Had  she  election,  and,  being  such,  hast  gain'd 
Knowledge  of  women.     Need  I  say  to  thee, 
How  step  by  step  the  best  of  them  come  on 
To  venture  farther  than  perhaps  they  thought  ? 
One  innocent  indulgence,  as  they  deem  it. 
Leads  to  another  less  so  —  not  at  once. 
But  after  iteration  of  the  old  — 
Leads  to  another  less  so,  till  the  soul, 
Startled  no  longer,  craves  for,  pines  for,  seeks, 
Seeks  without  shame,  but  not  without  remorse, 
Which  yet  grows  less  and  less,  the  envenom'd  food 
Which  habit  hath  made  needful  as  the  air. 

Stru.  'T  is  true.     But  it  shall  not  apply  to  her. 

Br.  Not  to  the  Queen.     Remember  I  there  is  guilt 
That  looks  like  innocence,  and  unsmirch'd  innocence 
May  through  self-confidence  so  dark  itself 
As  to  put  on  the  attributes  of  guilt. 
One  spot  of  this  swart  color  may  suffice, 
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Under  an  absolute  king,  to  blot  out  life. 

Think  of  Kay  Lykke.^     For  a  braggart  phrase, 

That  sham'd  no  woman  really,  and  deserv'd 

Contempt  not  chastisement,  stripp'd  at  once  of  rank, 

Of  name,  of  fortune,  everything  but  life. 

And  that  sav'd  but  by  flight.     Thou  treadest,  then, 

Upon  a  Hekla,  which  at  any  moment 

May  burn  or  bury  thee.     Even  now  meseems 

I  hear  its  bellowings  under  us.     Step  back, 

Before  it  be  too  late.     But  hush  I  no  more  : 

For  lo  where  comes  her  Majesty's  Chief  Lady, 

Thy  dark-brow'd  widow  with  her  endless  suit. 

Ponder,  and  pardon.     [^Exit. 

Str.  Nay,  I  love  thee  more. 

Enter  Amalie. 

This,  Countess,  is  a  pleasure  unexpected. 
Ama.  Your  tone  would  say,  vexation, 

Stru.  For  my  tone. 
It  takes  its  color  from  what  was,  not  is  : 
My  friend  was  with  me,*  and  has  made  me  think. 
I  am  sorry  that  your  cause  should  move  so  slow ; 
But  the  law's  course  is  to  a  proverb  such  — 

And  the  Queen \hecomes  abstracted. 

Ama.  [after  observing  him  awhile. 

Queen  !     "What  does  she  with  my  cause  ? 
I  could  myself  have  urg'd  her;  but  I  thought 
The  King  alone 
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Stru.  Pray  pardon.     Where  was  I  ? 
Ama.  Should  I  reply  exactly,  With  the  Queen. 
Stru.  Madam ! 

Ama.  Pray  pardon  me  in  turn. 

Sti'ii.  Your  cause 
Has  neither  been  neglected  nor  deferr'd. 
But  steps  in  law  I  need  not  say  are  tedious, 
And  many  disappointments  balk  our  aim. 
Ama.  Many  indeed  ! 

Stru.  {abstractedly.  Ah  many  !     So  is  well. 
'T  were  better  were  there  more.     It  is  in  life 
Often  the  saving  grace.  \_Lapses  into  silence. 
Ama.  Is  that  for  me  ? 
Stru.  What  ?  —     No,  no ;  pardon  me  again  ;  my  thoughts 
Wander  despite  myself  to  anxious  themes 
Which  Brandt  suggested.     But  it  matters  none. 
I  could  not  be  of  service  to  you  now. 
Even  were  my  mind  at  ease. 

Ama.  I  do  believe  you. 
When  next  I  call  to  press  my  tedious  claim, 
Tour  Excellency  wiU  be  more  at  home.  [  Going. 
Stru.  Depart  not  angry. 

Ama.  Have  I  then  no  cause  ? 
Stru.  None  in  your  disappointment. 

Ama.  0  no  !  none  ; 
None  in  my  disappointment. 

Stru.  What  means  that? 
Why  speak  you  thus  ?  why  look  thus  ?     And  those  tears  ? 
Ama.  Tears,  say  you  ?     Yes.     They  are  shed,  not  for  my  cause. 
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^^  That  to  defer  has  been  a  pleasure,  till  — 
Till  you  grew  languid  in  it. 

Stru.  Is  not  this 
Unjust,  ill-tim'd  ?     Have  you  then  never  thought 
That  I  must  be  at  moments  overwhelm'd, 
Weary  with  headwork,  and  may  well  appear 
Languid,  unsympathetic? 

Ama.  Were  that  all ! 
Am  I  a  child,  to  weep  for  that  ?  except 
It  were  to  weep  for  your  sake.     But  your  tone, 
So  cold  ;  your  absent  and  chang'd  looks  ;  your  speech, 
Suddenly  interrupted  by  strange  words, 
And  follow'd  by  a  silence  that  were  rude 
But  that  you  seem'd  lost  to  yourself  and  me  ; 

And  —  and I  am  a  fool,  I  know,  —  a  child, 

I  feel ;  forget  what  you  have  seen  —  these  tears, 
As  I  shaU  —  all  the  past,  [going. 

Stru.  And  what  is  that  ? 
Have  I  been  so  misconstru'd  ?     Has  my  zeal 
To  aid  a  lady  with  my  power  in  court. 
To  press  even  with  the  King  her  righteous  claim 
For  a  dead  husband's  service,  has  this  pains, 
So  gladly  taken  to  help  her 

Ama.  Say  no  more, 
Or  you  will  make  me  lose  my  sex's  pride, 
As  you  forgot  your  manhood  to  offend  it. 
Had  you  been  always  what  I  see  you  now, 
You  had  been  spar'd  that  pains ;  I  should  have  scorn'd 
To  be  so  burden'd.     0  that  these  tell-tale  eyes 
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Had  been  sear'd  up  with  fire  before  they  wept ! 

That  I  should  thus ! "  Bat  no  !  you  are  not  of  those 

Who  angle  for  a  woman's  heart  for  pastime, 

Feeding  their  vanity  by  brief  amorous  tokens 

Forc'd  from  the  weakness  of  her  own  :  there  's  more  in  't ; 

I  have  not  been  cajol'd  ;  I  am  supplanted. 

From  your  heart's  fullness,  ere  that  dreamy  pause, 

Tour  lips  reveal'd  it,  —  "  And  the  Queen." 

Siru.  For  Heaven's  ! 

Ayna.  They  were  the  words.     Your  face  has  color  now ; 
You  are  no  longer  weary  and  o'erwhelm'd. 

Stru.  0  be  appeas'd  !     This  is  all  madness  —  all 
Mistake,  and  the  distorted  forms  of  things 
Seen  through  excited  feelings.     Do  sit  down  ! 
We  will  talk  over  — 

Ama.  jSTothing  in  this  spot. 
Forget,  if  you  are  noble  and  a  man. 

The  tears  you  have  wrung  from  me,  the  incautious  words ; 
I  shall  remember  what  I  owe  —  the  Queen. 

[Exit. 

Stru.  Ah,  most  untoward  !  —     Little  thought'st  thou,  Brandt, 
The  trouble  thoa  wouldst  cause  me  —  and  (  alas  ! 
I  cannot  shut  it  from  me  )  the  delight. 
0,  I  am  madder  than  the  mad  !     This  is 
An  angling  in  a  pool  of  dangerous  depth, 
'Sot  that  where  swim  such  vanities  as  thine. 
Thou  proud  and  froward  countess.     0  my  Grod, 
Thou  knowest  mine  is  not  meditated  guilt  ; 
Keep  my  weak  soul  from  yielding ;  ^^  let  the  thrill 
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That  is  such  fascination  be  resisted, 

Forgotten,  and  avoided,  lest  I  sink 

Where  is  no  bottom,  dragging  down  with  me 

One  whom  I  dare  not  name !  —     But  does  she  then 

So  estimate  my  attentions  ?  holds  she  me 

Indeed  so  dear  ?     Would  thy  well-meaning  words, 

Too  candid  friend,  had  flatter'd  less  !     Till  then 

I  was  more  innocent.     But  now  —  oh  now, 

What  shall  disperse  the  dangerous-wicked  thoughts 

That  rise  before  me,  ingrate  to  my  king, 

False  to  my  office,  to  my  trusts,  and  false, 

Wickedly  false  —  for  it  is  all  a  lie, 

Fraud  and  delusion,  this  too  intimate  bond 

That  is  between  us ;  't  is  the  Devil's  own  snare, 

And  must  be  broken,  or  't  will  strangle  both,  — 

False,  cruelly  false  to  her.     Let  me  go  forth  ; 

I  am  not  fit  to  be  alone  —  not  now ; 

My  blood  is  all  on  fire,  a  dreamy  joy, 

Vague  but  yet  certain,  real  though  undefin'd. 

Pervades  my  brain,  and  makes  me  wish  to  rest 

Alone  in  self-communion,  while  my  pulse 

And  nerves  make  quiet  hopeless.     Let  me  forth. 

Mix  with  the  careless  crowd  and  try  to  seem 

If  not  be  tranquil.     Thus  to  be  alone 

Is  not  to  bring  composure,  not  to  breed 

Thoughts  that  are  wholesome.     Haply  never  more 

I  shall  know  such ;  for  though  I  were  so  wise 

To  take  that  step  back  from  the  hidden  fire 

Which  tlireatens  to  consume  us,  how  shall  I 
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Dare  to  prescribe  like  caution  unto  her  ? 
This  night,  when,  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
And  the  blood  heats  with  motion,  again  we  meet, 
( It  thrills  me,  the  mere  thought !  but  not  Avith  fear,  ) 
Save  Heaven  shall  help  us,  she  will  tempt  me  still. 
As  woman's  nature  prompts,  and  both  are  lost. 

[Exit,  pensively,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
lohat  Amalie  has  taJcen. 


Scene  III. 

An  antechamher  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

Amalie  and  K(ellar 
in  the  act  of  passing  each  other. 

Koel  {saluting.]  Happily  met,  fair  countess.  —    Pardon  me  ! 
I  did  not  see  you  were  absorb'd,  or  ill. 

{Bowing  again  profoundly. 
Amalie  passes,  ivhile  he  remains  standing, 
and  looJting  after  her. 
Ama.  [suddenly  turning,  luhile  he  eagerly  approaches. 
I  was  ungrateful  to  your  known  regard. 
You  will  ascribe  it,  not  to  my  disdain 
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But  to  my  trouble. 

Keel.  Were  it  greater  slight 
Than  T  at  times  have  borne,  I  well  were  paid 
By  this  unusual  kindness.     But  indeed, 
I  rather  would  it  were  such,  the  caprice 
Of  your  imperial  beauty,  than  to  hear 
That  plea  of  suiBfering,  and  to  mark  its  signs. 
"What  is  your  trouble  ?     Dare  I  ask  ? 

Ama.  A  friend, 
Devoted  as  I  deem  you,  has  a  right 
To  ask  and  to  be  answer'd.     Come  this  way. 

They  come  foriuard. 
You  have  profess'd  to  love  me,  and  have  sought 
Return  of  your  affection.     Is  your  love 
So  vital  you  could  make  my  cause  your  own, 
Espouse  my  quarrels,  and  resent  my  wrongs 
Even  to  the  death  ? 

Keel.  With  that  look  in  those  eyes, 
Even  to  a  thousand  deaths.     What  shall  I  do  ? 
Ama.  I  have  been  this  moment  outrag'd  in  a  point 

The  tenderest  known  to  woman.     Who  shall  avenge  me, 
May  name  his  own  reward. 

^0??.  And  this  by  whom  ? 
Ama.  By  the  King's  Minister,  Count  Struensee. 

Kal.  I  thought 
You  were  the  best  of  friends  !     What  durst  he  do  ? 
Ama.  Seek  not  to  know  :  that  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Nor  ever  shall  be.     Dare,  and  do  ;  then  ask 
Thy  recompense,  and  take  it.     I  will  love. 
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O  with  a  love  impassion'd  as  my  soul, 
Him  who  avenges  me.     Wilt  thou  ? 

Koel.  I  will, 
And  instantly.     Shall  I  defy  and  slay  him  ? 
Ama.  No,  ruin  him ;  and  with  him  — 

Koel  Whom? 

Ama.  Why,  no  one  : 
Stone   walls  have   ears,  and  —  "  curse  not  thou  the  — 
Queen^ 
K(jd.  "  Even  in  thy  thought :  a  bird  o'  the  air  shall  carry  it, 

And  what  hath  wings  shall  noise  abroad  the  matter." 
Ama.  Thou  art  well-read.     Be  silent  and  discreet ; 

And  if  thou  serve  me Live  in  hope.    There  's  earnest. 

[^Extending  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 
Exeunt,  different  ways^     And,  during  the 
movement,  the 

Drop  falls. 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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Act    the    Second 

Scene  I.     An  antechamber  of  the  King's  apartments. 

Matilda.     Stpxensee. 

MatiJ.  These  are  my  joys,  this  is  my  wedded  hfe, 

Such  is  the  queenly  state  which  thousands  envy  ! 

The  meanest  housewife  in  my  brother's  reahn, 

If  wedded  to  the  husband  of  her  choice, 

And  he  considerate,  and  fond,  and  kind, 

Is  in  her  poverty  happier  than  I 

The  consort  of  a  king.  —     It  irks  you,  this. 

Stru.  Your  majesty  will  pardon :  I  must  needs, 
^' Being  favor'd  of  my  sovereign,  and  so  trusted, 
Feel  that  this  confidence,  though  it  honors  me, 

Is  yet  not  fit  for  me.     But,  that  it  irks 

0  honor  d  and  Hege  lady  !  whom  I  owe 

At  once  a  servant's  duty  and  the  zeal 

(So  you  will  have  it)  of  an  humble  friend 

Matil.  What  would  you  say  ?     Having  truly  said  so  much, 
What  should  embarrass  you  ?     Are  you  not  indeed 
Sole  being  in  all  this  Court  in  whose  good  faith 
And  singleness  of  heart  I  put  firm  trust? 
What  can  you  say  that  will  not  be  receiv'd 
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As  it  should  be  from  you,  who  are  my  friend, 
My  counsel,  my  sure  solace  ? 

Strii.  In  that  praise  — 
Which  may  I  live  to  merit !    I  find  the  excuse 
Was  needed  for  my  freedom.     0  royal  lady  ! 
Am  I  your  counsel,  am  I  your  true  friend, 
As  most  devoted  servant,  heed  my  words. 
Let  not  the  King's  faults  dwell  upon  your  mind, 
But  rather  strive  to  heighten  in  yourself. 
And  make  more  active  for  your  people's  good. 
Your  own  particular  virtues  ;  so  your  light 
Shall  qualify  his  darkness,  your  redundance 
Make  up  for  his  deficiency.     The  queens 
Of  history  have  often  thus  supply'd 
The  marital  want  of  merit ;  and  this  land 
May  boast  exemplars  equal  to  the  best. 
At  your  command,  I  furnish'd,  some  time  since, 
Their  records,  which  Your  Majesty  might  read 
For  Denmark's  profit  and  your  own  renown. 

Matil.  I  did  so.     'T  was  in  vain.     The  an'tique  voice 
Woke  not  an  echo  in  my  English  heart. 
Which  is  no  heroine's. 

JStru.  Not  perhaps  for  war. 
But  there  be  other  fields.     Your  wrongs,  0  Queen, 
Are  they  not  Philippina's?^*     Eric's  dross 
Could  not  debase  the  metal  of  her  soul. 
Who  was  more  truly  King  than  Eric  was. 

Matil  Ay,  I  remember.     She  was  guerdon'd  well ! 
Fortune  took  sides  against  her,  and  her  spouse 
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Punish'd  her  loss  of  victory  at  Stralsund, 
They  say,  upon  her  person.     What  remain'd  ? 
A  cloister,  and  the  long  dull  death  of  grief. 

Stru.  All  men  are  not  hke  Eric.     Were  they  worse, 
The  wife  has  still  her  duties,  and  her  love 
Is  often  their  sole  honor.     Uhlfeld's  spouse. 
True  daughter  of  a  truly  royal  king, 
Cherish'd  her  traitor  lord  for  all  the  woes 
His  profligate  ambition  wrought  them  both. 
"  Exile  nor  prison,  nothing  could  affray  her. 
Whose  woman's-breast  throbb'd  often,  for  his  sake, 
Under  man's  raiment,  and  who  pleaded  for  him 
As  he  durst  not,  and  sav'd  him,  once  at  least. 
The  penalty  of  his  too  manifest  guilt. 

Matil.  And  what  was  her  reward  ?     A  score  of  years 
And  more  in  prison.^® 

Stru.  No,  her  trial,  that. 
Her  recompense  was  in  her  soul,  the  sense 
Of  duty  well  perform'd,  unshaken  faith, 
And  conjugal  devotion  well- appro  v'd. 
0  that  my  Queen  would  add  another  wreath 
To  these  the  fadeless  garlands  of  her  sex, 
And  be  its  pattern  not  alone  in  grace 
And  negative  vu-tue  !     "  Haply  then  her  lord 
Might  turn  to  nobler  fancies,  and  his  soul, 
New-plum'd  by  her,  aspu-e  with  stronger  wing 
The  upper  heaven  of  worldly  royal  fame. 
Was  't  not  thus  Harald  Haarfager,  from  king 
Of  part  of  Norway,  over  which  he  reign'd 
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With  one  and  thirty  others  hke  himself, 

Became  its  monarch  ?     Gida  nerv'd  his  soul, 

Who  made  her  hand  the  guerdon  of  his  deed.^® 

Through  all  her  history  Denmark  boasts  her  queens 

I  am  presumptuous,  and  I  ti;  e. 

Matil  Not  so. 

If  bootless,  yet  the  lesson  gives  dehght. 

Let  me  hear  more. 

Strn.  Not  bootless,  0  my  Queen, 

If  heard  with  even  interest.  —    No  realm 

Is  richer  in  the  wealth  of  female  worth, 

Gathei'd  through  centuries,  and  treasur'd  still 

For  emulous  admiration.     Thus  we  read 

Of  Dannebod,  of  Dagmar,  more  than  all 

Of  Margaret,  whom  Denmark  styles  the  Great 

And  other  lands  unite  to  name  the  North's 

Semiramis.     True  daughter  of  her  sire, 
'^  Of  Yaldemar  Atterdag,  the  Third  so  call'd, 

Firm  as  was  he,  as  fearless,  and  as  shrewd, 

She  knew  to  join  three  kingdoms  into  one, 

And  for  three  lustres  rul'd  them  all,  and  dy'd, 

Even  as  she  had  liv'd,  the  mother  of  the  State. 
^°  She  was  a  woman,  yet  all  things  went  well. 

The  man  who  foUow'd  her  could  not  hold  up 

The  sceptre  that  was  in  her  nervous  grasp 

Light  as  a  shuttle ;  swayVl  it  to  and  fro, 

As  doth  a  bauble  in  a  baby's  hand. 

Till  it  was  taken  from  him.     Does  the  tale 

Convey  the  moral  I  presume  to  teach? 
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MatU.  So  far  as  this ;  that  not  the  sex  decides 
The  quahties  which  make  a  monarch  great, 
But  prudence,  foresight  firmness. 

Stru.  And  the  will 
To  make  the  meanest  subject's  cause  his  own, 
Even  as  a  sire  his  son's.     Who  might  not  then, 
By  balancing  the  present  with  the  past, 
Foretell  some  future  princess  born  to  rule 
Likewise  a  three-fold  land,  but  with  a  sceptre 
Stretching  o'er  mightier  realms  than  Eome  e'er  saw, 
And,  without  effort,  through  the  State's  wise  laws 
And  by  her  people's  love,  rule  all  in  peace  ? 

MatU.  Her  triple  crown  it  needs  no  seer  to  name. 

Stru.  Nor  her  high  blood,  which  is  your  royal  sire's. 
Yes,  Queen  of  Denmark,  England  may,  one  day, 
Place  on  the  forehead  of  a  tender  girl 
A  grander  diadem  than  adorn'd  the  brow 
Of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  brighter 
Than  wise  Ehzabeth  ever  dream'd  to  see  ; 
Yet  the  head  shall  not  tremble  ;  for  wise  laws 
Justly  administer'd  bear  off  the  weight. 
By  making  the  people  careful  to  sustain  it, 
On  whom  its  rays  shine  everywhere  alike, 
And  over  whom  the  sceptre,  everywhere, 
Extends  a  like  protection.     0  my  Queen, 
Be  in  your  consort's  weakness  doubly  strong. 
And  strive  to  gather  round  you  those  true  hearts 
That  bolster-up  a  throne  ;  for  this  believe. 
That  mutual  interest  is  the  surest  base 
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Of  mutual  liking,  often  its  sole  cause 

Enter^ 

at  the  side  opposite  Struensee  and  behind  Matilda, 

Amalie.     Struen'see  observes  her  and  stops,  and  Amalie 

begi7is  to  retire  softly  backward,  in  the  direction 

whence  she  came.    Matilda,  observing 

Struensee' s  look,  turns  just  before 

Amalie  makes  her  Exit 

Matil.  What  disconcerts  thee  ?     Ah,  I  see  !     What  brings 
The  Countess  Svider  hither  ?     She  is  gone. 
Is  it  that,  made  you  suddenly  be  still 
And  grow  so  pale  ?     Why  cast  you  down  your  eyes 
And  answer  not  ? 

Stru.  I  dare  not 

Matil.  Dare  not  ?     Then, 
There  is  betwixt  you  ?  — 

Stru.  Anger  on  lier  part, 
And  dread  on  mine. 

Matil.  Dread  ?     And  for  what  ?     Why  then 
Should  she  be  angry  ? 

Stru.  Ask  me  not,  0  Queen, 
Most  honor'd  and  dear  lady  ! 

Matil.  Struensee, 
Thou  hast  no  liking  for  her  ? 

Stru.  No,  dislike; 

DisHke  and  dread.     But  not  for  me.     Forgive  ! 

Matil.  Forgive  thee  what  ?     Thou  hast  said  nought  amiss. 
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Is  then  Matilda,  for  she  is  a  queen, 

Therefore  the  less  a  woman  ?     See  I  not, 

What  thou  dar'st  name  not,  't  is  thy  dread  for  me, 

Out  of  that  woman's  malice  and  this  scene, 

Which  yet  has  been,  what  but  a  schoolhouse-lesson. 

And  thou  the  teacher,  unto  one  unapt  ? 

Unapt  to  learn,  but  not  unapt,  oh  no  ! 

To  gratitude,  to  friendship,  to  the  best 

And  warmest  feeling  I  dare  entertain 

For  thee  who  art,  shall  I  need  say  again  ? 

My  surest  if  not  only  friend  and  guide 

In  all  this  labyrinth  of  courtly  guile. 

Envy  and  hatred,  malice  and  revenge. 

Dread  not  for  me  ;  or,  let  me  dread  for  thee, 

And  leave  thee  now.  [extending  her  hand. 

But  't  is  to  meet  again. 

[Stru.  presses  it  icarmly  to  his  lips. 

At  this  moment,  unseen  hy  either, 

Enter, 

from  the  qiMrter  where  Amalie  had  appeared, 

KcELLAR,  and  instantly  retires.  — 

Matilda  withdraws  her  hand  in  confusion,  hut  without 

displeasure,  and  Exit. 

Strn.  'T  is  done.     I  wouldn't  were  undone  !     Wo  is  us, 
The  first  of  those  successive  steps  is  taken 
Which  Brandt  forewarn'd  me  of     Here  shall  they  end. 
IIow  shall  I  meet  the  King  ?     He  looks  for  me. 
Unhappy  chance,  that  stopp'd  me  on  my  way  I 
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And  yet,  it  is  not  loss  that  1  deplore. 
How  shall  I  meet  the  King  —  with  that  mad  touch 
Still  burning  on  my  lips  !     My  guilt  will  show- 
In  my  unsteady  eyes  and  faltering  tongue. 

0  luckless  act !     Would  it  might  be  undone  ! 

Enter  Matilda. 

Matil.  Why  dost  thou  linger  ?     Hasten  to  the  King. 

How  di-scompos'd  thou  look'st !     Thou  hast  no  cause  ; 

1  am  not  angry.     Stay  not  to  reply. 

\_Exit  Struensee. 
I  am  not  angry  ?     Ah,  thou  saw'st  that  well ! 
Unhappy  !  yet  too  happy,  knew'st  thou  all 
Which  that  rash  pressure  of  thy  Hps  reveal'd 
Then  only  to  myself     0  fatal  act ! 
Will  it  not  lead  to  others?     See  I  not 
In  his  unsteady  mien,  his  tremulous  voice. 
His  cheek's  hue  and  the  brightness  of  his  eye, 
All  that  this  brief  half-hour  has  made  too  plain 
In  my  own  soul  ?     And  he  will  read  the  signs  ; 
He  must  have  read  them  in  my  act  and  speech. 
What  brought  me  back  to  him  ?     Ah  hapless  impulse  ! 
He  will  have  mark'd  my  trouble  and  my  joy, 
My  hurried  and  yet  soften'd  tones ;  alas, 
All  that  my  pulse,  in  pain  that  is  dehght. 
Makes  conscious  to  my  guilty  heart.     Give  aid, 

0  Thou,  who  knowest  my  unintended  sin, 
Give  aid  to  both  I  for  him  still  more  than  me  ! 

1  seem  to  halt  before  a  chasm,  where  down, 

23* 
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In  the  vague  blackness  of  the  terrible  depth. 
Demons  stand  waiting.     On  the  opposite  verge, 
Laughing,  half-hidden,  crouch  my  many  foes, 
Watching  to  see  me  plunge.     That  shall  not  be. 
Let  me  think  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am, 
Shun  such  occasions,  be  no  more  alone. 
A  queen,  a  wife,  a  mother  !     0  my  God, 
I  am  already  sunken.     Bear  me  up, 
Nor  let  me  touch  that  bottom  of  my  sin  ! 

\_Exit  —  the  Scene  dosing 
as  she  retires. 


Scene  II, 

A  chamber  in  the  King's  Apartments. 

Christiax.     Brandt. 
Christian  in  the  act  of  laying  down  a  battledore. 

Chris.  There,  that  will  do.     Now  Struensee  is  come  — 
Though  I  had  rather  play  with  thee  than  talk ; 
For  I  can  beat  thee,  but  he  bandies  words 
With  more  effect  than  I,  and  tires  me  out 
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With  saws  political,  —  thou  mayst  begone. 
Enter  Struensee. 

See  if  the  preparations  for  the  ball 

Are  toward,  then  come  thou  back  and  let  me  know. 

\_Exit  Brandt 
Struensee  comes  forward. 

Well,  our  grave  Minister.     And  grave  indeed 

Thou  look'st  now  !     What  has  fallen  ?     Have  thv  plans 

For  popular  good  been  frustrate  as  were  mine  ? 

I  came  from  England  back  with  generous  hopes 

To  make  our  farm-folk  prosperous  as  there  : 

Thou  know'st  how  I  was  thwarted, 

Sfru.  Know  I  well, 

The  principle  of  evil,  gracious  King, 

Rises  up  everywhere  to  frustrate  good  — 
Chris.  How  sad  thou  look'st  now,  yet  how  fliish'd  ! 

Stru.  But  good 

Will  finally  prevail,  if  men  be  strong 

And  struggle  with  the  dragon. 

Chris.  Now  thine  eyes    - 

Flash  with  their  wonted  fire,  and  thy  tone 

Is  all  it  should  be.     'T  is  a  happy  spirit, 

Thine,  Struensee.     I  would  thou  couldst  impart  it. 
Strx.  I  would  I  might.     But  to  hope  on  through  all 

Is  in  the  being,  a  quality  of  the  brain, 

Not  to  be  taught,  acquir'd,  or  even  lost, 

Though  bodily  weakness,  or  depressing  passion 

May,  as  with  other  faculties,  awhile 
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Suspend  its  exercise.     But  this  observe  : 
They  who  strive  zealously  the  place  to  fill 
Which  God  assigns  them,  need  not  for  their  task 
The  stimulus  of  hope.     If  then  the  King  — 

Chris.  If  then  the  Queen.  —     Thou  weariest  me  ;  give  her 
The  lesson. 

Stru.  Sire,  I  have. 

Chris.  And  found  her 
Dull  and  refractory. 

Stru.  Pardon,  the  reverse; 
Docile  and  apt, 

Chris.  What  couldst  thou  teach  ?     I  thought, 
Seeing  the  cloud  of  thy  "  depressing  passion," 
Which  thickens  now,  come  o'er  thee,  thou  hadst  found 
That  queens  were,  even  less  than  kings,»-disp03'd 
To  lectures  from  their  subjects.     What  thy  theme  ? 

Stru.  I  ventur'd  to  remind  my  sovereign's  spouse 
Of  Denmark's  glory  in  her  ancient  queens, 
And  urge  her,  as  an  humble  subject  might, 
To  emulate  them. 

Chris.  That  was  venturing  much. 
What  pity,  that,  for  her  sake  as  thy  own, 
Luther  has  dispossess'd  the  Pope  !  thou  mightst 
Be  con'fessor  and  beadsman  to  the  Queen. 
Already  thou  art  Minister  for  more 
Than  the  King's  cabinet.     Fy,  now  !  turn  not  red, 
And  pale  again ;  we  did  but  jest,  and  are 
Aught  but  displeas'd,  enjoying  in  thee  so  much 
That  is  gratuitous  :  and  a  gift  for  all  — 
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Finance,  the  courts,  war  and  affairs  extern, 
With  preaching  added  —  is  a  genius  rare 
-    Few  kings  find  in  their  statesmen.     Prais'd  be  God, 
Who  gave  it  thee  !     But  gravely,  since  my  jest 
Has  made  thee  grave,  what  bond  is  there  between 
Thy  moral  wisdom  and  the  affairs  of  State  ? 
Can  Denmark's  annals  furnish  types  for  us 
As  well  as  for  our  Queen  ?     Come,  let  me  hear 
The  words  that  made  her  apt :  I  will  at  least 
Be  patient,  if  not  docile. 

Stru.  0  my  King  ! 
Who  have  a  generous  nature  and  are  prone 
To  what  is  good  and  just,  why  ?  —     Shall  I  have 
Your  royal  grace  for  what  I  now  may  utter ; 
Truth  is  not  music  to  the  ears  of  kings  ? 
Chris.  No  more  than  to  their  subjects.     Were  thy  words 
Not  simple  flattery,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  ? 
The  generous  and  just-minded  cannot  blame 
Reproof  that  is  well-meant. 

2^  Stru.  Why  let  the  gifts 
And  graces  Heaven  bestow'd  on  you,  be  shorn 
Of  power  and  lustre  by  a  fatal  want 
Of  strength  of  purpose  ?     That  I  dare  thus  far 
Is  not  more  owing  to  your  royal  word. 
Than  to  that  gentleness  and  yielding  spirit 
Which,  while  they  make  men  love  you,  make  them  cease 
To  fear  you,  as,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  should, 
And  make  you  often  subject  to  the  frauds 
Of  the_  designing.     This  is  what  unites 
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The  utterance  of  the  views  it  has  pleas'd  my  lord 

To  mock  as  his  poor  servant's  moral  lore 

With  my  true  duty  and  my  present  task. 

Will  the  King  listen  ?     There  is  discontent 

With  the  new  measures  everywhere. 

Chris.  Suspend  them. 
Stru.  And  give  up  the  grand  thoughts,  the  generous  hopes, 

The  plans  so  near  completion  that  should  make 

Your  realm  like  England's  and  your  hapless  people, 

Down-trodden  by  the  mutinous  nobles,  free, 

And  in  their  freedom  prosperous  as  hers  ? 
Chris.  What  wouldst  thou  ?     Thou  complain'st  that  discontent 

Broods  everywhere. 

Stru.  Sdrr'd-up  by  the  designing 

And  treasonably  ambitious,  the  King's  foes  and  mine. 
Chris.  Granted  it  be  so,  shall  we  stand  forever 

Listening  the  uproar  on  this  boisterous  sea  ? 

Its  flood  may  overwhelm  us. 

Stru.  If  our  bark 

Sailless  and  rudderless  drift  before  the  waves. 

It  should  ride  o'er  them,  breast  them,  and,  stem  on, 

Cut  its  way  through  the  opposing  billows  that  dash 

To  froth  against  it,  wet,  but  not  submerge. 
Chris.  All  which  sounds  well :  but,  in  thy  sea-phrase  still, 

Thou  hast  not  carried  easy  sail,  but  drivest 

Under  full  canvas,  and  thou  wilt  wreck  us  both. 

In  plainer  words,  thou,  count,  hast  had  a  power 

Unlimited  and  hast  mov'd  too  fast. 

Stru.  Man's  life 
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From  manhood  to  old  age  is  all  too  brief 
To  suffer  him  be  languid.     Could  we,  like 
The  gods  of  Iceland,  taste  Iduna's  apples, 
And  thus  renew  our  youth  ",  it  might  be  well 
To  move  more  slowly ;  but  my  life  is  vow'd 
Unto  the  glory  of  my  sovereign's  reiga. 
I  would  have  all  completed  ere  I  die. 
Leaving  no  window  in  his  house  of  fame 
For  others  to  build  up.     My  King  has  ask'd, 
In  mockery,  could  I  furnish  types  for  him. 
I  would  remind  him,  with  his  gracious  leave, 
Of  Norway's  monarch,  Sverre  Sigurdsen, 
Who  kept  the  encroaching  bishops  in  their  bounds. 
As  fits  a  king,  and  bid  the  Pope  defy, 
As  being  the  lord  of  his  own  realm  by  soul 
As  well  as  right.     What  matter'd  it  to  Sverre, 
His  nobles  rose  against  him,  who  was  king 
Of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  nor  had  two  kinds 
Of  justice,  for  his  right  hand  and  his  left  ? 
"He  crusb'd  all  opposition,  and  with  the  valor 
Not  of  the  warrior  only  but  the  sage  ; 
For  he,  who  wrote  the  Mirror  of  the  King, 
Was  skilful  in  the  closet  as  the  field 
And  chang'd  at  will  the  sceptre  for  the  pen. 

Chris.  T  is  a  good  tale,  but  told  of  Norway's  kings 
Before  the  three  crowns  glitter'd  in  our  shield. 

Sti'u.  But  Denmark's  annals  proper  have  as  good. 
Witness,  in  your  ancestral  House,  the  Third 
Of  your  own  name,  whose  resolute  will  put  down. 
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;N"ever  to  rise  again  on  Danish  soil, 

The  giant  form  of  papal  power.     His  son, 

Kich  in  the  old-time  spirit  of  the  Dane, 

Wore,  like  the  sire,  his  crown  upon  a  casque. 

A  loftier  hero  and  a  greater  man 

Then  rose,  in  his  son's  son,  who  check'd  the  Swede 

And  forc'd  the  fooHshly  divided  Duchies 

To  own  their  rightful  liege.     ^*  Unwearied,  strong 

Of  purpose,  self-reUant,  scheming,  bold. 

His  hand  as  active  as  his  brain  ;  the  King 

"Was  everywhere,  nor  let  another  do 

What  to  work  out  befitted  best  himself, 

Ruler  at  once  and  guardian  of  his  realm 

As  well  as  king.     Their  reigns,  which  stretch  beyond 

A  century  in  duration,  shine  afar. 

Bright  with  — 

Chris.  —  The  lurid  blaze  of  war,  and  rich 
In  human  sacrifice,  and  waste,  and  ruin. 
And  wives'  and  orphans'  sufiering  and  tears ; 
Results  which  may  be  glory  in  Valhalla 
And  joy  to  Odin,  but  are  none  to  me. 

Stru.  But  peace.  Tour  Majesty,  has  her  triumphs  too  ; 
Triumphs  which  not  impoverish,  but  make  rich, 
Whose  spoils  are  blessings,  and  whose  car  is  drawn 
By  ease,  not  sufiering,  and  'mid  smiles,  not  tears. 
Christian  the  Fourth  is  hero  even  here. 

Chris.  At  w^hat  a  cost !     To  do,  he  must  undo. 
Forever  in  excitement,  with  a  pulse 
Which  age  could  not  make  languid,  headstrong,  vain. 
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Fierce  in  his  passions,  selfish  in  his  pride, 
Ts  this  the  standard  thou  sett'st  up  for  me  ? 
Stru.  Not  in  all  things.     Even  were  it  to  be  wish'd. 
The  fiery  temper,  the  strong  vital  force, 
The  love  of  combat,  and  the  restless  spirit 
That  must  expend  its  nervous  power  somewhere 
And  agitates  the  brain,  even  while  in  sleep 
The  body  acts  not,  are  not  to  be  gain'd 
By  longing  or  by  imitative  love  : 
They  are  gifts  of  Grod,  the  accidents  of  birth, 
The  nerve  and  blood  and  fibre  of  the  man. 

But  would  my  lord  aspire 

Chris.  And  of  such  clay 
Are  built  the  models  that  amus'd  our  Queen  ? 
Set  in  the  air  of  truth,  they  shrink  distort. 
And  crumble  at  a  touch.     Look  on  your  type, 
Your  dauntless  warrior,  your  unshaken  sage  ! 
Could  all  his  eftbrts  stay  the  invading  Swede  ? 
He  toil'd  like  any  drudge,  yet  from  his  works 
Left  nothing  that  was  safe,  but  might  have  look'd 
Back  on  the  world  to  see  his  crown'd  heir  stripp'd 
Almost  of  all  his  kingdom,  everywhere 
His  enemies  victorious,  and  alone 
Discord  trmmphant.     /care  not  to  toil 
For  nothing. 

Sti'u.  Pardon,  dear  my  liege  ;  is  name 
Then  nothing  ? 

Chris.  Xo,  for  thou  art  Count,  who  wast 
Simply  the  Doctor,  and  by  this  time  knowest 
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A  name  is  something,  for  thou  art  the  same 
And  yet  another,  and  that  other  only 
By  reason  of  that  name. 

Stru.  My  gracious  King, 
That  you  have  made  me  noble,  is  your  gift, 
For  which  I  am  ever  bounden.     But,  being  made 
Thus  noble,  it  vsrere  not  grateful  but  to  be 
The  mere  physician  you  were  pleas'd  to  raise. 
Rank  has  its  obhgations.     To  receive  it 
Is  to  owe  service  to  the  sovereign  giver ; 
And  I  were  recreant,  did  I  not  so  do. 
Chris,  [impatiently. 

And  unto  whom,  sage  counselor  that  thou  art. 
Am  I  then  bounden  ? 

Stru.  [solemnly.']  Unto  God. 

Eater  an    Usher. 

Ush.  The  Count 
Of  Rantzow  craves  admittance  of  the  King. 
Chris.  Let  him  come  in. 

Stru.  Have  I  your  gracious  leave  ? 

[boiving^  as  to  retire. 
Chris.  No,  thou  shalt  learn  like  Pallas  from  the  swine. 

Enter  Rantzow. 

Thou  com'st  in  time,  good  Rantzow.     See  this  sage. 
He  was  a  leech  —  physician,  I  should  say  ; 
He  is  a  count :  wouldst  thou  beUeve,  he  still 
Aspires  to  more  ? 
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Rant.  0  readily,  my  liege, 
Knowing  your  Majesty's  generous  nature  well. 
The  open  hand  makes  an  importunate  mouth. 
Chris.  For  a  fool,  Rantzy,  that  w^as  not  ill  said. 
But  Struensee  does  not  accept ;  he  takes  — 
Or  would,  I  mean  —     Canst  guess  at  it  ? 

Rant  [inaliciously .']  Your  sceptre  ? 
It  often  passes  by  another  name  — 
Yet  passes  stilL 

Chris.  How  wise  thou  art  to-day  ! 
And  yet  how  dull !     My  sceptre  is  a  toy ; 
But  this  bold  Struensee  would  catch  and  keep 
What  is  still  more  a  toy.     Dolt,  't  was  my  conscience  : 
He  would  be  priest,  as  well  as  doctor,  this 
Lord  Count  and  Counselor.     But,  thank  our  sires. 
We  are  but  protestant  and  have  no  need 
Of  a  director.  [SigJis  to  Stru.  who  Exit,  luhile 

Enter  Brandt. 

Now  for  gayer  talk. 
Well,  my  ambassador,  what  of  the  ball  ? 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Third 

Scene  I.     As  in  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Juliana.     Frederic.     Moltke.     Rantzow. 

KCELLAR. 

Fred.  Thus  much  then  is  decided.     Ere  the  sun 

.Lights  a  new  day,  these  men  must  both  be  seiz'd  ; 
The  King  shall  sign  the  order  of  arrest  — 
But  will  he  sign  it  ? 

Bant.  That  admits  no  doubt, 
Save  as  to  Brandt.     For  Struensee  himself, 
His  super-meddhng  seems  to  have  lost  him  favor. 
The  King  made  merry  with  his  mushroom-growth, 
And  bid  me  note  the  muck-heap  whence  it  sprung, 
Even  in  the  fungus'  presence,  whose  High-Dutch  stalk 
To-morrow  we  uproot. 

2foU.  With  pardon,  count, 
Let  an  old  man  correct  you.     The  great  o;ik, 
Whose  trunk  for  centuries  has  spread  out  branches, 
Should  be  too  large  and  lofty  to  despise 
The  little  plant,  whose  growth  is  wondrous  more 
For  that  it  is  so  sudden.     Had  Brahe's  birth 
Been  less  illustrious,  would  your  great  foresire. 
The  wise,  the  generous  Henry  of  your  house, 
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Have  lov'd  or  help'd  him  less  ?     He  who  arrang'd 
The  Royal  Law,  the  Count  of  ariffenfeld, 
Was  simple  Peter  Schumacher  by  birth, 
Son  of  a  mere  wine-merchant  in  this  town, 
And  had  applied  himself  to  physic  first, 
Like  your  new  mushroom. ^^ 

Rant.  No  offence  was  meant ; 
Most  surely,  none  to  you.     I  spoke  the  hate 
I,  as  a  noble,  feel  toward  this  new  man. 
Who  wars  against  our  order.  —     If  the  King 
Refuse,  after  all,  to  have  the  pair  arrested, 
What  does  your  Highness  then  propose  ? 

Fred.  To  arrest 
The  pau-  without  him.     Do  not  look  aghast. 
To  fail  is  to  be  ruin'd ;  but,  our  foes 
Once  in  our  power,  it  were  an  easy  task 
To  appease  the  King,  who  finds  no  fault  with  change. 
Save  as  it  gives  him  trouble.     But  my  friend, 
Count  Moltke,  shakes  the  head. 

Molt.  'T  is  not  alone 
At  the  rare  boldness  of  your  Highness'  plan. 
That  will  not  come  to  trial.     The  King  will  sign, 
If  properly  urg'd,  the  order  for  the  arrest. 
Teach  him  his  personal  safety  is  at  stake, 
His  crown,  his  sceptre,  and  his  favorites  fall 
More  easily  than  they  rose.     'T  is  in  the  urgence 
Lies  the  great  peril  which  awakes  my  doubt. 
The  Royal  Law  pronounces  whosoever. 
Of  whatsoever  rank,  in  any  wise, 
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Though  in  the  smallest  degree,  shall  cause  the  King 
To  contravene  his  absolute  power  and  right 
As  monarch,  or  grant  what  derogates  therefrom. 
Shall  of  high-treason  be  accounted  guilty 
And  undergo  its  penalties,  and  the  act 
Or  grace  obtain'd  shall  be  accounted  void. 
What  shall  close-up  for  us  our  master's  ear 
To  the  Queen's  instance  brought  against  us  ? 

Jul  That 
Which  shall  close-up  thy  master's  ear  against 
His  Queen  herself.     Thou  look'st  astounded.     What ! 
Has  my  wise  counsel  and  old  friend  forgotten 
His  ancient  craft  ?     'T  were  engineering  rare. 
To  dam  the  narrower  sluices  of  our  wo, 
And  leave  the  main  gate  free ! 

Molt.  But  in  the  attempt 
To  shut  the  vast  tide  in,  the  outrushing  flood 
May  whelm  us  all.     Your  Majesty  must  see 
This  is  no  common  peril. 

Jul.  'T  is  to  dare 
Largely,  I  grant ;  but  think,  with  what  great  aim  I 
Its  issue,  if  successful,  makes  us  all. 
Stops  in  mid  flow  that  sea  of  wild  reform. 
Which,  than  our  real  inundations  worse, 
Threatens  all  Denmark,  and  secures  the  state. 
Safe  in  its  old  embankments,  from  the  fears 
Of  now  perplexing  change. 

Molt.  But  if  it  prove 
Disastrous  ? 
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Jill.  Can  that  be  ?     The  Queen, 
As  imphcated  in  the  traitorous  plot 
To  rob  the  King  of  power,  —  it  being  indeed 
For  her  behoof,  —  can  scarcely  hope  for  mercy 
More  than  her  creatures.     Is  the  royal  heart 
Yet  flexible,  we  have  what  to  the  core 
Will  make  it  hard  as  steel.     Speak,  gallant  sir. 

Kod.  'T  is  with  regret.  —     It  was  my  lot  to  see. 
This  very  hour,  the  Queen  and  Struensee, 
In  the  King's  antechamber.     Struensee, 
Holding  her  Majesty's  iBngers  in  his  own, 
Kiss'd  passionately  her  hand.     I  saw  no  more, 
Eetreating  at  the  act ;  but  on  his  cheek 
The  hue  was  deepen'd,  and  the  red  on  hers 
Was  not  of  anger. 

Jul.  Does  my  son  believe  ? 
Or  must  he  put  his  fingers  in  the  wounds. 
To  make  faith  certain  ? 

Fred.  'T  is  enough.     This  night 
Let  us  have  action. 

Jul.  What  dost  thou  propose  ? 

Fred.  To  arrest  the  counts,  and  it  may  be  the  Queen, 
Before  the  ball. 

Jul.  No,  after.     At  the  ball. 
The  royal  wanton  will  confirm  this  tale 
Of  her  dishonor,  if  there  needs  more  proof. 
Then,  in  the  still,  dark  hours  of  the  morn. 
When  all  ears  are  benumb'd  with  sleep,  the  arrest 
Will  be  more  easy  and  excite  less  tumult. 
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Fred.  'T  is  sagely  reason'd.     But  our  prudent  Moltke 
Is  not  yet  satisfied. 

Molt.  Not  of  the  safety 
Of  this  precipitate  act.     Perchance  my  age 
May  make  me  timorous,  and  it  oft  befalls 
That  in  the  affairs  of  state,  as  in  the  field, 
A  bold  and  seeming-reckless  stroke  wins  all. 
Still,  let  me  venture  to  advise  my  Prince 
Not  to  allow  delay.     The  mandate  sign'd. 
The  arrest  should  follow  instantly.     The  King 
Might  else  repent.     And  if  't  is  to  be  done 
This  act,  which  I  dissuade  from,  as  most  rash, 
Hi-weigh' d,  and  fraught  with  peril,  it  were  well 
To  do  it  by  surprise.     Rous'd  from  his  sleep, 
Confus'd,  excited,  it  may  be  alarm'd. 
The  King  may  hastily  sign  what  else  by  day 
He  might  take  time  to  ponder  and  refuse. 
But  who  of  us  shall  dare  for  this  invade 
The  King's  bedchamber  ? 

Jul  I. 
Fred.  And  I.     The  rest 
Will  need  your  act,  brave  Koellar,  and  your  arm, 
My  fiery  Rantzow, 

Rant.  No,  by  Heaven  !  not  mine. 
I  will  not  play  Ulysses  for  my  part. 
But  dare,  like  Magnus  ErUngsen,'^''  by  day, 
Nor  murder  even  my  enemies  asleep. 

Fred.  Who  talks  of  murdering  ?     Death  indeed  may  come, 
But  not  by  us.     What  gallant  Koellar  here, 
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And  Eichstadt,  who  has  promis'd  his  support, 
Scruple  not  doing,  why  shouldst  thou  refuse  ?  — 
"Whose  regiment  provides  the  guard  to-night  ?  [to  Kod. 

Keel.  Mine,  please  your  Highness. 

Jul  'T  is  the  will  of  God  I 

Fred.  Good  fortune  at  the  least,  and  augurs  well. 

Our  course  thus  smooth'd,  thou  wilt  not,  Kantzow,  sure, 

Withhold  thy  valiant  spirit  and  strong  arm 

From  this  brave  venture.     Erling's  son  himself 

Would  not  have  scrupled  where  surprise  alone 

Averted  ruin  and  made  victory  sure. 

To  entrust  the  enterprise  to  meaner  hands 

Were  to  invite  betrayal;  with  us  few 

The  plot  is  safer  and  success  ensur'd. 

'T  is  a  man's  part,  fear  not ;  Count  Brandt,  who  struck 

The  King  himself  at  Hirschholm  ^®,  will  not  yield 

Without  a  struggle.     I  depend  on  thee. 

I  see  I  may.     We  shall  not  be  ungrateful 

Return  with  Koellar  hither  in  an  hour. 

Eichstadt  will  then  be  here,  and  all  our  parts 

In  their  detail  made  perfect.     Moltke's  pen 

Meanwhile  will  write  the  order,  which,  when  sign'd. 

Hurls  from  his  borrow'd  and  misguided  car 

This  would-be  god  who  drives  too  near  the  sun.  — 

Rant.  —  Gives  to  us  nobles  our  ancestral  lands 
Free  of  the  taxman's  gatherings. 

Jul.  —  And  to  me 
The  joy  to  see  that  shame  of  royal  wives, 
English  Matilda,  thron'd  where  she  deserves. 

\_Exeunt  Rant,  and  Keel.  —     Scene  doses. 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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Scene  II. 

As  in  Act  I.  Scene  II. 

Struensee, 
standing  hy  a  tahJe.     A  Servant  holding  open  a  door. 

Enter  Bernstorff. 
Strii.  steps  forward  to  him,  courteously^  hut  with  some  reserve. 

Bern.  Your  Excellency  hardly  woi^ld  expect 
To  see  me  here. 

Stru.  And  wherefore  not  ?     I  know 
The  Count  of  Bernstorfif  just,  and  great  of  soul. 
And  seeing  and  knowing,  that  't  was  not  I  displac'd  him, 
He  could  not,  being  just,  hold  me  in  fault, 
Nor,  being  great  of  soul,  could  feel  it. 

Bern.  I  have  drawn 
This  praise  unwittingly.     But  let  that  pass. 
Know  you  why  I  have  come  ?     Can  you  believe 
It  is  in  friendliness  ? 

Stru.  I  can,  and  do. 
How  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Bern.  Briefly,  save  yourself. 
Your  liberty,  nay  life,  is  now  in  peril. 
Stru.  This  is  Brandt's  warning  !    Whence  should  danger  come  ? 
I  have  sought  to  do  all  justice,  and  have  liv'd, 
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During  my  ministry,  with  no  thought  but  this, 
To  save,  to  increase,  to  strengthen,  to  defend, 
Make  Denmark  prosperous  and  her  commons  blest. 
Bern.  'T  was  against  reason. 

Stru.  Says  Count  BernstoriT  so  ? 
He  who  disdain'd  to  profit  by  the  poor. 
And  freed  his  new  possessions  from  their  chains, 
Making  the  serfs  be  masters. 

Bern.  And  't  is  hence, 
That  I  have  so  befriended,  if  you  will, 
The  poor  and  the  oppress'd,  that  your  vast  schemes 
I  censure,  while  I  own  your  motives  right. 
I  follow'd  in  the  footsteps  of  my  queen  :  "^^ 
But  who  has  trod  in  mine  ?     It  was  my  loss, 
And  concern'd  no  one  that  I  freed  my  serfs. 
That  gave  me  not  the  right  to  urge  the  like 
On  others ;  how  much  less  to  try  to  enforce 
Like  action,  as  you  do.     Your  vast  reforms. 
That  cover  all  the  kingdom  and  insert 
Their  hundred  hands  in  every  part,  must  fail 
Because  they  rouse  all  factions  and  all  ranks 
In  common  cause  against  you,  and  your  works 
Will  not  be  honor'd  even  by  the  oppress'd, 
For  none  will  understand  you. 

Stru.  Be  it  so. 
I  may  reply  as  Tavsen,  Ribe's  bishop, 
"  My  honesty  shall  plead  for  me  hereafter."  '" 
Bern.  That  is  the  noble  thought  of  noble  minds. 
Ere  age  and  disappointment  have  benumb'd 
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Enthusiasm.     Well  indeed,  if  such 

Take  not  their  first  great  lesson  from  the  grave  1 

Perhaps  I  should  say,  ill ;  for  violent  death 

Stops  short  the  heart-beat  while  the  soul  throbs  warm 

With  its  best  impulses. 

Stru.  Should  fear  of  death 
Deter  then  from  well-doing  ? 

Bern.  Such  a  thought 
Count  Struensee  will  not  impute  to  me. 
I  come  to  warn  him,  not  for  that  his  life. 
Or  liberty,  is  in  peril,  but  that  hfe 
And  liberty  are  peril' d  both  in  vain. 
You  will  not  ask  me  whence  I  have  the  tale ; 
But  it  is  whisper  d,  even  so  soon,  the  King 
Grows  restless  with  your  discipline.     In  sooth  — 
Let  me  be  candid  —  what  can  you  avail, 
Though  you  toil  hourly  in  the  generous  task  ? 
Can  nature  be  remodel'd  ?  can  you  crush 
The  force  of  habit  ?  or  by  reasoning  make 
The  Selfishness  of  self-indulgence  yield 
A  moment's  pause  to  ponder  and  step  back, 
When  thought  and  retrogression  both  give  pain  ? 
Cease  to.  hope  this. 

Strn.  Why  should  I  not  prevail  ? 
Did  not  Sterkodder  ^\  in  the  ancient  time, 
Turn  from  his  baseness,  after  long  ado, 
His  royal  master's  son,  from  her  vile  bonds, 
The  bonds  of  shame,  relieve  bad  Ingild's  sister, 
And  sweep  his  dissolute  minions  from  the  court  ? 
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He  labor'd  long,  I  grant ;  but  't  is  the  end 
Makes  the  reward,  and  labor  is  forgotten 
When  the  fruit  ripens  and  requites  his  toil 
But  for  whose  care  the  worms,  the  very  sun, 
Had  eaten  its  heart  out  or  dry'd  up  its  sap. 
Bern.  But  if  the  end  come  not,  the  ripen'd  fruit, 
Before  the  gardener's  senses  aU  are  seal'd 
To  its  perfection  ?     What,  thou  generous  soul, 
(  Let  me  requite  thy  courteous  praise  in  kind, 
And  not  less  honestly,  )  —  what  should  to  thee 
Be  the  King's  reformation,  which  may  come 
Tdo  late,  or  never?     Wast  thou  sure  indeed, 
Then,  to  resign  thy  liberty,  or  life. 
Would  be  heroic,  and  thy  steadfast  faith 
Would,  as  with  martyrs,  make  thy  sufferings  light, 
And  death  seem  triumph. 

Stru.  If  it  be  at  all 
A  hero's  part,  is  't  less  so,  that  the  fight 
Is  aU  but  hopeless  ?  or  does  Bernstorff 's  lord, 
Who  has  avow'd  his  goodness  brought  him  loss, 
G-auge  duty  by  its  profits  ? 

Bern.  Said  I  so  ? 
It  was  my  loss.     But,  did  I  damage  those 
Whom  I  would  favor,  should  I  persevere  ? 
There  is  our  difference.     With  o'erheated  zeal. 
And  giant  grasp  that  clutches  all  at  once. 
Thou  crushest  much  and  lett'st  the  rest  escape 
Through  thy  clos'd  fingers.     Wilt  thou  now  give  heed  ? 
There  is,  Count  Struensee,  a  dangerous  plot. 
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"Wherein  your  enemies  most  near  the  Court 

But  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.  From  the  Queen.  [Uxit. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Her  Majesty  awaits  His  Excellency 
In  the  King's  antechamber. 

Stru.  Say,  I  come  —  [Confused ; 
Bern,  regarding  him  with  surprise. 
I  will  attend  Her  Majesty.     [Exit  Page. 

Bern.  We  part. 
I  had  nearly  said  too  much.     You  will  give  heed, 
And  profit  by  my  hint  ?  and  pardon  it. 
Like  my  intrusion  ? 

Stru.  Pardon  ?     While  I  live, 
Happen  what  will,  I  am  your  debtor  ever. 

[Exit  Bern. 
Stbuensee  appears  to  collect  himself  a  mome7it, 
then  snatches  eagerly  his  hat,  and  follows. 
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Scene  III. 

The  King's  antechamber.     As  in  Act  II.   Scene  I. 

Matilda.     The  Page. 

Matil.  Was  he  alone  ? 

Page.  Your  Majesty,  the  Count 
Of  Bernstorff  parley'd  with  him. 

Matil  Ah!     That  was 
Unfortunate.     I  mean  —  that  I  am  griev'd 
To  have  broken-up  their  parle.     Thou  mayst  retire. 

\_Exit  Page. 
The  Count  of  Bernstorff?     What  should  he  do  there? 
What  must  he  think,  that  I  should  send  ?     But  why 
Should  I  not  send  ?     It  is  my  conscieDce  puts 
This  color  on  an  act  which  in  itself 
Is  nothing  wrong,  nor  misbecomes  my  state, 
Albeit  unusual.     Yet,  if  Struensee, 
Thus  call'd,  betray'd  confusion It  is  he  ! 

Enter  Struensee. 

Stru.  Your  Majesty  was  pleas'd  to  send 

Matil.  Yes,  yes. 

I  sent What  did  the  Count  of  Bernstorflf  want  ? 

Stru.  He  came  to  warn  me  of  some  unknown  danger 
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.  To  liberty  —  to  life  itself,  he  said, 
*T  was  generous  in  him. 

MatU.  In  him  —  Bemstorff  —    Yes. 
He  came  to  warn  you  —     0  G-od,  Struensee ! 
He  had  good  cause.     For  this  it  was  I  sent. 
Heed  thou  the  warning.     Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  then  ? 
Stru.  What  is  it  that  for  my  unworthy  sake 
Alarms  Your  Majesty  ? 

Matil.  0  stand  not  now 
On  ceremony.     'T  is  a  peril  more, 
That  I  have  sent  for  you,  to  meet  you  here,  — 
Though  better  here  than  elsewhere.     Listen  now, 
And  haste  to  thwart  the  plotters.     A  good  maid 
Who  serves  me  overheard,  some  moments  since, 
A  colonel  of  the  guards  in  secret  talk 
With  Countess  Svider.     That  mahgnant  woman 
Seem'd  to  have  made  a  compact  with  the  man 
For  your  destruction,  which,  he  said,  was  sure 
And  close  at  hand.     The  listener  thought  that  I 
Was  mingled  as  a  victim  in  the  plot, 
But  could  hear  nothing  certain  ;  for  the  man, 
Reminding,  as  he  said,  of  her  own  words. 
His  vile  accomplice,  that  "stone  walls  have  ears," 
Drew  her  far  from  the  door  and  talk'd  more  low. 
When  done,  the  countess  kiss'd  him  on  the  mouth. 
Remember  how  that  woman  lately  here 

Espied  our  meeting :  think Why  art  thou  dumb  ? 

What  did  the  count  advise  thee  ? 

Stni.     Bernstorflf  ?     Nought. 
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He  had  but  time  to  warn  me. 

Matil.  As  have  I. 

Go,  Struensee ! 

Stru.  And  whither  ? 

Maiil.  From  the  Court, 

From  Denmark  ;  only  go,  without  delay. 
Stru.  And  does  Your  Majesty  command  me  this  ? 
Matil.  Implore  you  —  with  my  whole  heart.     'T  is  for  life, 

Bethink  you.     'T  is  perhaps  for  more  —  for  me. 

Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  seeming  lost  ? 

Must  I  say  more  ? 

Stru.  0  no,  no  ;  all  is  said 

In  bidding  me  to  go.     How  can  I  go  ? 

Since  here 

Matil.  Since  here? —     What  is 't I  cannot  stop 

To  ask  your  meaning.     Nay,  this  is  no  time 

For  womanly  reserve  or  queenly  pride  ; 

I  know  it  well.     It  is  a  reason  more 

Why  you  should  fly  from  Denmark.     Go  at  once. 

Stay  not  for  preparation,  nor  for  means. 

Fly  to  my  own  free  England  :  once  there  safe, 

All  will  be  sent  you  that  your  rank,  your  tastes, 

Your  habits  need.     See,  Struensee,  't  is  not 

The  Queen  exacts,  it  is  the  woman  urges 

Her  friend,  whose  Hberty,  whose  life  perhaps, 

She  knows  in  peril,  to  save  it  for  her  sake. 

'T  is,  Struensee,  Matilda  on  the  knees 

Of  her  heart's  anguish  prajs  thee,  for  that  heart. 

To  save  thyself  and  her. 
24* 
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Stru.  Yes,  for  those  words, 
Which  wake  I  dare  not  say  what  feeling  in  me, 
Of  mingled  joy,  and  terror,  and  remorse, 
Reminding  me  my  duty  't  were  to  flee 
Though  nothing  threaten'd,  —  for  those  precious  words, 
I  will  do  all  your  bidding ;  but  one  grace 
Su£fer  me  still  to  supplicate,  the  last 
Perhaps,  alas,  you  ever  will  accord. 
Command  me  not  to  go  until  the  dawn. 
This  night,  the  ball  —  it  is  the  last,  last  time 
The  honor  you  have  done  me  in  the  dance 
May,  through  like  grace,  be  mine. 

2Iatil  Imprudent  man  1 
Is  such  a  pleasure  to  be  weigh'd  with  life  ? 
Is  this  your  duty  ?  is  it  mine  ?     Go  now  ; 
For  my  sake,  go. 

Sti'u.  It  is  the  last,  last  time. 
I  will  be  prudent ;  I  will  bear  in  mind 
The  debt  I  owe  to  Denmark,  to  its  Queen, 
And,  wo  is  me,  its  King.     But  this  one  night ! 
Matil.  'T  is  madness.     It  is  worse  than  weak  to  yield. 
But,  since  for  this  night  only,  —  be  it  so. 

Enter  J  hurriedly , 
Brandt. 

Br.  Madam,  the  King. 

Matil.  Help,  Heaven  I     [Exit. 

Br.  [Joiv  and  reproachful! i/, 
.  to  Stru.]  Was  this  well  ? 
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Rouse  thee.     For  hei-  sake,  then  I  [in  same  low  tone,  but 

earnestly. 
The  King  is  here. 

Enter,  luith  hat  on, 

Christian, 

preceded  by  an  Usher,  and  followed  by  Bernstorff 

and  Rantzow,  all  uncovered. 

They  cross  slowly  the  scene,  the  King  speaking  as  he  walks. 

Chris.  [To  Br. 

Ah !  thou  art  here ;  and  with  thee  our  right  hand, 
Playing  the  mope  again.     Thou  naughty  Brandt  I 
Hast  thou  been  lecturing  him,  as  he  has  us  ? 
Be  not  abash'd,  our  Minister ;  rest  sure 
We  Uke  thee  none  the  worse ;  but  keep  henceforth 
Thy  lessons  for  our  Queen,  who  loves  thy  talk. 
Here,  at  our  side  ;  we  need  thee.     Follow,  Brandt. 

Struensee  ranges  himself  at  the  left  hand  of  the  King,  a 

little  behind  him,  but  in  advance  of  Bernstorff  ajid 

Rantzow.     Brandt  follows  last.     Exeunt,  — 

the  Drop  falling  ere  they 

disappear. 
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Act    the    Fourth 

Scene  I.     A  room  in  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  King. 

Juliana.      Frederic. 

F)'ed.  [facing  the  side  scene,  and  speaking  as  to  one  within. 

You  have  done  your  best,  sir,  and  need  have  no  fear. 
You  we  shall  hold  exonerated. 

Enter,  through  a  door  above, 

Christian, 

in  his  dressing-rohe. 

Chris.  So. 
But  who  Tvill  thee  ?     "What  means  this  outrage  here, 
Here  in  my  chamber,  at  this  hour  of  night  ? 
Where  be  my  guards  ? 

Fred.  My  royal  brother  and  King, 
Pardon  !     That  this  is  not  an  outrage  meant, 
Though  violent  intrusion  for  your  sake, 
"Whose  throne  at  least  is  threaten'd,  witness  here 
My  mother,  our  departed  father's  spouse, 
Here,  for  this  only,  with  me. 

Jul.  —  But  to  thwart 
Your  traitor  minister,  Struensee,  whose  scheme 
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To  set  aside  Your  Majesty,  and  make 

Your  consort  Regent,  only  now  discover'd 

Chris.  Think'st  thou  I  am  mad,  or  Struensee  a  fool? 
What  could  it  stead  him,  were  the  Queen  in  place  ? 
This  is  invention  I 

Jul  Must  I  then  respond  ? 
The  Queen  herself  aspires  to  sovereign  power ; 
And  Struensee  is  recogniz'd  her  slave 
At  once  and  master. 

Chris.  This  is  all  too  much  ! 
Are  we  the  King  in  Denmark,  and  must  hear 
This  calumny  ?  be  summon'd  from  our  couch 
To  welcome  insult  ? 

Jul.  Patience,  royal  son  — 
Let  me  so  call  thee  :  in  my  dead  lord's  name 
Who  was  thy  sire,  I  pray  thee  hear.     What  cause 
Could  keep  me  and  thy  brother  from  our  beds 
And  make  us  summon  thee,  our  king,  from  thine, 
But  danger  imminent  to  thee  or  us  ? 
That  it  is  not  to  us,  its  source  will  show. 
Has  not  this  Struensee  contriv'd  to  usurp, 
Little  by  little,  all  functions  of  the  state, 
So  that  he  may  be  said  to  guide  the  sceptre 
Your  Majesty  does  but  hold  ? 

Chris.  So  Rantzow  said, 
Or  so  implied.     This  must  be  look'd  to.     Well  ? 
Jul.  If  the  thick-witted  Rantzow  saw  so  much. 

What  must  observers  of  more  brain  than  he  ? 
Chris.  Well,  well  ? 
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Jul.  Wherever  danc'd  the  Qaeen  to-night, 
There  mov'd  Count  Struensee.     Your  Majesty 
Had  the  first  honor  ;  afterward  her  hand 
Was  his,  and  his  throughout. 

Chris.  And  may  again 
Be,  as  't  has  been  before.     And  for  this  prate, 
Mere  woman's  gossip  and  a  widow's  grudge. 
You  have  dar'd  to  rouse  me  in  the  depth  of  night. 
Thrusting  ray  page  aside,  and  by  the  noise 
Of  your  forc'd  entrance  breaking  my  first  sleep. 
'T  was  kindly  and  most  reverently  done. 
Will  you  now  both  withdraw  ? 

Fred.  May  it  please  Your  Grac( 
It  is  not  woman's  gossip,  royal  brother, 
What  a  brave  colonel  of  the  palace  guard 
Relates,  who  saw  himself  this  day  the  Queen 

Chris.  Beware,  sir ! 

Jul.  If  Your  Majesty  averts 
Your  face  from  common  frailty,  it  is  vain 
To  offer  more.     To-morrow  when  the  plot 
Bursts  o'er  your  head,  which  then  will  be  discrown'd, 

Do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge 

Chris.  Stop. 
What  is  this  plot  ?     I  will  not  listen  aught 
That  dares  impeach  Matilda  as  a  wife  ; 
But,  is  there  threat  of  treason,  let  me  know  it, 
And  prove  it.     Speak  thou,  Frederic,  and  be  brief. 

Fred.  To  prove  it  would  be  long.     Enough  that  now 
We  have  it  certain  that  to-morrow's  sun 
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Will  shine  upon  a  crownless  king,  whose  power, 

Given  to  the  Queen  as  Regent 

Chris.  Is  this  true 

That  seems  so  little  truth-hke  ?     Dost  thou  swear  ? 
Fred.  Why  am  I  in  your  chamber  at  this  hour  ? 

Why  is  my  mother  here  ?     0  royal  brother, 

Who  art  my  king,  let  me,  not  less  the  first 

In  loyalty  than  rank  of  all  your  subjects. 

Adjure  you,  thus  upon  my  bended  knee, 

Have  mercy  on  your  people  as  yourself 

And  give  heed  to  our  warning. 

Chris.  What  to  do? 

Else,  brother.     Hast  thou  come  prepar'd  to  save 

As  well  as  warn  ? 

Fred.  What  else  ?     It  is  that  now 

Is  the  fit  time  for  action,  we  are  here. 

Tour  faithless  Minister,  your  favorite  Brandt 

Chris.  Not  he,  not  Brandt !     My  Minister  at  times 

G-rows  wearisome  and  makes  me  yawn.     I  have  thought 

I  would  displace  him  and  call  Bernstorff  in. 

But  Brandt  is  genial,  loves  me,  and  makes  sport. 
Fred.  He  renders  service,  not  unto  his  king 

In  the  first  place,  but  to  the  man  through  whom 

Comes  the  King's  favor.     All  the  immediate  friends 

Of  Struensee  must  share  his  fat.e.     The  arrest 

Should  be  immediate,  — 

Chi'is.  No,  to-morrow  be  it. 

To-morrow  I  will  play  the  king.     To-night 

I  am  a  tired  mortal ;  let  me  sleep. 
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Fred.  To-morro-w  is  their  hour,  to-night  is  yours. 

This  momenf,  when  the  palace  and  the  town 

Are  hnsh'd  in  darkness  and  the  death  of  sleep, 

Is  most  propitious.     Thus,  without  the  risk 

Of  popular  excitement,  or  defeat 

In  any  movement  of  our  needful  plans, 

All  may  be  finish'd  almost  when  begun. 

Your  Majesty  must  pardon  me  —  the  Queen, 

As  chief  in  the  conspiracy 

Chris.  No,  no ; 

I  never  will  beheve  it.     Take  the  rest : 

Let  her  be  spar'd. 

Fred.  Alas,  knows  not  tbe  King 

The  power  of  women  ?     We  shall  harm  her  not. 

No  longer  reach' d  by  those  who  warp'd  her  mind 

Unto  this  treason,  in  a  Uttle  time 

The  Queen  will  be  once  more  your  faithful  spouse 

And  loyal  consort.     But,  until  that  hour, 

'T  is  needful  that  she  be,  hke  them,  constraint. 

This  is  the  order,  [unfolding  and  exteyiding  a  paper. 
Chris.  You  have  come  prepar'd. 
Fred.  Have  we  not  said,  there  is  no  time  to  spare  ? 

Will  it  please  Your  Grace  to  sign  ? 

Chris.  Well,  give  it  me. 

I  wish,  like  Gersdorf,'^  that  I  could  not  write. 

But  since  it  must  be,  hand  me  quick  the  pen, 

And  let  me  back  again  unto  my  sleep ; 

'T  is  nearly  four  o'clock ;  I  am  getting  chill'd. 
Christian  stoops  to  sign  the  paper ^  — 
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Juliana  and  Frederic  exchanging  over  Ms  shoulder 
looks  of  exultation  ;  and  Scene  closes. 


Scene  II. 

A  room  in  Struensee's  Ajmrtment 

Struensee  and  Brandt 

seated  at  a  table.     The  former's  chess-sword, 

tmhucJtled,  lies  on  the  tahle. 

Br.  Let  us  not  argue  further.     'T  is  enough 

Thou  hast  recogniz'd  thy  danger,  and  the  Queen 
Exacts  thy  going.  Would  that  thou  hadst  gone 
Before  she  had  need  to  exact  it  for  herself! 

Stru.  Be  not  so  cruel,  Brandt. 

Br.  I  am  not  cruel. 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not.     But  this  fatal  love, 

Even  now  so  heinous  guilt,  and,  if  indulg'd 

Let  us  dismiss  the  theme.     Art  thou  prepar'd 
To  start,  as  thou  didst  promise,  with  the  dawn  ? 

Stru.  How  could  I  be  ?  the  ball  is  scarcely  over : 
I  am  weary,  and  will  snatch  a  brief  hour's  rest, 
Then  give  my  orders. 

Br.  No,  that  must  not  be. 
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What  Bernstorflf,  what  tha  Queen,  what  I  have  thought 

Is  imminent  danger,  wilt  thou  thus  despise  ? 

Lose  not  a  moment.     There  is  none  to  lose. 

Better  before  the  dawn  than  after.     Sleep, 

If  sleep  thou  canst,  beyond  the  city  walls, 

Wliile  in  thy  carriage.     Here  thou  art  not  safe, 

Not  in  the  Palace,  not  perhaps  an  hour. 

What  is  that  noise  ? 

Rant,  [within. 

In  the  King's  name.     Stand  back  I 
Br.  They  are  on  thee  now  !  [springing  up. 

Enter 

Rantzow,  Kcellar  and  Eichstadt, 

with  drawn  swords.     Struensee' s  Chamberlain  following 

anxiously. 

Stru.  [rising.]  What  means  this,  sirs  ? 

Bant.  Arrest, 
By  the  King's  order. 

Stru.  I  submit. 

Br.  Thou  wilt  ? 
That  will  not  I.  [draicing.]  Does  the  King  have  such  work 
Done  by  such  hands  as  these  ?     If  thou  'rt  a  man, 
Draw  upon  these  assassins.     That  for  thee, 
Degenerate  Rantzovv.  [crossing  his  blade  on  Rantzow's. 

They  fight. 
Koil.  [seizing    Stru.   hy  the  throaty  at   the 
same  time  snatching  vp  his  aword. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  chance. 
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Eich.  [going  behind  Br.  and  disarming  him. 
Neither  shall  he. 

Br.  0  cowards  that  ye  are, 
As  well  as  cutthroats  I     [To  Stru.]  Hadst  thou  drawn  in 

time. 
We  might  have  put  down  three  such  dastard  knaves. 
I  am  enough  for  two,  come  both  in  front. 
That  thou  mayst  guess  [to  Bant]  thou  ruffian  Count,  who 

hast 
A  man  to  help  thee. 

Bant,  [furiously.']  Give  him  back  his  sword. 
Give  it,  I  say !     I  '11  let  his  insolent  blood 
Out  at  his  heart ! 

Keel.  With  pardon,  noble  sir, 
This  is  the  King's  affair,  no  private  brawl. 
Stru.  The    King's !     What  is    the    charge  ?     What    has    he 
done  ? 
Though  your  plot  aim  at  me,  as  I  was  warn'd, 
Count  Brandt  can  have  no  enemies.     Let  him  go  ; 
I  will  submit  me  patiently. 

Br.  'T  is  waste 
Of  gentle  language  on  such  rascal  kind. 
They  know  me  for  thy  friend  ;  that  is  enough. 
Bant,  [to  Br.]  When  thou   art   loos'd,   thou  'It  answer  unto 

me. 
Koel.  Pardon,  Count  Rantzow ;  't  is  a  waste  of  time 
As  well  as  words.  —     Call  in  the  guard,  thou  there. 

[To  the  Chamberlain.     He  stands  sullen 
and  motionless. 
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Art  thou  so  faithful  to  thy  fallen  lord  ? 

'T  is  well.     G-et  hence.     I  '11  summon  them  myself. 

[KoeJ.,  moves  toward  the  door^  following  Chamherlain  ; 
and  Sce7ie  closes. 


Scene  III. 


A  room  in  the  Queen^s  sleeping-apartment. 
A  door,  leading  to  an  inner  chamber  above,  partially  open. 

Juliana.      Frederic. 
standing  expectingly,  holding  at  the  door. 

Enter 

from  the  inner  chamber,  followed  by  one  of  her  ladies, 

Matilda. 

Matil.  I  had  not  come,  but  that  I  fear'd  to  see 
My  sleeping-room  invaded. 

Jul.  'T  would  not  be 
The  first  time  it  was  enter'd,  not  invaded, 
By  feet  that  had  no  business  to  be  there, 
Or  you  are  much  mahgn'd. 

Matilda,  as  if  disdaining  reply,  turns  her  eyes 
slowly  on  Frederic. 
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Fred.  {To  Jul]  Permit  me  speak.  — 
We  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform 
Against  Your  Majesty,  which  compels  us  break 
The  privacy  of  your  chamber  and  the  night. 
We  might  to  meaner  hands  have  given  the  task, 
But  come  ourselves,  my  mother  for  my  sake, 
To  give  more  seemHness  to  an  act,  itself 
Not  .decorous  though  needful,  I  for  yours, 
In  reverence  to  your  own  rank  and  the  throne 
Which  you  have  grac'd.  — 

Jul  Disgrac'd  ;  but  shall  no  longer. 

Matil  Peace  !  I  am  mistress  here.     I  know  you  well, 
Princess  of  Wolfenbuettel  ^',  whom  my  lord 
Receiv'd  as  stepmother  and  gave  to  me 
As  stepmother  and  mother-in-law  combin'd. 
But  little  more  than  children  as  we  were, 
You  easily  gain'd  our  confidence,  and  us'd  it 
To  sow  dissension  'twixt  us ;  but  we  grew 
Too  old  for  dupes.     My  lord,  whom  nature  form*d 
G-entle  and  princely,  you  have  made  debauch'd, 

Ruin'd  in  mind  and  body  :  and  now,  me 

What  want  you  now  with  me  ? 

Fred,  I  answer  that : 
To  arrest  you,  by  the  order  of  the  King. 

Matil  Arrest  ?     The  King  ?     He  has  been  tamper'd  with ! 
What  is  the  charge  ? 

Jul  You  '11  find  it  in  the  law 
Of  Moses,  Seventh  of  the  sacred  Ten. 
The  upstart  Count  who  help'd  you  break  that  law 
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Already  is  arrested  and  borne  forth. 
MatiJ.  What  is  this  horror  ?     Speak  thou,  Prince,  who  art 

At  least  less  insolent. 

Fred.  Even  what  you  have  heard  ; 

Count  Struensee  is  arrested.  — 

Matil.  Struensee? 

Ah,  this  is  infamy  !  — 

Jul.  Why,  so  we  think. 
Matil.  —  A  plot  to  murder  him.     Where  is  the  King  ? 

I  '11  seek  him  on  the  instant.     You  shall  see  I  — 
Fred.  [Sfeppvig  hetween  her  and  the  side  door. 

Nothing  to  aid  Tour  Majesty,  or  him  : 

The  traitor  has  confess'd. 

Maiil.  Confess'd  to  what  ? 

If  Struensee  you  mean.     He  can  confess 

To  nothing  that  is  not  hke  his  own  soul, 

Noble  and  stainless. 

Jul.  Have  we  this  avow'd  ? 

Why  dost  thou  dally,  Frederic  ?     Seize  the  wanton  ! 
Matil.  [stepping  hach.']  It  is  a  falsehood,  black  as  your  own  soul, 

If  you  imply,  as  seem  you  by  those  words. 

That  any  criminal  act  has  taken  place 

'Twixt  him  and  me,  or  any  thought  of  such. 

It  shames  me  even  to  think  of  such  a  thought. 

Which  you  have  dar'd  to  express  in  insolent  words 

Before  this  lady.     Struensee  confess'd  ? 

What  could  the  man  confess  ?     What,  being  a  man, 

Would  he,  even  if  he  could  confess,  to  wrong 

A  lady  and  a  queen  ? 
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Jul  What  in  it^^elf 
Involves  high-treason  :  in  directer  words, 
Adultery  with  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  thee, 
Whose  bastard  daughter  all  the  world  may  note 
Is  his  true  image. 

Matil.  Woman  I  whom  mischance 
Made  Queen  as  Princess,  —  for  a  peasant's  wife 
Would  blush,  if  chaste,  to  use  such  scurril  words,  — 
I  tell  thee,  in  thy  own  talk,  't  is  a  He, 
And  that  thou  know'st  it  such :  and  from  this  hour, 
Happen  what  may,  I  vow  to  never  more 
Hold  speech  with  thee  again. 

Jul.  And  thou 

Fred.  No  more. 
Let  me  complete  this  act.  —     Tour  Majesty 
Protests  then  solemnly,  what  the  Count  avers 
As  solemnly  is  false. 

Matil.  Is  false  ?     That  tale  ? 
That  infamous  fiction  of  a  most  vile  plot 
Of  disappointed  placemen,  led  by  foes 
Of  kindred  spirit  and  still  loftier  aim  ? 
It  does  not  need  protesting.     But  the  Count, 
The  unhappy  victim,  never  did  aver 
Or  even  admit  such  horror.     He  could  not  do  it< 
And  would  not,  in  his  senses,  if  he  could. 
For  his  own  sake  would  not. 

Fred.  In  personal  fear 
Men  lose  their  senses,  and  betray  their  hearts. 
The  threat  of  torture  shook  his  coward  nerves 
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At  the  first  hint 

Mntil.  He  is  like  me  behed. 
If  just  arrested,  where  was  found  the  time 
To  make  the  threat  or  listen  the  avowal  ? 

Fred.  Your  Majesty  may  stoop  to  asperse  my  truth, 
As  in  your  excitement  you  forgot  your  state 
To  vilify  my  mother.     It  nor  helps, 
Nor  harms  you.     Briefly,  —  you  deny  the  facts 
Confess'd  by  Struensee  ? 

Matil  The  facts  ?  the  fables. 
The  infamous  slanders,  whether  count  or  queen 
Invents  them  or  repeats  them,  all  or  part, 
That  breathe  an  imputation  on  my  fame 
As  wife  or  woman,  are  the  shapeless  work 
Of  envy,  hatred,  and  vile  lust  of  place. 

Fred.  Enough.     Your  Majesty  has  preordain'd 
The  Minister's  condemnation.     To  asperse 
The  honor  of  the  Queen  well  merits  death : 
And  such  will  be  his  sentence  by  the  law. 

Matil.  Not  death  ?  not  his  ?  not  Struensee's  ?     0  Heaven  ! 
Have  mercy  on  him  ! 

Fred.  'T  is  not  I  condemn  him. 
Your  Majesty's  own  lips  forbid  him  hope. 

Matil.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Fred.  Kevoke  what  you  have  said  ; 
Sign  an  admission  he  has  not  malign'd  you. 
'T  is  but  a  minute's  work,  —  and  all  is  done. 

Matil.  And  if  I  were  to  avow  myself  so  base 

But  no  I  I  see  your  motive  ;  and  were  there  none. 
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I  should  do  wrong  to  seek  to  save  a  life 
At  the  expense  of  what  makes  Hfe  of  value. 
Let  Struensee  in  terror  of  the  rack 
Asperse  mj  fame,  I  will  not  hbel  his, 
Not  even  to  save  him. 

Jul.  [to  Fred,  in  lower  tone. 
I  admir'd  your  art. 
It  was  too  soon. 

Fred,   [without  regarding  Jid. 

Remains  to  obey  the  King. 
Prepare  for  your  departure. 

Matil.  At  this  hour  ? 
And  whither  ? 

Fred.  To  the  walls  of  Cronenburg. 
Without  delay. 

Matil.  I  will  not ! 

Fred.  Think  again. 
'T  were  better  to  the  palace-gate  with  us. 
Than  with  a  guard,  and  dragg'd,  if  it  must  be. 
Matil.  0  Heaven  !     I  see  it  all  now  ;  ruin  —  ruin  ! 
Ruin  for  all  I     Poor  Struensee  I  —    My  child  ? 
May  it  go  with  me  ? 

Jul.  The  adulterous  brood  ? 
By  all  means. 

Fred.  Mother  I  —     Take  the  child.     Take  too 
This  lady,  if  you  will,  and  she  desire.     But  quick. 
Matil.  Let  first  my  lord's  stepmother  quit  this  room. 
I  go  with  you  alone  :  while  she  is  here, 
I  will  not  stir  one  step,  except  by  force. 
YoL.  IL— 25 
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Fred.  Be  it  so.     Madam  !  —  \to  Jul. 

Jul.  Who  would  wish  to  stay 
Where  is  pollution,  where  adulterous  feet 
Have  made  the  very  carpet  vile  to  tread  ? 
For  thee,  thou  'It  see  me  once  again,  and  there 
Where  I  have  joy'd  to  think  thou  soon  wouldst  be, 
Thou  shame  of  English  dames  and  royal  wives. 

[Exii,  —  Fred.,  after  seeing  her  out, 

replacing  himself  at  the  side-scene. 

Matilda 

throws  herself  weeping,  into  the  arms  of  her 

attending  lady,  and  the 

Drop  falls. 
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Act     the     Fifth 

Scene  I.     Before  the  Palace  at  Copenhagen. 

Bernstorff,  intercepting  Uhldal. 

Bern.  Uhldal !     So  fast  ?     I  might  suppose  you  shunn'd  me, 
As  anxiously  as  I  sought  you.     What  presses  ? 

Uhl  Sickness  of  heart.     I  am  hasting  home  to  bed,  — 
To  hide  in  darkness  :  I  abhor  the  light. 
Ugh  !  't  is  scarce  two  hours  since  ;  and  I  was  there  ; 
And  had  you  seen  !  —     You  know  where  I  then  was. 

Bern.  I  may  conjecture.     You  are  very  pale. 

Uhl  Yet  I  still  feel  as  if  I  was  bedropp'd 

With  human  gore  and  breath'd  its  sickening  steam. 

I  tried  to  lose  it,  wandering  here  and  there, 

And  mixing  with  this  group  and  that,  and  sought 

Relief  in  study ;  but  the  blood  was  there, 

Stain'd  each  law-page,  and  the  two  headless  trunks 

Rose  up  before  me,  spirting  out  their  streams 

Of  purple  gore  in  the  blithe  noontide-air. 

It  was  the  damn'dest  ending  of  a  farce, 

A  travesty  of  justice,  that  the  world 

Or  Satan  ever  look'd  on.     I  could  weep 

To  think  that  I  am  human. 

Bern.  Not  so  loud. 
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Come  with  me  to  my  house ;  you  will  be  heard, 
And  give  offence. 

Uhl.  There  was  a  time,  a  man 
Might  speak  before  this  Palace  what  he  pleas'd, 
Nor  ^ive  oflfence  in  Denmark.     I  am  not 
Afraid  to  utter  my  opinion  here 
More  than  before  the  bench,  when  those  two  men 
Were  seutenc'd  to  be  murder'd.     It  was  so  ; 
Murder'd  —  nought  else  ;  for  evidence  was  none 
Suflacient  to  condemn  them  ;  and  their  blood 
Will  spot  the  mantle  of  our  law  forever. 

Bern.  But  on  the  skirt  your  name  will  shine  in  gold, 
Who  hurl'd  your  voice  in  thunder  for  the  right. 

Uld.  How  could  I  else  ?     I  was  not  of  the  crew 
The  Dowager  had  brib'd  to  do  her  work. 
The  Court  were  all  her  minions. 

Bern.  True.     But  speak 
Lower  for  my  sake.     Let  your  lightning  flash, 
But  without  resonance. 

Ulil.  The  bolt  has  now 
Nothing  to  shiver.     0  that  fatal  want 
Of  nerve  in  Struensee  1     Had  he  but  defied 
The  unprincipled  Commission,  both  were  now 
Haply  ahve. 

Bern.  I  see  not  that. 

Uhl.  The  law. 
Retaining  that  curs'd  relic  of  the  past. 
The  Question,  limits,  well  you  know,  its  use 
To  criminals  condemn'd,  and  only  then 
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After  a  special  warrant  duly  issu'd, 

Sign'd  by  the  sovereign's  hand.     They  had  not  dar'd 

To  apply  it  otherwise,  or  had  so  applied  it 

At  their  own  peril.     But  the  unhappy  Count, 

Shown  privately  the  instruments  of  torture. 

Forgot  his  rights,  and  own'd  there  had  been  love 

Between  him  and  the  Queen,  when  not  an  act 

More  overt  than  the  kissing  of  her  hand, 

Which  any  lord  might  have  when  specially  grac'd, 

Could  be  adduc'd  against  him  !     All  the  rest, 

The  charge  of  peculation,  and  misuse 

Of  royal  favor,  or  abuse  of  power, 

Were  baseless  imputations,  or  a  count 

Of  errors  of  imprudence,  lapses  else 

Of  ministerial  wisdom,  which  no  court 

But  such  a  one  could  twist  into  a  crime 

Of  capital  treason.     0  that  fatal  lack 

Of  self-possession ! 

Bern.  'T  is  to  be  deplor'd  ; 
But  for  the  Queen's  sake  only.     For  himself, 
I  cannot  think  it  had  avail'd.     The  Court, 
Determin'd  to  condemn  him,  would  have  found 
Some  pretext  for  his  murder.     Look  at  Brandt, 
Charg'd  with  a  blow  struck  at  the  King^  whereof 
The  King  had  no  remembrance,  or  had  long 
Forgiven  it !     And  this  indeed  was  so. 
No  actual  blow  was  given.     So  tells  me  one 
Who  stood  in  Hirschholm  when  the  affair  transpir'd. 
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The  King,  at  play,  became  enrag'd  Tvith  Brandt, 
And  challeng'd  him  to  combat.     Brandt  declin'd. 
His  Majesty,  more  furious,  thrust  his  hand 
Into  Brandt's  open  mouth  and  grasp'd  his  tongue. 
Struggling,  in  pain,  in  danger  to  be  chok'd, 
Perhaps  indignant  too,  the  suflferer  did 
What  any  man  of  mettle  would  have  done, 
Push'd  his  assailant  back  with  all  his  force 
Till  he  had  freed  himself.     Even  on  the  spot, 
The  King,  who  wants  not  nobleness,  declar'd 
He  never  would  remember  the  affront 
To  Brandt's  discredit ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
Uld.  As  well  he  might.     It  was  for  him,  by  Heaven  1 
To  ask  Brandt's  pardon,  not  for  Brandt  to  ask  his. 
Had  he  been  tiwlj  noble,  as  you  claim. 
He  would  have  done  so, 

Bern.  Hush !  we  cannot  take 
The  part  of  History  here  ;  we  Uve  but  in 
The  present,  and,  where  kings  have  absolute  power, 
Must  keep  our  lips  shut,  though  we  use  our  eyes. 
Did  Struensee  —  I  almost  fear  to  ask  — 
Show  nerve  ? 

Ulih  No,  no.     But  he  was  sorely  try'd. 
Brandt  suffer'd  like  a  hero  ;  but  his  friend. 
Excitable  by  nature,  of  a  kind 
Of  men  whose  courage  is  not  the  nerve  of  beasts 
But  wholly  of  the  mind,  had  had  beside 
To  wait  beneath  the  scaffold,  where  he  heard 
The  dull  sound  of  the  thick  blade  falling  twice 
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On  hand  and  neck,  and  saw  the  warm  blood  dropping, 
Drop  after  drop,  between  the  ill-jointed  planks, 

Bern.  It  was  enough,  even  had  he  lov'd  him  less. 
We  know  he  had  manhood  not  to  plain  his  fiate, 
But  only  mourn'd  his  friend's. 

UhJ.  —  Who  died  for  nought 
But  that  he  was  his  friend.     The  moral  man 
Was  brave  enough.     But  listen  now  the  rest. 
'T  is  the  harsh  epilogue  to  this  sad  drama, 
Yet  points  not  at  the  dead,  but  only  us 
Who  live  in  Denmark.     You  will  think,  perhaps, 
The  murder'd  men  sleep  in  their  gTaves  ?     They  bound 
The  yet  warm  bodies  each  upon  a  wheel. 
Set  the  head  on  it  and  nail'd  fast  the  hand, 
And  left  them  there,  for  crows  to  do  the  rest.^ 

Bern.  This  in  a  Christian  country  !  at  this  day  I 
May  Heaven  forgive  us  Danes  ! 

Uhl.  Why  yes,  amen  I 
For  History,  where  each  nation  graves  in  brass 
All  vices  but  its  own,  will  not.     Farewell  1 

[Exit  ahruptly  ;  Bern,  slowly  folloiving. 
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Scene  II. 
A  room  in  the  Casile  of  Cronenhurg. 


Matilda,  seated. 
Sir  Robert  Keith.     A  Lady  in  Waiting. 


Enter 

Juliana,  followed 

hy    K(ELLAR   and  Amalie. 

Jul.  I  have  come  to  make  that  final  call  I  promis'd 
Your  Royal  Highness.     Nay,  look  not  amaz'd ; 
Being  now  disjoin'd,  in  bond  as  well  as  bed, 
From  Christian,  I  address  you  here  in  prison 
As  fits  your  royal  birth. 

Matil.  You  see.  Sir  Robert, 
What  I  must  yet  endure. 

Sir  R.  The  royal  cbild 
Of  England  is  above  such  poor  afironts. 
Your  Majesty  is  mistress  to  withdraw 
And  leave  the  ofiender.     Shall  I  dare  to  offer 
The  service  of  my  arm  ? 

Matil.  No,  here  is  best. 
We  can  outsit  the  mahee  of  our  foes. 
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But  ask  her,  with  what  purpose  she  is  here. 

Jul.  To  wish  Your  Highness  joy  —  since  Struensee 

Was  nothing  to  you,  as  he  claim'd  to  be  — 

That  your  calumniator  is  no  more. 

Matil.  Ah!   [covering  her  face  -with  her  hands. 

Sir  R.  Madam  !  —  [sternly^  to  Jul. 

Matil.  Mind  me  not,  Sir  Robert.     I  needs 

Must  weep  for  one  who  perish'd  through  my  fault. 

It  was  foul  murder  ! 

Jul.  By  the  grace  of  Grod, 

Through  whom  this  odious  treason  came  to  light, 

That  could  not  be.     ISTo,  he  was  fairly  kill'd, 

Though  somewhat  mangled.     That  was  his  own  fault  ; 

Why  could  he  not  keep  steadier  on  the  block  ? 

Braver  were  wiser.     If  Your  Highness  faints, 

We  must  suspend  the  tale.     That  were  a  pity. 

G-ive  her  your  salts,  Ama'he. 

Matil.  Not  from  lier  ! 

Sir  R.  Your  Majesty  must  permit  me • 

Matil  No,  Sir  Robert ; 

Let  her  proceed.     I  have  nerve  enough  to  bear 

The  worst  that  she  can  offer.     Have  I  not 

Been  Queen  as  well  as  she  ?  and  am  I  not, 

What  she  can  never  be  —  whence  all  this  hate,  — 

'  The  mother  of  a  King  that  is  to  be 

Despite  her  arts  ? 

Jul.  Your  Highness  wrongs  yourself 

As  well  as  me.     The  Crown-prince  was  begotten 

Before  there  were  two  fathers  in  the  bed. 
25* 
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Sir  R.  This  to  a  queen,  the  sister  of  my  king  I 

[^Matil.  rises,  as  in  act  to  leave. 
Your  Majesty  does  well.     I  would  you  had  chosen 
This  part  before. 

Jul.  'T  is  not  too  late  to  avoid 
The  hearing  of  a  tale  she  cannot  bear. 
I  thought  so  from  the  first. 

Ama.  She  sits  again,  [to  Keel. 

Sir  R.  Your  Majesty  will  not  be  so  imprudent  — 
Pardon  my  boldness,  —  will  not  so  forget 
Your  presence  should  command  respect  even  here  ? 

Matil.  I  '11  sit  it  out,  Sir  Robert.     She  shall  not  boast. 
The  fear  of  what  her  scurrilous  tongue  might  utter 
Could  drive  us  conscience-stricken  from  our  seat. 

Jul.  That  will  be  seen.     Paint,  Colonel,  —  thou  wast  there,  — 
The  ultimate  scene.     'T  is  justice,  in  this  point. 
To  gratify  her  Highness. 

Sir  R.  I  protest !  

Matil.  Give  her  free  course.     She  cannot  harm  me  now, 
Nor  yet  the  dead. 

Kail.  Count  Brandt  ascended  first, 
Steady  and  bold.     His  sentence  read,  his  arms 
Torn  by  the  headsman,  on  the  boards  he  knelt 
And  pray'd,  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  crowd 
Simply  and  well.     Rejecting  then  with  pride 
The  executioner's  aid,  who  would  disrobe  him. 
He  threw  off  his  pelisse,  then  firmly  laid 
His  right  hand  on  the  block,  and,  at  a  blow, 
The  hand  was  sevor'd.     In  a  moment  after, 
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His  head  lay  in  the  dust. 

Matil.  0  God ! 

Lady.  The  Queen 
Is  drooping  I 

Sir  R.  Stop,  sir  I  \^^£atil.^  one  hand  covering  her  face, 
loaves  the  other  to  Sir  R.  dissuadingly. 
Jul.  What  remains  to  tell 
Will  probably  revive  her.     Pray,  continue. 
Keel  [exchanges  looks  loith  Ama. 

Poor  Struensee,  who  stands  below  the  scaffold, 
Sees  and  hears  all,  growing  white  as  any  shroud. 
Trembhng  and  faint,  he  stumbles,  as  if  blind, 
On  the  rude  steps.     They  have  to  help  him  up. 
His  eyes  fix  on  the  block,  all  soak'd  and  wet 
With  his  friend's  blood.     He  shrinks,  he  cowers.     Three 

times 
He  strives  to  keep  his  hand  down,  but  three  times 
Draws  it  back,  taking  on  the  fingers'  joints 
The  terrible  stroke,  and,  when  at  last  it  falls, 
'T  is  mangled  horridly.     So  they  have  by  force 

To  hold  him  down.     And  now  the  headsman  lifts 

Ama.  The  Queen  has  fainted!  [stepping  hurriedly  toiuards  Ma- 
tilda, as  if  to  help  her.     But,  seeming  to  recollect  her- 
self, she  stojys  half-way,  and  stands  fixed  and 
haughty. 

Jul.  And  our  part  is  play'd. 
There  speaks  the  moral  of  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

[Looh'ing  on  Sir  R.,  and  pointing  to  Matilda. 
Tour  Excellency  sav'd  her  life,  but  not 
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Put  back,  you  see,  the  judgment.    Let  her  lie  : 
To  wake  her  is  to  waken  her  to  shame.     [Turns  to  go. 
Sir  R.  Shame  is  for  guilt,  and  guilt  is  theirs  alone 
Who  forc'd  one  victim,  in  the  law's  despite 
And  mercy's,  aid  them  break  the  Ninth  Commandment ; 
Whereby,  that  twofold  murder,  and  this  wo. 

[Jul,  Exit. 

Sir  Robert  goes  to  the  chair  where 

Matilda  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  attendant  Lady^ 

and,  as  K(ellar  a7id  Amalie  are  about 

to  disappear  after  Juliana, 

the  Curtain  falls. 
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1. — p.  518.  — Brake's  toiver — ]  Wraxall  says  of  this  round 
tower,  " built  by  Christian  IV.  and  designed  for  an  observatory": 
"  There  is  not  a  single  step  in  it,  though  very  lofty.  You  ascend 
by  a  spiral  road,  of  near  fourteen  feet  broad,  from  the  bottom  to  its 
summit.  A  professor,  who  showed  me  over  it,  assured  me  that  one 
of  their  kings,  Christian  Y,,  as  I  recollect,  drove  in  his  carriage  up  and 
down  it ;  and  he  even  produced  a  book,  as  I  doubted  it,  to  prove  the 
veracity  of  his  assertion.  I  must  own  it  may  be  easily  done, 
though  probably  at  some  risk  of  the  driver's  neck."  Cursory  Re- 
marks made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern  Paris  of  Europe. 
Lond.  8°.  1175.  p.  20. 

2. — P.  521.  Like  Rantzovfs  foresire,  etc.]  John  Rantzau,  in  the 
16th  century,  —  whose  fidehty  to  his  sovereigns,  Frederic  I.  and 
Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  was  so  marked  as  to  become  proverbial. 

3.— P.  521.     Here  — ]     Omit  to  the  end  of  the  part. 

4. — P.   522.      Trondhjem.]      A  bailiwick   in  Norway.  —      Pron. 
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Tron'yem.  Make  the  oe  in  "  Hitteroe "'  one  syllable,  sounding  it  as 
ur  or  a,  or  anglicising  it  to  6.  J  in  '"  Justesen  "  is  sounded  as  T: 
Yoos'tesen. 

5.— P.  522.  A  simple  peasant — ]  Omit,  to  "This  peasant-lord," 
seven  verses. 

6. — P.  523.  Did  not  then  — ]  Omit  to  "  Envy  dies  not  of 
shame,"  in  the  24th  verse  below. 

7. — P.  524.  He  liv'd,  it  might  be  said,  05  lives  the  sage,  etc]  The 
epigrammatic  sarcasm  imitated  in  the  text,  and  which  was  of  a  later 
date  than  that  of  the  Scene,  is,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such  witti- 
cisms, more  pointed  than  just.  His  scruple  was  one  for  which  I 
cannot  blame  him ;  it  but  marked  his  delicacy.  Every  man  pos- 
sessed of  that  innate  feeling,  whose  cultivation  gives  the  manner 
which  alone  is  truly  styled  well-bred,  would  have  acted  similarly. 
The  circumstances  of  Brahe's  life,  from  the  time  when  the  jealousy 
of  his  merits,  and  of  their  recognition  by  the  royal  favor,  culmi- 
nated in  the  malignant  vengeance  of  the  Grand  Master  Yalkendorflf, 
which  drove  him,  stripped  of  everything  but  the  moderate  revenue 
of  his  little  isle,  to  the  genial  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  in  1597,  are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  repeated. 
I  may  however,  as  descriptive  of  the  errors  of  his  system,  presently 
alluded  to,  cite  the  elegant  observation  of  Bailly  (  Rist.  de  VAstron. 
as  given  by  Mallet  :  Hist,  de  Dann.  Uv.  is ) :  "  Tycho  etait  assis 
sur  les  confins  de  deux  siecles.  H  tient  aux  tenebres  qui  I'ont 
precede,  et  a  la  lumiere  qui  I'a  suivi." 

This  great  man  was  a  poet.  There  is  a  fine  elegy  of  his,  in  which, 
bidding  farewell  to  his  country,  he  fails  not  to  do  justice  to  his  king 
and  to  his  compatriots  at  large.  Mallet  {u.  s.)  has  afforded  us  two 
small  specimens.     It  commences  thus : 
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Dania,  quid  memi  ?  Qui  te,  moa  patria,  laesi, 
Usque  adeo  ut  rebus  minus  tequa  meis  ? 

Scilicet  illud  erat,  tibi  quo  nocuisse  repreiidar. 
Quo  majusper  me  nortien  in  orbe  geras.'''' 


8. — P.  524.  Heinesen  — ]  This  brave  man  was  of  the  Feroe 
islands  and  was  employed  by  Frederic  II.  ( in  the  latter  half  of  the 
loth  century)  to  clear  that  group,  as  well  as  Greenland  and  Iceland, 
from  the  pirates,  British  and  French,  which  infested  them.  Every 
year  the  English  fishermen  would  descend  upon  their  defenceless 
shores,  carry  off  the  people  as  slaves  to  help  them  in  their  fishery, 
and  when  they  were  done,  would  set  them  down  on  any  the  near- 
est land.  Heinesen  accomplished  his  task.  But,  in  the  minority 
of  Christian  lY.  (end  of  16th  c, )  he  was  falsely  accused,  and,  by 
a  precipitate  judgment,  was  condemned  to  death.  He  refused  to 
have  his  eyes  bandaged,  saying,  he  had  seen  too  many  naked  sabres, 
and  bade  the  executioner  not  to  be  afraid.  His  sentence  being  re- 
vised, he  was  proved  innocent,  his  accusers  were  condemned  in 
3000  crowns  of  amend  to  his  heirs,  and  his  body  was  disinterred 
and  buried  with  honor  in  Jutland.  Malhng :  Traits  mem.  de  Vhisi. 
de  Dann.  &c.  (trad.  fran.     Copenh.  12".  1794)  pp.  174,  5. 

9. — P.  528.  Kay  LyJcke.]  This  nobleman  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  absolute  power  given  for  the  first  time  to  a  Danish  monarch, 
( Fred.  III.  )  He  had  boasted  in  a  letter,  that  no  woman  could 
refuse  him  her  favors,  not  even  the  Queen,  For  this  he  was  con- 
demned as  for  high-treason,  and,  as  he  had  fled,  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  to  fall  on  his  head  and  hand,  was  performed 
on  a  wooden  eflBgy  I  Not  the  least  striking  feature  in  this  odious 
act  of  tyranny  was  that  the  King  had  the  benefit  of  the  confiscation 
of  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  of  his  estates,  the  fifteenth  only  going 
to  institutions  of  charity.  See  Mallet :  Hist,  de  Dann.  (  ed.  in  1 6°. 
1788.)  t.  ix.  pp.  114,  115. 
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10.— P.  530.  That  to  defer,  etc.]  Omit,  to  "  that  aU  "  ( inclusive ), 
six  verses:  then,  from  '"your  speech,"  (3d  verse  after,)  to  the 
semicolon. 

11, — P.  531.  Bat  no  !  etc.]  From  here,  omit  to  "Forget,  if  you 
are  noble  ",  —  1 5th  line  below. 

12.— P.  531.  —  let  the  thrill —]  Omit  to  "  lest  I  sink  "  Then, 
below,  the  words  between  "  But  "  and  "  holds  she  me  ".  Then,  all 
after  '•  That  rise  before  me  ",  to  "  Let  me  go  forth,"  in  the  6th 
verse  below  it. 

13. — P.  536.     Being  favor'd,  etc.]     Omit  this  verse. 

14.— P.  531  —  Philippina  — ]  Wife  of  Eric,  King  of  Pome- 
raiiia,  who  treated  her  with  indifference  and  gave  his  love  to  other 
■women.  Yet,  faithful  to  him,  when  he  had  irritated  his  people  by 
issuing  base  money,  she,  in  his  absence,  had  her  plate  melted  up 
and  made  into  proper  coin,  which  she  issued  as  by  order  of  the 
King.  Eric  too  deserted  his  capital  of  Copenhagen  on  the  approach 
of  the  Vandals,  but  Philippina  remained  and  repulsed  them.  The 
Vandals  then  commeuciog  a  system  of  pillage  and  piracy  on  Den- 
mark, which  Eric  seemed  not  to  regard,  Philippina,  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  unworthy  husband's  absence  in  Sweden,  equipped  a 
fleet  and  sent  it  against  them  at  Stralsund.  The  result  is  told  in 
the  text.     Mailing,  u.  s.  351,  2. 

15. — P.  538.  Exile  nor  prison — ]  Omit,  from  here  to  "well- 
approved,"  (  both  inclusive, )  —  ten  verses. 

16. — P.  538.  — in  jyrison.']  £'feono?-a  CAm^i'na,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Christian  IV.  by  his  left-hand  marriage  with  Christina 
Munck,  furnishes  another  of  the  many  examples  in  history  of  the 
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pitiless  vindictiveness  of  women.  She  was  three  and  twenty  years 
in  prison,  although  probably  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the  rash 
as  well  as  unscrupulous  designs  of  her  husband  Corfitz  Uhlfeld, 
whose  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  King,  by  a  legitimate  though 
not  recognized  marriage,  made  a  traitor  of  him ;  and  as  she  was 
released  only  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Frederic  III.  in  1685, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  that  proud  woman  resented  in 
Eleonora  either  her  supposed  aspirations,  or  her  want  of  deference 
in  bearing  toward  herself,  or  both.  Christian  V.,  the  grandson  of 
Eleonora's  father,  in  giving  her  liberty  assigned  her  for  life  the 
castle  of  Mariboe  with  a  proper  maintenance,  and  she  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1698.  See  Mallet  Hist,  de  Dann.  tt.  viii  &  ix,  but 
especially  t  is.  pp.  116-125.  Her  pleading  before  the  royal  Swe- 
dish commission,  appointed  to  examine  her  husband,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  that  historian.  I  take  the  trait  from  MalHng's  interesting 
collection,  p.  354. 

17.— P.  538.  Ha^ly  then  — ]  Omit  from  here  to  "  queens  "  (in- 
clusive )  —  9th  line  below. 

18. — P.  539.  Gida  nerv'd  his  soul,  etc.]  Mallet  tells  the  story 
in  his  Introduction  (Hist.  d;c.  t.  i.  p.  286. )  Gida  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Norwegian  lord.  Proud  and  ambitious,  she  refused  her 
suitor's  hand  until  he  should  have  subjected  all  of  Norway.  Harald, 
who  was  vain,  it  would  seem,  of  the  long,  silky,  golden  locks  which 
gave  him  his  surname,  vowed  to  neglect  them  until  he  should 
achieve  the  conquest  she  desired.     Mallet  cites  Torfceus. 

19.— P.  539.  Of  Valdemar,  etc.]  Omit  this  and  the  next 
verse. 

20. — P.  539.  She  was  a  woman,  etc.]  Omit,  to  "  Does  the  tale  ", 
in  the  5  th  verse  below. 
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21._P.  54t.  Str.  Why  kt  the  gifts,  etc.]  Omit,  of  this  part,  aU 
but  the  two  last  verses. 

22. — P.  549.  —  taste  Iduna's  apples,  etc.]  Iduna,  in  the  Ice- 
landic Edda,  is  the  wife  of  Brage,  the  majestic  god  of  poesy  and 
eloquence.  She  keeps  in  a  casket  certain  apples,  of  which  the  gods, 
when  they  feel  the  approach  of  age,  taste  and  renew  their  youth, 
which  thus  will  last  till  the  final  day  of  darkness.  See,  in  the 
translation  of  parts  of  the  Edda  given  by  Mallet,  the  14th  Fable, 
(t.  ii.  p.  141.     Eist.  Sec.) 

23.— P.  549.      ffe  crushed,  etc.]     Omit,  to  the  end  of  the  part. 

24. — P.  550.     Umvearied,  etc.]     Omit  the  entire  sentence. 

25.— P.  551.  Stru.  Xot  in  all  things.  Etc]  Omit,  to  ''He 
toil"d  "  — ,  fifteen  verses. 

26. — P.  555.  He  who  arranged,  etc.  etc.]  See  Mallet:  Hist.  &c. 
Liv.  xiii.  ad  init.  ( t.  ix.  p.  116  ed.  cit. )  If  the  only  proof  of  his 
ability  lay  in  the  digestion  of  the  Roijal  Law  of  Frederic  III.,  on 
which  however  the  historian  compliments  him,  I  should  esteem  it 
difficult  to  assign  for  his  elevation  any  cause  but  the  caprice  of  the 
monarch,  or  gratitude  for  his  subservience  in  compressing,  or  rather 
expanding  into  its  forty  articles,  every  provision  for  absolutism  and 
hereditary  right  that  it  seems  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
contrive. 

27. — P.  558.  —  Erlingsen — ]  That  is,  son  of  Erling.  He  was 
King  of  Norway.  Having  surprised  his  foe,  Sigurd  Sigurdsen, 
( who  was  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  part  of  Norway, )  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  as  his  soldiers  wished  him,  —  to  fire  hia 
house  and  burn  or  butcher  him  and  his  adherents.     But  he  made 
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liis  soldiers  lie  upon  their  arms,  declaring  as  in  the  text,  and  when 
day  broke  attacked  and  conquered  the  Count. 

28. — P.  559.  —  loho  struck  the  King  himself  at  Hirschholm  — ]  The 
particulars  of  this  strange  affair,  which  I  found  in  Wraxall's  Tuur, 
and  which  are  said  to  have  furnished  the  conspirators  with  their 
absurd  charge  against  the  unfortunate  favorite,  are  recounted  later 
in  the  play. 

29.— P.  561.  —  my  queen:]  Sophia-Magdalena,  who  had  freed 
her  serfs  in  the  bailiwick  of  Hirschholm. 

80.— P.  561.  I  may  reply,  etc.]  In  the  course  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Denmark,  the  nobles  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  King 
in  the  revocation  of  the  grants  of  their  ancestors  to  the  churches 
and  religious  estabhshments.  This  naturally  led  to  abuses,  many 
claunmg  what  had  never  belonged  to  them.  Tavsen,  zealous  Pro- 
testant though  he  was,  acted  in  these  cases  like  an  upright  spirit, 
and  opposed  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  such  attempts,  plead- 
ing even  in  a  certain  case,  before  the  King  and  the  Estates  at 
Colding,  in  behalf  of  the  establishment.  This  drew  on  him  hatred 
and  the  danger  of  revenge,  but,  nothing  moved,  he  answered  the 
condolements  of  his  friends,  in  the  noble  words  assigned  him  in  the 
text.     See  Mailing  u.  s.  865. 

31. — P.  562.  Did  not  Sterkodder,  etc.]  Born  in  Norway,  he 
served  Frode  IV.  King  of  Zeland  and  Scania.  Frode  being  assas- 
sinated by  Sverting,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Ingild,  his  son,  liaving  no 
regard  for  men  of  merit,  Sterkodder  took  service  with  the  Swede. 
But  still  his  care  was  for  his  master's  family.  Ingild,  far  from 
avengmg  his  father,  had  married  his  murderer's  daughter,  and  hved 
in  debauchery  with  her  brothers.  His  two  young  sisters  he  left  to 
themselves  ;  and  the  younger  formed  a  connection  with  an  ordinary 
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man  of  no  character.  On  learning  this,  Sterkodder  came  to  Den- 
mark, punished  the  lover,  and  removed  the  girl,  who,  reforming  her 
conduct,  was  subsequently  married  to  a  son  of  a  king  of  Norway. 
Sterkodder  then  left  Ingild,  who  neglected  him,  to  his  own  bad 
counsels,  and  returned  to  Sweden.  But  Ingild  going  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  hero  returned  to  Denmark,  appealed  to  the  King  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  minions,  and,  showing  him  the  frightful  and 
dangerous  state  to  which  he  had  brought  the  country  by  his  vices, 
reminded  him  of  his'father,  and  adjured  him  not  to  consort  wdth  his 
murderers.  This  was  the  true  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  olden  time, 
and  it  moved  what  yet  was  sensible  in  the  soul  of  Ingild,  who, 
coming  to  his  senses,  punished  his  father's  murderers.  Id.  356, 
sqq. 

32. — P.  5*74.  —  Gersdorf — ]  Marshal  of  the  Court  under  Fred- 
eric III. —  "When  Charles-Gustavus  was  before  Copenhagen, 
Frederic,  constrained  to  offer  peace,  sent  Gersdorf  as  one  of  the 
Danish  Commission  to  the  Eoyal  Swede.  After  great  efforts  to 
avoid  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  which  exacted  the 
cession  of  various  important  territories,  he  took  the  pen,  and  signed, 
remarking,  after  one  of  the  ancient  emperors,  "  Yellem  ne  me  scire 
hteras."     Id.  p.  88. 

33.— P.  579.  —Wolfenbuettel—]  That  is,  Brunswick- Wolf  en- 
buettel.  For  the  Stage,  the  former  lialf  of  the  title  may  be  used ; 
thus  : 

Princess  of  Brujiswick,  whom  my  royal  lord  : 

but  the  designation  in  the  text  is  better,  being  used  contemptuously 
and  for  the  purpose  of  irritation  by  Matilda.  The  e  of  ue  is  merely 
the  modifying  vowel  which  is  suppressed  in  the  German  form  ii, 
and  which  gives  properly  to  u  the  slender  and  peculiar  half-lisping 
sound  of  the  French  u  in  dessits ;  but  ii  is  rarely  sounded  by  the 
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Germans  themselves  otherwise  thau  as  the  slender  i  with  us,     Pro- 
uounce  it  therefore  either  as  u  in  pure^  or  as  i  in  wit. 

34-.— P.  589.  And  l-ft  them  there,  for  crows  to  do  the  rest.} 
Two  years  aft^r  the  event,  Wraxall,  writing  from  Copenhagen, 
says:  "The  skulls  and  bones  of  these  unhappy  men  are  yet  ex- 
posed on  wheels  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town.  I  have 
viewed  them  with  mingled  commiseration  and  horror." 


END    OF   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 


